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AS soon as we had gone through the volumes of these Me- 
moirs, we felt eager to congratulate the public, on the valua- 
ble accession which they furnish, to the stock of materials for 
a complete history of our revolutionary war. We were also, 
disposed to lose no time, in expressing our gratitude to the au- 
thor, for the amusement he had afforded us, and for the very 
creditable manner, in which he has executed a task of great in- 
terest and importance. The annals of the American Revolu- 
tion as they are found in Marshall’s life of Washington, have 
a character of perfect authenticity; a merit to which, those of 
no other country, perhaps, can justly lay claim. They are also 
copious and minute in a remarkable degree. The addition 
made to them in this instance, is of equal authenticity, while 
it greatly improves the qualities just mentioned. Lieutenant 
Colonel (now General) Lee, was an actor, and a very conspi- 
cuous actor, in the scenes he so faithfully describes. In adopt- 
ing as his motto the lines of Virgil, 
Quzque ipse miserrima vidi 

Et quorum pars magna fui. 
the same modesty which is visible throughout the whole of his 
work, has induced him to omit the epithet in the second line; 
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but every reader familiar with the history of the American 
war in general, and with the poet whom he quotes, will sup- 
_ ply the omission, as an act of justice. This distinguished soldicr 
engaged, at an early period of life, in the military service of his 
country, and was most actively and unremittingly employed in 
fighting its battles, from the outset, until the close of the revo- 
lutionary struggle. Chief Justice Marshall, in his life of Wash- 
ington, after narrating a very gallant little exploit of Lee in 
' the campaign of 1778, holds the following language. ‘“ The 
event of the skirmish gave great pleasure to the commander 
in chief. Throughout the late campaign, Lee had been emi- 
nently useful to him, and had given proof of talents as a par- 
tizan, from which he had formed sanguine expectations for 
the future. He mentioned this affair in his orders with strong 
marks of approbation, and in a private letter to the captain, 
testified the satisfaction he felt, at the honourable escape that 
officer had made, from a stratagem which had so seriously 
threatened him.” 

“ For his merit through the preceding campaign, Congress 
promoted him to the rank of major, and gave him an inde- 
ndent partizan corps, to consist of three troops of horse.” 

It is stated by the same writer, that when the war in the South 
assumed a character of importance, in the eyes of the comman- 
der in chicf, Lee was despatched thither with his legion, on ac- 
count of his peculiar fitness, for the kind of hostilities waged in 
that quarter. Indefatigable activity, daring courage, alacrity of 
mind under personal suffering, ardent patriotism, circumspec- 
tion and sagacity in an eminent degree, were the qualities re- 
quired in a partizan leader, and these had been uniformly, and 
were throughout, strikingly displayed by our author. We find 
him,—to speak from the authority, not of his own narrative alone, 
but of the other prominent annalists of the war,—constantly on 
the alert, until the fall of the curtain in this strange drama; ha- 
rassing the enemy in all directions, busied in the most hazar- 
dous enterprises, and contributing materially, to results of essen- 
tial efficacy, in the achievement of the great end of our national 
independence. In the course of his Memoirs, where the scene 
is active, he is rarely out of sight, and still more rarely is his 
presence other than indispensable, for the purposes of fidelity 
and justice. There are no instances of egotistical or officious in- 
trusion upon the reader, nor are we made sensible, on more than 
one or two occasions,* of too liberal an indulgence to persona! 


* The history of the abortive scheme to dislodge the British Colonel 
Craig from St. John’s Island, seems to us to be one of these. Vol. 2. p. 383. 
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feelings or views, which, if they did exist, or were gratified to a 
eater extent, would be every way pardonable. 

These Memoirs bear intrinsic evidence, of the competency of 
the writer, for the task he has undertaken. They shew him 
to have been a vigilant observer, and demonstrate no ordi- 
nary share of discernment, and knowledge, in his profession. 
He seems, moreover, to have written in that disposition of 
mind, towards the enemy whom he fought, which alone could 
satisfy the reader, as to the truth of the colouring, in his 
history. We find no indication of the continuance of those 
sharp resentments and angry passions, which naturally grew out 
of the contest, and which too many much less entitled,—if we. 
may be allowed the expression,—to indulge them, still suffer to 
rankle in their bosoms. The merits of the British are extolled, 
their mistakes exposed, their escapes narrated, in such a man- 
ner, as to prove a steady desire to do justice in all instances. 
The impartiality of these Memoirs is, indeed, remarkable, and 
must be felt by every reader, to whichsoever party or nation he 
may belong. | 

It is stated by the author, that some of his military comrades 
co-operated with him in his work; a circumstance which is to 
be considered, as an additional pledge of its accuracy. His ori- 
ginal intention, as represented in his first chapter, was, to connect 
the life of General Greene with the narrative of the Southern 
operations. It is to be lamented that this design was not execu- 
ted, but we would receive with much more satisfaction from 
his hand, a body of Memoirs, like the present, of the opera- 
tions in the northern department cf the United States, so as to 
complete in the same spirit and form, the entire history of the 
Revolutionary War. The Life of Washington by Chief Justice . 
Marshall, furnishes, indeed, all that can be desired on this head, 
within the scope prescribed to the work. In addition, however, 
we want those minute details, the familiar and personal anec- 
dotes, the light traits of character and the critical illustrations, 
which our author has embraced in his plan. They are of impor- 
tance in developing the true genius, and sequence of the war, 
and give a particular, and for most palates, a very keen relish, 
to the narrative. It is suggested by General Lee, and justly, as a 
matter of regret, that not one of the chief actors in our camp or 
cabinet, has attempted to unfold the rise, or to elucidate the pro- 


The affair occupies by far too much space, and is dwelt upon with fatiguing 
emphasis. 
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ess and termination of our revo!ution. The public owes him 
much gratitude for the example alone, which he has set, putting 
out of view the intrinsic value of his labours. Those who have 
it in their power to render a similar service to their country, do 
not, perhaps, any more than the world at large, feel with due 
force, the confirmed justice of the remark made by our author, 
that “ in usefulness to society, the degree is inconsiderable, be- 
“tween the conduct of him who performs great achievements, 
“ and of him who records them.” i | 

Although we would not hesitate to recommend these Me- 
moirs, to those who may be disposed to follow in the same 
laudable career, as a model in many respects,—in plan, and in 
the spirit and style of execution,—vet we have exceptions to 
take, not, indeed, of much moment, but which should, never- 
theless be mentioned. The features of his work, which we 


have intimated as distinguishing it from that of Marshall, and: 


as, in themselves, both important and highly attractive, are, 
somewhat too broad and salient. The minuteness of the 
details borders occasionally on tediousness; the anecdotes told 
are not always of sufficient importance or interest, to warrant 
the introduction of them at all,* nor the military movements, 
to justify the space allotted to them, or the solemnity with 
which they are described. Chief Justice Marshall, in speaking 
of the battles fought in the South, represents them as what 
“in European wars, would be deemed skirmishes almost too 
inconsiderable for the notice of history.” The scale and cha- 
racter of the military operations of Europe, since the period 
at which Mr. Marshall wrote, might well authorize a repe- 
tion of this remark, or something yet stronger, in reference to 
the relative insignificance of those battles. | 

We are satisfied that the military annals of no country or 
age, present more brilliant instances of personal intrepidity, 
or more deplorable cases of individual suffering, or more adroit- 
ness within the same sphere of actien, than we find record- 
ed in the. Memoirs before us. But in speaking of events 
or characters, our language and tone are, if we choose to 
adhere to the established rules, and general notions of congru- 
ity, to be adjusted to the concomitant circumstanees. Thus 
the lofty epithets, and the general pomp of phraseology, which 
the historian of the present campaigns, on the continent of 
Europe, might appropriately use, are misplaced in the pages 
of one, who narrates a partizan war, which however impor- 


* That concerning the surgeon Skinner, for example. 
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tant in its consequences, was not even the most considerable 
in that secondary class of hostilities. There seems to us some- 
thing outré in the application of such epithets as “ illustrious,” 

“ immortal” “ hero” &c. to the commander of a small fort, or 
accompany, as well as in the use of such phrasesas “a grand 
display of military science,” “the acquisition of universal and 
never fading renown &c,” in cases, where but a few hundred 
men are employed, and that ona theatre and under circumstan- 
ces, of no great dignity in the estimation of the world at large. It 
was natural, and is excusable, in the author of these Memoirs, 
to indulge in the loftiest language when speaking of his meri- 
torious comrades, and of the interesting scenes in which he 
was himself engaged; as it is natural and may be pardoned in 
us his countrymen, who had so much at stake in the war, to 
receive them with as much complacency, as they were written. 
Yet we could wish, that he had been more sparing and reserved 
in this point, because what he has published is, we trust, to be 
read abroad as well as at home, and the objects presented are 
likely to be seen in another light there, than here. It is but too 
much the fashion in our country to move on stilts; to lay the 
highest stress, and to bestow unbounded panygeric, on exploits 
and personal merits, that shrink into slender dimensions, when 
measured by the European standard. This practice exposes us 
to the derision of foreigners; and we, therefore, particularly re- 
gret, that it should derive the smallest sanction from such an au- 


thority as General Lee. 


. The diction of these Memoirs is easy, Clear, and for the 
most part correct: the narrative perspicuous, and sufficiently re- 
gular. Although the author, generally, is simple and unaffected in 
his language, he now and then introduces an ambitious phrase, 
and makes attempts at fine writing, in which, we must confess, 
we do not think him as happy, as when indulging his natural 
vein. In drawing characters, as he has done in several instan- 
ces, apparently with much elaboration, he has, in our opinion, 
pitched his tone rather too high; but of this our readers may 
judge for themselves, as we mean to begin our extracts from 
the work, with some of the most prominent. We shall, in mak- 
ing extracts, transcribe, without adhering to any particular ar- 
rangement of matter, whatever seems to us calculated to af- 
ford a just idea of its character, and to be read with most in- 
terest by the public. 


Lord North and the Earl of Chatham. 


“¢ Lord North was then premier and first lord of the treasu. 
Heavy in mind as in body, dexterous in the management 
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of the house of commons, dead to all those feelings whose 
infusion, into the mass of the people, gives comfort to the 
ruled, and strength to the ruler; cherishing with ardor the pre- 
rogative of the king, restricting with stubbornness the rights 
of the people; he seems never to have discerned that the on- 
ly way to make the monarch great, is to make the subject 
happy—in finance rather systematic, plodding and adroit, than 
original, deep and comprehensive—in parliament decent, sen- 
sible, and laborious, with some of the glitter of wit, but with 
none of the effulgence and majesty of eloquence—in private 
lite amiable and exemplary, better qualified for the enjoy- 
ment of its tranquil scenes, than to direct in the storm of 
war, the helm of a brave, intelligent, powerful nation. The minis- 
ter in addition to the difficulties growing out of his own in- 


adequacy, had to contend with obstacles inherent in the nature - 


of the conflict, and powerful in their effect. Slavery, however 
dressed, is loathsome to the British palate; and the attempt 
to deprive America of her birthright, never could be cor- 


dially relished, although ostensibly supported. This innate 


abhorrence formed a current against administration, constant 
though slow, puissant though calm. Nor were statesmen want- 
ing who proclaimed, with resistless force, the danger to British 


liberty from American slavery. At the head of this patriot 


band, stood the mighty Chatham. Towering in genius, superb 
in eloquence, decisive in council, bold in action, loving Eng- 
land first and England always, adored by the mass of the peo- 
ple, and dreaded by the enemies of English liberty, he un- 
ceasingly cherished the good old cause, for which Hampden 
fought, and Sidney bled. ‘The premier driven from his original 
purpose, by events resulting from his liberti-cide system, had 
not that sublimity of mind, which can renounce error with dig- 
nity, and turn calamity to account; or he would ere now have 
closed his vain and wasting war, by the acknowledgment of 
our independence, restoring and riveting our commercial in- 
tercourse.” | 

The three eminent partizan leaders of the Southern depart- 
ment, Marion, Sumpter, and Pickens, are thus Celineated. 

‘* Among them were Francis Marion and Thomas Sumpter; 


both colonels in the South Carolina line, and both promoted ° 


by governor Rutledge to the rank of brigadier general in the 
militia of the state. Marion was about forty-eight years of age, 
small in stature, hard in visage, healthy, abstemious and taci- 
turn. Enthusiastically wedded to the cause of liberty, he deep- 
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ly deplored the doleful condition of his beloved country. The 
commonweal was his sole object; nothing selfish, nothing merce- 
nary, soiled his ermine character. Fertile in stratagem, he 
struck unperceived; and retiring to those hidden retreats, select- 
ed by himself, in the morasses of Pedee and Black River, he 
placed his corps not only out of the reach of his foe, but often 
out of the discovery of his friends. A rigid disciplinarian, he re- 
duced to practice the justice of his heart; and during the difficult 
course of warfare, through which he passed, calumny itself never 
charged him with violating the rights of person, property, or 
of humanity. Never avoiding danger he never rashly sought it; 
and acting for all around him as he did for himself, he risked 
the lives of his troops only when it was necessary. Never elated 
with prosperity, nor depressed by adversity, he preserved an 
equanimity which won the admiration of his friends, and ex- 
acted the respect of his enemies. The country from Cambden 

to the sea-coast between the Pedee and Santee rivers, was the 
of his exertions.” 

“Sumpter was younger than Marion, larger in frame, bet- 
ter fitted in strength of body to the toils of war, and, like his 
compeer, devoted to the freedom of his country. His aspect 
was manly and stern, denoting insuperable firmness and lofty 
courage. He was not over scrupulous as a soldier in his use of 
means, and apt to make considerable allowances for a state of 
war. Believing it warranted by the necessity of the case, he 
did not occupy his mind with critical examinations of the equi- 
ty of his measures, or of their bearings on individuals; but in- 
discriminately pressed forward to his end—the destruction of 
his enemy and liberation of his country. In his military cha- 
racter he resembled Ajax; relying more upon the fierceness of 
his courage than upon the results of unrelaxing vigilance and 
nicely adjusted combination. Determined to deserve success, 
he risked his own life and the lives of his associates without re- 
serve. Enchanted with the splendor of victory, he would wade 
in torrents of blood to attain it. This general drew about him 
the hardy sons of the upper and middle grounds; brave and 
determined like himself, familiar with difficulty, and fearless 
of danger. He traversed the region between Cambden and 
Ninety-Six.” 

“ A third gentleman quickly followed their great example. 
Andrew Pickens, younger than either of them, inexperienced 
in war, with a sound head, a virtuous heart, and a daring g Spl- 
rit, joined in the noble resolve to burst the chains of bondage 
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riveted upon the two southern states, and soon proved himself 
worthy of being ranked with his illustrious precursors. This 
gentleman was also promoted by the governor to the station of 
brigadier general; and having assembled his associates of the 
same bold and hardy cast, distinguished himself and corps in 
the progress of the war by ‘the patience and cheerfulness with 
which every privation was borne, and the gallantry with which . 
every danger was confronted. The country between Ninety- Six * 
and Augusta received his chief attention, These leaders were 
always engaged in breaking up the smaller posts and the inter- 
mediate communications, or in repairing losses sustained by ac- 
tion. The trcops which followed their fortunes, on their own 
or their friends’ horses, were armed with rifles; in the use of 
which they had become expert; a small portion only who acted 
as cavalry, being provided with sabres. When they approached 
the enemy they dismounted, leaving their horses in some hid- 
den spot to the care of a few of their comrades. Victorious or 
vanquished, they flew to their horses, and thus improved victo- 
ry or secured retreat.” 

In the foregoing sketches, our author hes not exaggerated in 
fact, the merits of his countrymen, although he has described 
them in terms somewhat ,too magnificent. We think he has 
much underrated Lord North, whose political enemies in his 
own country have concurred with his friends, in bearing a 
different testimony in his favor. To judge from their represen- 
tations, and the parliamentary career of this nobleman, he was 
far from being “heavy in mind,” and displayed at times the 
highest powers of eloquence. We were much pleased with the 
liberal eulogium which Lee pronounces upon general Bour- 
goyne, in his second chapter. Even as a commander, Bour- 
goyne but little deserved the judgment passed upon him at 
home, and still less was he, in his private character, justly ob- 
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noxious, to such imputations as those, which Junius preferred 


against it. Asan accomplished scholar, and an elegant writer, 
he was without a rival in his profession. His productions in- 
dicate genius of the happiest order, and his comedies in parti- 
cular, show that he might have been the Terence of his nation. 

The narrative in these Memoirs commences with the milita- 
ry operations, in the middle department of the United States, 
during the third year of the war. For the right comprehen- 
sion of those of the south, it was proper, that a compendious 
account should be given of the former. Our author has, there- 
fore, devoted his first chapter to the important struggle be- 
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tween Washington and Sir William Howe. He dwells at length 
on a point which has been a matter of much hesitating specu- 
lation; we’'mean the supineness of the British commander, after 
the serious advantages he had gained, and his omission to 
reap the fruits of victory. The explanation given in the Me- 
moirs, deserves to be quoted, although it may not be found 
altogether satisfactory. 

‘It would be absurd to impute this conduct to a want of 
courage in sir William Howe; for all acknowledge that he emi- 
nently possessed that quality. Nor can it be justly ascribed to 
either indolence of disposition, or a habit of sacrificing his du- 
ties to self care; for he possessed a robust body, with an active 
mind, and, although a man of pleasure, subdued, when neces- 
sary, its captivating allurements with facility. To explain it, as 
some have done, by supposing him friendly to the revolution, 
and therefore to connive at its success, would be equally stu- 
pid and unjust; for no part of sir William’s tife is stained with 
a single departure from the line of honor. Moreover, traitors 
are not to be found among British generals; whose fidelity is 
secured by education, by their grade and importance in society, 
and by the magnificent rewards of government sure to fol- 
low distinguished efforts. The severe admonition, which sir 
William had received from the disastrous battle of Bunker’s, 
or rather Breed’s, Hill, furnishes the most probable explana- 
tion of this mysterious inertness. On that occasion, he com- 
manded a body of chosen troops, inured to discipline, and 
nearly double in number to his foe; possessing artillery in 
abundance, prepared in the best manner; with an army at hand 
ready to reinforce him, and led by officers, many of whom had 
seen service, all of whom had been bred to arms. His enemy 
was a corps of countrymen, who, for the first time, were un- 
sheathing their swords; without artillery; defectively armed 
with fowling pieces, and muskets without bayonets; destitute 
of that cheering comfort with which experience animates the 
soldier; with no other works than a slight redoubt, and a slighter 
trench, terminating in a yet slighter breastwork.” 

“Sir William found this feeble enemy posted on the margin, 
and along the acclivity of the hill, commanded by colonel Pres-~ 
cot, then unknown to fame: yet sir William beheld these brave 
yeomen—while the conflagration of a town was blazing in their 
faces, while their flanks were exposed to maritime annoyance, 
and their front was assailed by regulars in proud array under 
the protection of cannon in full discharge—receive the terrible 
shock with firmness, coolly await his near approach, and then 
resolutely pour in a charge, which disciplined courage could 
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not sustain. He saw his gallant troops fly—afterwards brought 
to rally with their colors, and, indignant at the repulse, return 
with redoubled fury. Sir William again saw these daring coun- 
trymen, unappalled in heart, unbroken in line, true to their gen- 
crous leader and their inbred valor, calmly reserving them- 
selves for the fatal moment, when his close advance presented 
an opportunity of winging every ball with death. Again the 
British soldiers, with the pupil of the immortal Wolfe at their 
head, sought safety in flight. Restoring his troops to order, sir 
William Howe advanced the third time, supported by naval 
co-operation, and a large battery on the side of Boston, which 
had now nearly demolished our slender defences. Notwith- 
standing this tremendous combination, sir William saw his 


gallant enemy maintain their ground, without prospect of suc- 


cor, until their ammunition was nearly expended; then, aban- 
doning their works as the British entered them, they took the 
only route open to their escape with decision and celerity.” 

* The sad and impressive experience of this murderous day 
sunk deep into the mind of sir William Howe; and it seems to 
have had its influence, on all his subsequent operations, with 
decisive control. In one instance only did he ever after depart 
from the most pointed circumspection; and that was in the 
assault on Red Bank, from his solicitude to restore the naviga- 
tion of the Delaware, deemed essential to the safety of his 
army. The doleful issue of this single departure renewed the 
solemn advice inculcated at Breed’s Hill, and extinguished his 
spirit of enterprise. This is the only way in which, it seems to 
me, the mysterious inertness which marked the conduct of the 
British general, so fatal in its effect to the British cause, can be 
intelligibly solved.” 

This extract may serve as a specimen of the manner of our 
author in describing a battle. We shall proceed to lay another 
before our readers, in his narrative of the affair of the Cowpens, 
so dear to the recollection of those, who triumph in the success 
of the great cause of our independence, and feel a proper de- 
testation, for the character of an officer, who disgraced that 
of its enemies. 

“ Lieutenant Colonel Tarleton, after a severe march through 
a tugged country, came in sight of his enemy about eight 
o’clock in the morning (January 17, 1781;) and having taken 
two of our videts, he learned that Morgan had halted at the 
Cowpens; not far in front, and some distance from the Broad 
river. Presuming that Morgan would not risk action unless 
driven to it, Tarleton determined, fatigued as his troops were, 
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instantly to advance on his enemy, lest he might throw his 
corps safe over the Broad river.” 

“Morgan, having been accustomed to fight and to con- 
quer, did not relish the eager and interrupting pursuit of his 
adversary; and sat down at the Cowpens to give rest and re- 
freshment to his harassed troops, with a resolution no longer to 
avoid action, should his enemy persist in pressing it. Being 
apprized at the dawn of day of Tarleton’s advance, he instant- 
ly prepared for battle. This decision grew out of irritation of 
temper, which appears to have overruled the suggestions of 
his sound and discriminating judgment. The ground about 
the Cowpens is covered with open wood, admitting the opera- 
tion of Cavalry with facili:y, in which the enemy trebled Mor- 
gan. His flanks had no resting place, but were exposed to be 
readily turned; and the Broad river ran parallel to his rear, 
forbidding the hope of a safe retreat in the event of disaster, 
Had Morgan crossed this river, and approached the mountain, 
he would have gained a position disadvantageous to cavalry, 
but convenient for riflemen; and would have secured a less 
dangerous retreat. But these cogent reasons, rendered more 
forcible by his inferiority in numbers, could not prevail. Con- 
fiding in his long tried fortune, conscious of his personal. supe- 
riority in soldiership, and relying on the skill and courage of 
his troops, he adhered to his resolution. Erroneous as was the 
decision to fight in this position, when a better might have 
been easily gained, the disposition for battle was masterly.” 

“ Two light parties of militia, under major M‘Dowel, of 
North Carolina, and major Cunningham, of Georgia, were ad- 
vanced in front, with orders to feel the enemy as he approached; 
and, preserving a desultory well aimed fire as they fell back 
to the front line, to range with it and renew the conflict. The 
main body of the militia composed this line, with general 
Pickens at its head. At a suitable distance in the rear of the 
first line a second was stationed, composed of the continental 
infantry and two companies of Virginia militia, under captains 
Triplett and Taite,* commanded by lieutenant colonel How- 
ard. Washington’s cavalry, reinforced with a company of mount- 


*« These two companies of militia were generally contincntal soldiers, 
who, having served the time of their enlistment, had returned home, regu- 
larly discharged.” 

** A custom for some time past prevailed, which gave to us the aid of 
such soldiers. Voluntary proffer of service being no longer fashionable, the 
militia were drafted conformably to a system established by law ; and when- 
ever the lot fell upon the timid or wealthy, he procured, by a doceur, a 
substitute, who for the most part, was one of those heretofore discharged. 
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ed militia armed with sabres, was held in reserve; convenient 
to support the infantry, and protect the horses of the rifle mi- 
litia, which were tied agreeably to usage in the rear. On the 
verge of battle, Morgan availed himself of the short and awful 
imterim to exhort his troops. First addressing himself, with 
his characteristic pith, to the line of militia, he extolled the 
zeal and bravery so often displayed by them, when unsupport- 
ed with the bayonet or sword; and declared his confidence thet 
they could not fail in maintaining their reputation, when sup- 
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ported by chosen bodies of horse and foot, and conducted by 


himself. Nor did he forget to glance at his unvarying fortune, 
and superior experience; or to mention how often with his corps 
of riflemen, he had brought British troops equal to those be- 
fore him, to submission. He described the deep regret he had 
already experienced in being obliged, from prudential consi- 
derations, to retire before an enemy always in his power; ex- 
horted the line to be firm and steady; to fire with good aim; 
and if they would pour in but two volleys at killing distance, 
he would take upon himself to secure victory. To the conti- 
nentals, he was very brief. He reminded them of the confi- 
dence he had always reposed in their skill and courage; assured 
them that victory was certain if they acted well their part; and 
desired them not to be discouraged by the sudden retreat of 
the militia, that being part of his plan and orders. Then taking 
post with this line, he waited in stern silence for the enemy.” 

“ The British lieutenant colonel, urging forward, was at 
Jength gratified with the certainty of battle; and being prone 
to presume on victory, he hurried the formation of his troops. 
The light and legion infantry, with the seventh regiment, com- 
posed the line of battle; in the center of which was posted the 
artillery, consisting of two grasshoppers; avd a troop of dra- 
goons was placed on each flank. The battalion of the seventy- 
first regiment, under major M‘ Arthur, with the remainder of 
the cavalry, formed the reserve. Tarleton placed himself with 
the line, having under him major Newmarsh, who command- 
ed the seventh regiment. The disposition was not completed, 
when he directed the line to advance, and the reserve to wait 
further orders.* The American light parties quickly yielded, 
fell back, and arrayed with Pickens. The enemy shouting, 


*< Tarleton’s cavalry are stated at three hundred and fifty, while that un- 
der Morgan didnot excced eighty,’ 

t Morgan’ s militia used rifles, ue were expert marksmen: this corps 
composed nearly one half of his infantry.” 

‘- Tarleton’s detachment is put down at one thousand. Morgan ina letter 
to general Greene, after his victory, gives his total at cight hundred. 
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rushed forward upon the front line, which retained its station, 
and poured in a close fire; but, continuing to advance with the 


bayonet on our militia, they retired and gained with haste the 


second line. Here, with part of the corps, Pickens took post 
on Howard’s right, and the rest fled to their horses; probably 
with orders to remove them to a further distance. Tarleton 
pushed forward, and was received by his adversary with un- 
shaken firmness. The contest became obstinate; and each party, 


animated by the example of its leader, nobly contended for 


victory. Our line maintained itself so firmly, as to oblige the 
enemy to order up his reserve. The advance of M‘Arthur re- | 
animated the British line, which again moved forward; and 
outstretching our front, endangered Howard’s right. This of- 
ficer instantly took measures to defend his flank, by directing 
his right company to change its front; but mistaking this order, 
the company fell back; upon which the line began to retire, 
and general Morgan directed it to retreat to the cavalry. This 
maneuvre being performed with precision, our flank became 
relieved, and the new position was assumed with promptitude. 
Considering this retrograde movement the precursor of flight, 
the British line rushed on with impetuosity and disorder; but 
as it drew near, Howard faced about, and gave it a close and 
murderous fire. Stunned by this unexpected shock, the most 
advanced of the enemy recoiled in confusion. Howard seized 
the happy moment, and followed his advantage with the bay- 
onet. This decisive step gave us the day. The reserve having 
been brought near the line, shared in the destruction of our 
fire, and presented no rallying point to the fugitives.* A part 
of the enemy’s cavalry, having gained our rear, fell on that 


‘portion of the militia who had retired to their horses. Wash- 


ington struck at them with his dragoons, and drove them be- 


fore him. Thus by simultaneous efforts, the infantry and ca- 


valry of the enemy were routed. Morgan pressed home his 
success, and the pursuit became vigorous and general. The 
British cavalry having taken no part in the action, except the 
two troops attached to the line, were in force to cover the re- 
treat. This, however, was not done. The zeal of lieutenant 


* «© In the eagerness of pursuit Washington advanced near thirty yards in 
front of his regiment. Observing this, three British officers wheeled about, 
and made a charge upon him. The officer on his right was aiming to cut him 
down, when asergeant came up and intercepted the blow by disabling his 
sword arm. At the same instant the officer on his left was also about to make 
a stroke at him, when a waiter too small to wield a sword, saved him by 
wounding the officer with a ball, discharged from a pistol. At this moment 
the officer in the centre, who was believed to be Tarleton, made a thrust at 
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colonel Washington in pursuit having carried him before his 
squadron, Tarleton turned upon him with the troop of the 
seventeenth regiment of dragoons, seconded by many of his 
officers. The American lieutenant colonel was first rescued 
from this critical contest by one of his sergeants, and after- 
wards by a fortunate shot from his bugler’s pistol. This check 
concluded resistance on the part of the British officer, who 
drew off with the remains of his cavalry, collected his strag- 
glers, and hastened to lord Cornwallis. The baggage guard 
learning the issue of the battle, moved instantly towards the 
British army. A part of the horse, who had shamefully avoid- 
ed action, and refused to charge when Tarleton wheeled on 
the impetuous Washington, reached the camp of Cornwallis 
at Fisher’s creek, about twenty-five miles from the Cowpens, 
in the evening. The remainder arrived with lieutenant colonel 
Tarleton on the morning following. In this decisive battle we 
lost about seventy men, of whom twelve only were killed. 
The British infantry, with the exception of the baggage guard, 
were nearly all killed or taken. One hundred, including ten 
officers, were killed; twenty three officers and five hundred 
privates were taken. The artillery, eight hundred muskets, 
two standards, thirty-five baggage waggons, and one hundred 
dragoon horses, fell into our possession.” 

The minor incidents of the Southern War are related with 


great felicity by General Lee. The many remarkable cases which 


occurred, of hair-breadth escapes and of ingenious stratagem, 
are well told, and give a pleasant seasoning to his work. 
The following may serve as examples, and will not fail to en- 
gage attention. : 

* Colonel Williams (in the retreat before Cornwallis) more 
and more satisfied of his safety from his superiority in the 
quality of his cavalry, and wishing to take a distance whence 
he could conveniently interrupt the British parties while col- 
lecting provisions and forage, placed himself a few miles on 
the east side of Reedy fork, having the Almance creek between 
him, and the enemy. The left of the light troops were com- 
posed of militia, who had lately joined under colonel Clarke. 
Clarke’s militia were part of the conquerors of Ferguson, bet- 
ter suited for the field of battle, than for the security of camp. 
In this quarter, through some remissness in the guards, and 
concealed by a fog, the British van approached close before 
it was discovered. After a halt for a few minutes on the op- 


him, which he parried; upon which the officer retreated a few paces, and 
chen discharged a pistol at him, which wounded his knee.” Marshall’s Life 
of Washington. 
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posite bank, it descended the hill approaching the water, where 
receiving a heavy fire of musketry and rifles, it fell back, and 
quickly reascending was rallied on the margin of the bank. 
Here a field officer rode up, and in a loud voice addressing 
his soldiers, he rushed down the hill at their head, our fire 
pouring upon him, and plunged into the water. In the woods 
occupied by the riflemen, stood an old log school-house, a little 
to the right of the ford. The mud stuffed between the logs had 
mostly fallen out, and the apertures admitted the use of rifles 
with ease. In this house twenty-five select marksmen, of King’s 
mountain militia, were posted by Lee, with orders to forego 
taking any part in the general resistance, but to hold them- 
selves in reserve for particular objects. The leading officer 
plunging in the water, attracted general notice; and the school- 
house party, recollecting its order, singled him out as their 
mark. The stream being deep, and the bottom rugged, he ad- 
vanced but slowly; his soldiers on each side of him, and ap- 
parently some of them holding his stirrup leathers. This select 
party discharged their rifles at him, one by one, each man 
sure of knocking him over; and having reloaded, eight or nine 
of them emptied their guns a second time at the same object.” * 

When the contest was over, upon inquiry who the officer 
was, that led the enemy into the creek, and crossed with the 
leading section of the column, it was discovered that he was 
lieutenant colonel Webster, commandant of the British van, 
and that he had crossed unhurt. 

* While the allied army was engaged before Savannah, col- 
onel John White of the Georgia line, conceived and executed. 
an extraordinary enterprise. Captain French with a small par- 
ty of the British regulars, was stationed on the Ogeechee river, 
about twenty-five miles from Savannah. At the same place lay 
five British vessels, of which four were armed, the largest 
mounting fourteen guns. White having with him only captain 
Etholm and three soldiers, kindled many fires, the illumination 
of which was discernable at the British station, exhibiting by the 
manner of ranging them, the plan of a camp. To this strata- 
gem he added another: he and his four comrades, imitating 


* « The twenty-five riflemen were selected from their superior excellence 
as marksmen. It was no uncommon amusement among them to put an ap- 
pie on the point of a ramrod, and holding it inthe hand with the arm exten- 
ded, to permit theircomrades, known to be expert, to fire at it; when many 
balls would pass through the apple; and yet lieutenant colonel Webster, 
mounted upon a stout horse, in point blank shot, slowly moving through 
a deep water course, was singled out by this party, who fired, sereatim, thir- 
ty-two or three times at him, and neither struck him nor his horse.” 
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the manner of the staff, rode with haste in various directions, 

iving orders in a loud voice. French became satisfied that a 
large body of the enemy were upon him; and on being sum- 
moned by White, he surrendered (1st of October) his detach- 
ment, the crews of the five vessels, forty in number, with the 
vessels, and one hundred and thirty stand of arms.” 

“Colonel White having succeeded, pretended that he must 
keep back his troops, lest their animosity, already stifled by 
his great exertions, should break out, and indiscriminate slaugh- 
ter take place in defiance of his authority; and that therefore 
he would commit his prisoners to three guides who would con- 
duct them safely to good quarters. This humane attention on 
the part of White was thankfully received. He immediately 
ordered three of his attendants to proceed with the prisoners, 
who moved off with celerity, anxious to get away lest the fury 
of White’s corps, believed to be near at hand, might break out, 
much disposed as he himself was to restrain it.” 

“ White, with the soldier retained by him, repaired, as he 
announced to his guides and prisoners, to his troops for the 
purpose of proceeding in their rear.” 

“« He now employed himself in collecting the neighborhood 
militia, with whom he overtook his guides, their charge safe 
and happy in the good treatment experienced.” 

“The extraordinary address of White was contrasted by 
the extraordinary folly of French; and both were necessary to 
produce this wonderful issue. ‘T he affair approaches too near 
the marvellous to have been admitted into these Memoirs, had 
it not been uniformly asserted, as uniformly accredited, and 
never contradicted.” 

‘The retreat of General Greene into Virginia before Cornwal- 
lis was, as the American reader will recollect, one of the most 
arduous and important operations of the whole war. The his- 
tory given of it in the Memoirs, is particularly circumstantial, 
and related in the most lively and interesting manner. Gene- 
ral Greene had formed, under colonel Otho Williams, a light 
corps, (of which Lee’s legion constituted a part,) whose pro- 
vince it was to hover round the skirts of the pursuers, and to 
retard their march by vigilance and judicious positions, while 
with the main body he hastened towards the Dan, the bounda. 
ry of his dangers. The light corps was conducted with signal 
skill and intrepidity, and contributed essentially to the success 
of the enterprise. We regret that our limits will not admit ot 
the insertion here, of all that relates to the movement of this 
body especially. We shall, however, proceed to copy the con- 
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cluding part of the recital, in which there is nothing lost of the 
excellent qualities that characterize the whole. 

*« Having continued on the route to Dix’s ferry as far as he 
deemed advisable, and presuming that General Greene would 
on the next day reach the vicinity of the Dan, colonel Wil- 
liams determined to pass to the road on his right, leading to 
Irwin’s ferry, the route of the main body. He communicated 
this intention to the rear officer;.and moved forward with in- 
creased celerity, for the purpose of gaining a distant night po- 
sition, that he might be able to diminish the guards necessary 
for the security of his corps when close to the enterprising 
enemy.” 

“ Lieutenant colonel Lee, having discovered, from conver- 
sation with his guides, that a bye-way in front would lead him 
into Williams’s rear before the close of evening, and save a 
considerable distance, determined to avail himself of the ac- 
commodation. A subaltern’s command of dragoons was left to 
proceed on the route taken by colonel Williams, with orders 
to communicate any extraordinary occurrence to the comman- 
dant and. to lieutenant colonel Lee. The cavalry, who met 
Miller in the morning, had lost their breakfast; and Lee’s 
chief object in taking the short course was to avail himself of 
an abundant farm for the refreshment of this party. As soon 
as he reached the proposed route, the infantry were hastened 
forward, with directions to halt at the farm, and prepare for 
the accommodation of the corps; while the cavalry continued 
close to the enemy. In due time afterwards, they were drawn 
off and passed through the woods, leaving in front of the Bri- 
tish van the detachment which had been selected to follow the 
route of the light troops. The obscurity of the narrow road 
taken by Lee, lulled every suspicion with respect to the enemy; 
and 2 few videts only were placed at intermediate points, rather 
to give notice when the British should pass along, than to 
guard the legion from surprise. This precaution was most for- 
tunate; for so it happened, that lord Cornwallis, having ascer- 
tained that Greene had directed his course to Irwin’s ferry, 
determined to avail himself of the nearest route to gain the 
road of his enemy, and took the path which Lee had selected, 
Our horses were unbridled, with abundance of provender be. 
fore them; the hospitable farmer had liberally bestowed his 
meal and bacon, and had given the aid of his domestics in 
hastening the much wished repast. To the surprise and grief 
of all, the pleasant prospect was instantly marred by the fire of 
the advanced videts,—certain signal of the enemy’s approach. 
Before the farm was a creek, which, in consequence of the late 
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incessant rains, could be passed only by a bridge, not more 
distant from the enemy than from our party. The cavalry be- 
ing speedily arrayed, moved to support the videts; while the i in- 
fantry were ordered, in full run, to seize and hold the bridge.” 

«© The enemy was equally surprised with ourselves at this 
unexpected meeting; and the light party in front halted, to re- 
port and be directed. This pause was sufficient. The bridge 
was gained, and socn passed by the corps of Lee. The British 
followed. The road over the bridge leading through cultivated 
fields for a mile, the British army was in full view of the 

troops of Lee as the latter ascended the eminence on whose 
summit they entered the great road to Irwin’s ferry.” 

“Thus escaped a corps, which had been hitherto guarded 


with unvarying vigilance; whose loss would have been severely 


felt by the American general; and which had been just exposed 


‘to imminent peril from the presumption of certain security. 
‘Criminal improvidence! A soldier is always in danger, when 


his conviction of sechrity leads him to dispense with the most 
vigilant precautions.” 

“Cornwallis, at length in Greene’s rear, urged his march 
with redoubled zeal, confident of overtaking his adversary be- 
fore he could reach the Dan. Adverse efforts to accelerate and 
to retard were unceasingly exhibited during the evening; the 
enemy’s van being sometimes so close as to indicate a deter- 
mination to force ‘the light troops to prepare for defence. 
Avoiding a measure replete with peril, Williams persevered in 
his desultory retreat. More than once were the legion of Lee 
and the van of O’Hara within musket shot; which presented so 
acceptable an invitation to the marksmen flanking the legion, 
that they were restrained with difficulty from delivering their 
fire. This disposition being effectually checked, the demeanor 
of the hostile troops became so pacific in appearance, that a 
spectator would have been led to consider them members of 
the same army. Only when a defile or a water course crossed 
our route did the enemy exhibit any indication to cut off our 
rear: in which essays, being always disappointed, their useless 

efforts were gradually discontinued.” 

“ The fall of night excited pleasure, as it promised respite 
from toil. But illusory was the expectation! for the British 
general was so eager to fall on Greene, whom he believed 
within his grasp, that the pursuit was not intermitted. The 
night was dark, the roads deep, the weather cold, and the air 
humid. Williams, throwing his horse in front, and the infantry 
of the legion in the rear, continued his retreat.” 

‘“* About eight in the evening, numerous fires discovered an 
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encampment before us. No pen can descr ibe the heart-rending 
feelings of our brave and wearied troops. Not a doubt was en- 
tertained, that the descried camp was Greene’s; and our daunt- 
less corps was convinced, that the crisis had now arrived when 
its self sacrifice could alone give a chance of escape to the main 
body. With one voice was announced the noble resolution to 
turn on the foe, and, by dint of desperate courage, so to crip- 
ple him as to force a discontinuance of pursuit. This heroic 
spirit, first breathed in whispers, soon gained the ear of Wil- 
liams; who, alike daring and alike willing to offer up his life 
for the safety of an army on which the hopes of the South rest- 
ed, would have been foremost in the bold conflict. But his 
first impressions soon yielded to conclusions drawn from a re- 
ference to the date of general Greene’s last letter, which de- 
monstrated the mistaken apprehension of the troops. Enjoying 
the delight inspired by their manly ardor, and commending 
their devotion to their country, he calmed their disquietude. 
They shortly reached the camp of fires, and discovered that 
it was the ground where Greene had halted on the evening of 
the 11th. Relieved from the dire foreboding, the light corps 
continued its march until the rear officer made known to the 
commandant that the enemy had halted. The first convenient 
spot was occupied for the night; the fires were instantly kin- 
dled: the cold and wet, the cares and toils of the day, were 
soon forgotten in the enjoyment of repose.” 

«“ About midnight our troops were put in motion, in conse- 
quence of the enemy’s advance on our picquets, which the 
British general had been induced to order from knowing that 
he was within forty miles of the Dan, and that all his hope 
depended on the exertions of the following day. Animated 
with the prospect of soon terminating their present labors, the 
light troops resumcd their march with alacrity. The roads 
continued deep and broken, and were rendered worse by be- 
ing-incrusted with frost: nevertheless, the march was pushed 
with great expedition. In the forenoon one hour was applied 
by both commanders to the refreshment of their troops.” 

« About noon colonel Williams received a letter from gene- 
ral Greene, communicating the delightful tidings of his pas- 
sage over the Dan on the preceding day. The whole corps 
became renovated in strength and agility; so powerful is the 
influence of the mind over the body. The great object of their 
long and faithful labors being so nearly accomplished, a gene- 
ral emulation pervaded all ranks to hasten to the boundary of 
their cares and perils. The hopes of the enemy were still 
high, and. he rivalled our lastaieed celerity; the van of O’Hara 
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following close on the rear of Lee. About three in the even- 
ing we arrived within fourteen miles of the river; and colonel 
Williams, leaving the legion of Lee to wait on the enemy, 
took the nearest course to Boyd’s ferry. Before sunset he 
gained the river, and was soon transported to the opposite 
shore.” 

“¢ Lee, at the assigned period, directed his infantry to fol- 
low on the route of Williams; and about dark withdrew with 
his cavalry, the enemy being still in motion. Between the hours 
of eight and nine, the cavalry reached the river just as the boats 
had returned from landing the legion infantry. In obedience 
to the disposition of lieutenant colonel Carrington, quarter 
master general, who superintended, in person, his arrange- 
ments for the transportation of the army, the horses were 
turned into the stream, while the dragoons, with their arms 
and equipments, embarked in the boats. Unluckily, some of 
the horses turned back, and gaining the shore fled into the 
woods; and for a time some apprehensions were entertained 
that they might be lost. They were, however, recovered; and 
being forced into the river, followed those preceding them. In 
the last boat, the quarter master general, attended by lieute- 
nart colonel Lee and the rear troop, reached the friendly 
shore.” 

“In the evening lord Cornwallis had received the unwel- 
come news of Greene’s safe passage over the Dan; and now 
relinquishing his expectation of annihilating a second army, 
and despairing of striking the light corps, so long in his view 
and always safe, he gave repose to his vainly wearied troops.” 

American readers of every description must follow with 
lively solicitude and unabated interest, the author of these 
Memoirs, in almost all his details concerning the sufferings, 
privations, and extraordinary marches of the troops. His cri- 
ticisms, however, on the dispositions and movements of the 
several commanders, will scarcely be gratifying to any other 
than military men, and would seem to occupy too much space, 
while they are at the same time, couched in too positive a lan- 
guage. We do not pretend to assert that they have not their 
value. His candor in pointing out the mistakes and errors into 
which he himself occasionally fell, in executing the important 
parts allotted to him, is much to be admired: nor does he 
spare himself, as will be seen by the amusing anecdote we are 
about to quote, even where some share of ridicule might seem 
to be incurred, by the disclosure. 

On the return of General Greene into South Carolina, lieu- 
tenant colonel Lee was instructed to join Marion, and in obe- 
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dience to his orders, took the route towards Cross creek, which 
it was inferred, would very much conceal his real object. 

“ After progressing in this course as long as was compatible 
with its speedy union with Marion, the light corps turned to 
the right, and, by a very expeditious march, gained Drowning 
creek, a branch of Little Pedee. In a large field, on the south- 
ern side of this stream, Lee encamped for the night, when a 
very extraordinary occurrence took place, worthy, from its sin- 
gularity, of relation.” 

“« Between two and three in the morning, the officer of the 
day was informed that a strange noise had been heard in front 
of the picquet, stationed on the great road near the creek, 
resembling that occasioned by men moving through a swamp.” 

“ Presently, towards that quarter, the sentinel fired, which 
was followed by the sound of the bugle calling in the horse 
patroles, as was the custom on the approach of the enemy. 
The troops were immediately summoned to arms, and arrayed 
for defence. The officer of the day reported very particularly 
every thing which had passed, adding that several of the sen- 
tinels and one patrole concurred in asserting, that they heard 
plainly the progress of horsemen, concealing with the utmost 
care their advance. Never was a more perplexing moment: 
yet, knowing as lieutenant colonel Lee did, that no enemy 
could be near him, unless lord Cornwallis, divining Greene’s 
plan and Lee’s route, had pushed a body from Wilmington, 
with orders to proceed until it reached Drowning creek, where 
Lee would probably pass it, for the purpose of intercepting 
him, he was induced to consider the intelligence as’ the tabri- 
cation of imagination, which sometimes leads the most serene 
and circumspect into error.” 

“In a few moments, in a different quarter of our position, 
another sentinel fired, and soon afterwards the same report, 
from that point, was made, as had just been received from the 
other. Appearances now were so strong as to dissipate the 
first conclusion, and what was deemed imaginary, was felt to 
be real.” 

“ A change in the formation of the troops was made to cor- 
respond with this last annunciation of the enemy’s approach.” 

“ This was not completed before, in a different direction, 
we heard the discharge of a third sentinel. Now the most 
excruciating sensations were experienced: it appeared as if 
these different feelings of our position were wisely and dexte- 
rously made, preparatory to a general assault, to take effect as 
soon as the approach of light should warrant its commence- 
ment. All that could be done, was done. The picquets and 
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sentinels held their stations; the horse patroles had been called 
in; and the corps changed its position in silence and with pre- 
cision upon every new annunciation; having in view the conjoint 
object of keeping the fires between us and the enemy, and 
holding the horse in the rear of the infantry. During our last 
evolution to this end, we were again interrupted by the dis- 
charge of the line of sentinels in our rear, along the great road. 

Thus the enemy had traversed the major segment of our posi- 
tion, and had at length fixed himself upon the road of our 
march.” 

“ No doubt now remained, not only of the enemy being upon 
us, but that he was in force, and well understood his object. 
He had reconnoitred with penetreton and perseverance; and 
had ultimately placed himself in the very spot most certainly 
promising success.” 

‘* To attempt to regain Deep river was idle, if practicable; 
for Greene must now be two or three days’ march towards 
Cambden, the intermediate country hostile,"and the British 
army within striking distance of some points of our route. 
Marion only could afford safety; and he was cn the south of 
the Pedee, at least two days’ march from us. The review of 
our situation admitted but one’ conclusion,—that hope of aid 
could not be indulged, and that we must rely upon ourselves 
only. Brave soldiers can always be sately trusted with their 
situation. Lee, passing along the line of infantry, made known 
our condition: reminding them of their high reputation; en- 
joining profound silence throughout the approaching contest; 
and fassuring them, with their customary support, he had no 
doubt but that he should force his way to the Pedee, where 
we should find all that was desirable. To the cavalry he briefly 
communicated the dangers which surrounded us, mingled with 
expressions of his thorough confidence that every man would 
do his duty, and. concluded by pressing upon the officers not 
to permit any partial success to tempt pursuit, without orders, 
or to relax circumspection, but to bear in mind, that the con- 
test before us was not the affair of an hour, but might last for 
days.” 

‘ This address was answered by whispers of applause; and 
having formed in columns, one of horse, and the other of foot, 
Lee waited anxiously for the break of day, the presumed sig- 
nal for action.” 

“ It soon appeared, and the columns advanced to the great 
road, infantry in front, baggage in the centre, and the cavalry 
in the rear. As soon as the head of the column reached the 
road, it turned to the left, pursuing the route to the Pedee. 
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The van officer, proceeding a few hundred yards, now got 

to the sentinel who had fired last, and received from him the 
‘same account so often given before. The enigma still remained 
unexplained, and the corps continued its march, in slow motion, 
expecting every moment the enemy’s fire. In this state of 
suspense we might have continued long, had not the van officer 
directed his attention to the road, for the purpose of examining 
the trail of our active foe, when to his astonishment, he found 
the track of a large pack of wolves. It was now evident, that 
the presumed enemy was a troop of wild beasts, collected 
together, and anxious to pass along their usual route, when, 
finding it obstructed, they turned from point to point to pass 
through the field: every where fired upon, they continued 
widening their circuit until they reached the great road from 
which they had been originally turned. Our agitation vanished; 

and was succeeded by facetious glee.” 

Our author speaking of the proclamation of Cornwallis, which 
denounced death against all persons, who, having received 
protections, should be found in arms against the king’s troops, 
remarks, that ‘this sanguinary conduct in the amiable, hu- 
mane Cornwallis, evinces the proneness of military men, how- 
ever virtuous, to abuse power.” We were much tempted to apply 
this observation to Lee himself, when we read the statement 
(p- 283 vol. 1) of the retaliation which he exercised, upon the 
British party that killed his bugler. The vengeance was, indeed 
provoked, and might have been politic, but we cannot view it 
in any other light than as unwarrantably severe. The massacre, 
too, of the loyalists with colonel Pyle, when surprised, is cal- 
culated to awaken emotions of horror, although it admits of a 
plausible justification, under all the circumstances of the case. 
The placing of two prisoners in the centre of the American 
cavalry, with a charge so to conduct themselves, as to favor 
the deception about to be practised upon their own commander, 
“in default of which the sergeant having the care of them, 
was ordered to put them to death instantly,” is another feature 
in this transaction, which we cannot contemplate, without being 
ready to exclaim against the barbarous policy, or the stern 
necessity, that dictated so cruel an expedien& This southern 
war has altogether a complexion of great inhumanity; in some 
instances, of savage ferocity. The animosity which prevailed, 
particularly between the champions of independence and the 
loyalists, was of the most acrimonious and unrelenting charac- 
ter. “ he fact is this” says our authér pleading in extenu- 
ation of the excesses committed, “‘ that the constitution of the 
southern people, is warmer than that of their northern brethren; 
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consequently the war in some parts of Georgia, and the Caro- 
linas was conducted with great bitterness among the inhabi- 
tants, and some tragical scenes took place on both sides.” This 
explanation is not, however, the true one. The more ardent 
temperament to which he alludes, might have somewhat in- 
creased the evil, but the chief cause lay deeper. It is to be 
found in the genius of cévi/ war itself, as the current of all 
history attests. The kind of hostilities, by platoons, almost by 
individuals, waged in the south,—a partizan contest as it is 
technically styled,—naturally leads to a peculiar rancour of 
enmity, and served to inflame those untoward dispositions, 
with which both parties entered on the contest. There is 
enough in the deportment of our southern brethren towards 
each other, during this calamitous period; in the terrible suffer- 
ings, which they endured almost universally; in the wretched 
condition to which their country was reduced,—to make the 
most obdurate mind shudder, even at the name of civil war, 
and to induce us to deprecate most fervently, the accension of 
a war of any kind, upon our favoured soil. 

General Washington asserts in these Memoirs,—as he must 
indeed, wherever our struggle for independence is the subject 
of recital, that supremacy of: merit,—which is so incontestably 
established for him in the work of chief justice Marshall. He 
is presented here, in some, if not absolutely novel, at least 
very striking and interesting points of view. Our author must 
have known him intimately, and therefore cherishes that en- 
thusiastic veneration for his memory, which is common to all 
who enjoyed the same advantage. He thus traces his military 
character generally. 

“ Cautious as Washington undoubtedly was, his caution was 
exceeded by his spirit of enterprise. He resembled Marcellus 
rather than Fabius, notwithstanding his rigid adherence to the 
Fabian policy during our war. Ardent, and impetuous by 
nature, he had nevertheless, subjected his passions to his reason; 
and could with facility, by his habitual self-control, repress his 
inclinations whenever his judgment forbade their indulgence: 


the whole tenor of his military life evinces uniform and com- 
plete self-command.” 


Among the anecdotes, in which this great man is made to 
bear a part, that of the mission of Champe related in the 
second volume, deserves to be selected for quotation. It is 
quite new to us, and in itself remarkable. Our author has 
devoted to it an entire, and pretty long chapter; when it might 
have been comprised in a much narrower compass. Notwith- 
standing, so curious is the whole affair, that we shall not hesi- 
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tate to transcribe the greater part of his narrative, not being 
able to abridge to our satisfaction, any more than a few of the 
first pages. 

General Washington, as appears not only from the particu- 
lar transaction, we are about to lay before our readers, but 
from several other facts stated in these Memoirs, was passion- 
ately desirous, after the desertion of Arnold, to have the 
traitor seized in the British camp, and conveyed back alive 
to the American quarters, there to suffer the ignominious fate 
he so well merited. In this desire, he was rendered the more 
eager, by the suspicion, that an act of treachery similar to 
that of Arnold, was meditated by a major general in the Ame- 
rican service. Upon his arrival at the camp of Greene, in the 
vicinity of Tappan, he sent for the author of these Memoirs, 
then posted with the light troops in front. When the latter 
presented himself, he had put into his hands, a bundle of papers 
relating to the supposed extension of the conspiracy of Ar- 
nold, and was, after he had read them, addressed in the fol- 
lowing terms by Washington, whose tone and countenance he 
describes, as indicating, ‘“‘ a mind deeply agitated.” 

“IT have sent for you, in the expectation that you have in 
your corps individuals capable and willing to undertake an in- 
dispensable delicate and hazardous project. Whoever comes 
forward upon this occasion, will lay me under great obliga- 
tions personally, and in behalf of the United States I will 
reward him amply. No time is to be lost: he must proceed, 
if possible, this night. My object is to probe to the bottom 
the afflicting intelligence contained in the papers you have 
just read; to seize Arnold, and by getting him to save Andre. 
They are all connected. While my emissary is engaged in 
preparing means for the seizure of Arnold, the guilt of others 
can be traced; and the timely delivery of Arnold to me, will 
possibly put it into my power to restore the amiable and un- 
fortunate Andre to his friends. My instructions are ready, in 
which you will find my express orders that Arnold is not to 
be hurt; but that he be permitted to escape if to be prevented 
only by killing him, as his public punishment is the only ob- 
ject in view. This you cannot too forcibly press upon whom- 
soever may engage in the enterprise; and this fail not to do. 
With my instructions are two letters, to be delivered as 
ordered, and here are some guineas for expenses.” 

Lee, in reply, designated, as eminently fit for the projected 
enterprise, the sergeant major of the cavalry, called Champe, 
a young Virginian of twenty-three, or twenty-four years of 
age, “‘ rather above the common size—full of bone and mas- 
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cle; with a saturnine countenance, grave, thoughtful, and taci- 
turn; of tried courage and inflexible perseverance.” The 
general exclaimed that he was the very man for the business, 
and the matter was, accordingly, opened by Lee, to the ser- 
geant. The latter manifested at first, great reluctance to em- 
bark in the scheme, on account of the ignominy which would 
attach, to the appearance of desertion. His scruples were, 
however, at length overcome, and our author proceeds thus in 
narrating the subsequent proceedings. | 

“This part of the business being finished, the major and 
sergeant’s deliberation were turned to the manner of the lat- 


‘ ter’s desertion; for it was well known to both that to pass the 


numerous patroles of horse and foot crossing from the station- 


ary guards, was itself difficult, which was now rendered more 


so by parties thrown occasionally beyond the place called Li- 
berty Pole, as well as by swarms of irregulars, induced some- 
times to venture down tothe very point at Paulus Hook with 
the hope of picking up booty. Evidently discernible as were 
the difficulties in the way, no relief could be administered by 
major Lee, lest it might induce a belief that he was privy to 
the desertion, which opinion getting to the enemy would in- 
volve the life of Champe. The sergeant was left to his own 
resources and to his own management, with the declared de- 
termination, that in case his departure should be discovered 
before morning, Lee would take care to delay pursuit as long 
as was practicable.” 

“‘ Giving to the sergeant three guineas, and presenting his 
best wishes, he recommended him to start without delay, and 
enjoined him to communicate his arrivalin New York as soon 
thereafter as might be practicable Champe pulling out his 
watch, compared it with the major’s reminding the latter of 
the importance of holding back pursuit, which he was con- 
vinced would take place in the course of the night, and which 
might be fatal, as he knew that he should be obliged to zigzag 
in order to avoid the patroles, which would consume time. It 
was now nearly eleven. The sergeant returned to camp, and 
taking his cloak, valice and orderly book, he drew his horse 
from the picket, and mounting him put himself upon fortune. 
Lee, charmed with his expeditious consummation of the first 
part of the enterprise, retired to rest. Useless attempt! the past 
scene could not be obliterated; and, indeed, had that been 
pracicable, the interruption which ensued would have stopped 
repose.” 

“Within halfan hour captain Carnes, officer of the day, 
waited upon the major, and with considerable emotion told 
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him that one of the patrole had fallen in with a dragoon, who 
being challenged, put spur to his horse and escaped, though 
instantly pursued. Lee complaining of the interruption, and 
pretending to be extremely fatigued by his ride to and from 
headquarters, answered as if he did not understand what had 
been said, which compelled the captain to repeat it. Who can 
the fellow that was pursued be? inquired the major; adding, a 
countrymen, probably. No, replied the captain, the patrole 
sufficiently distinguished him to know that he was a dra- 
goon; probably one from the army, if not certainly one of our 
own. This idea was ridiculed from its improbability, as during 
the whole war but a single dragoon had deserted from the le- 
gion. This did not convince Carnes, so much stress was it now 
the fashion to lay on the desertion of Arnold, and the probable 
effect of his example. The captain withdrew to examine the 
squadron of horse, whom he had ordered to assemble in pur- 
suance of established usage on similar occasions. Very quickly 
he returned, stating that the scoundrel was known, and was no 
less a person than the sergeant-major, who had gone off with 
his horse, baggage, arms and orderly book,—so presumed, as 
neither the one nor the other could be found. Sensibly affected 
at the supposed baseness of a soldier extremely respected, the 
captain added that he had ordered a party to make ready for 
pursuit, and begged the major’s written orders.” ned 

** Occasionally this discourse was interrupted, and every idea 
suggested which the excellent character of the sergeant war- 
ranted, to induce the suspicion that he had not deserted, but 
had taken the liberty to leave camp with a view to personal 
pleasure: an example, said Lee, too often set by the officers 
themselves, destructive as it was of discipline, opposed as it 
was to orders, and disastrous as it might prove to the corps in 
the course of service.” 

“‘ Some little delay was thus interposed; but it being now an- 
nounced that the pursuing party was ready, major Lee directed 
a change in the officer, saying that he had a particular service 
in view, which he had determined to entrust to the lieutenant 
ready for duty, and which probably must be performed in the 
morning. He therefore directed him to summon cornet Mid- 
dieton for the present command. Lee was induced thus to act, 
first to add to the delay, and next from his knowledge of the 
tenderness of Middleton’s disposition, which he hoped would 
lead to the protection of Champe, should he be taken. Within 
ten minutes Middleton appeared to receive his orders, which 
were delivered to him made out in the customary form, and 
signed by the major. “ Pursue so far as you can with safety 
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* sergeant Champe, who is suspected of deserting to the ene- 
** my and has taken the road leading to Paulus Hook. Bring 
“him alive, that he may suffer in the presence of the army; 
‘¢ but kill him if he resists, or escapes after being taken.” 

“« Detaining the cornet a few minutes longer in advising him 
what course to pursue,—urging him to take care of the horse 
and accoutrements, if recovered,—and enjoining him to be on 
his guard, lest he might, by his eager pursuit, improvidently 
fall into the hands of the enemy,—the major dismissed Mid- 
dleton, wishing him success. A shower of rain fell soon after 
Champe’s departure, which enabled the pursuing dragoons to 
take the trail of his horse; knowing, as officer and trooper did, 
the make of their shoes, whose impression was an unerring 

vide.” * 

‘““When Middleton departed, it was a few minutes past 
twelve; so that Champe had only the start of rather more than an 
hour,—by no means as long as was desired. Lee became very 
unhappy, not only because the estimable and gallant Champe 
might be injured, but lest the enterprise might be delayed; 
and he spenta sleepless night. The pursuing party during the 
might, was, on their part, delayed by the necessary halts to 


_ examine occasionally the road, as the impression of the horse’s 


shoes directed their course; this was unfortunately too evi- 
dent, no other horse having passed along the road since the 
shower. When the day broke, Middleton was no longer forced 
to halt, and he pressed on with rapidity. Ascending an emi- 
nence before he reached the Three Pidgeons, some miles on 
the north of the village of Bergen, as the pursuing party reach- 
ed its summit, Champe was descried not more than half a 
mile in front. Resembling an Indian in his vigilance, the ser- 
geant at the same moment discovered the party, (whose object 
he was no stranger to,) and giving spur to his horse, he de- 
termined to outstrip his pursuers. Middleton at the same in- 
stant put his horses to the top of their speed; and being (as 
the legion all were) well acquainted with the country, he re- 
collected a short route through the woods to the bridge below 
Bergen, which diverges from the great road just after you 
gain the Three Pidgeons. Reaching the point of separation, 
he halted; and dividing his party, directed a sergeant with a 
few dragoons to take the near cut, and possess with all possible 
despatch the bridge, while he with the residue followed Champe; 


* The horses being all shod by our own farriers, the shoes were made in 
the same form; which, with a private mark annexed to the fore shoes, and 
Known to the troopers, pointed out the trail of our dragoons to each other, 
which was often very useful. 
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not doubting but that Champe must deliver himself up, as he 
would be closed between himself and his sergeant. Champe 
did not forget the short cut, and would have taken it himself, 
but he knew it was the usual route of our parties when return- 
ing in the day from the neighborhood of the enemy, properly 
preferring the woods to the road. He consequently avoided it; 
and persuaded that Middleton would avail himself of it, 
wisely resolved to relinquish his intention of getting to Paulus 
Hook, and to seek refuge from two British galleys, lying a few 
miles to the west of Bergen.” 

“‘ This was a station always occupied by one or two galleys, 
and which it was known now lay there. Entering the village of 
Bergen, Champe turned to his right, and disguising his change 
of course as much as he could by taking the beaten streets, 
turning as they turned, he passed through the village and took 
the road towards Elizabethtown Point. Middleton’s sergeant 
gained the bridge, where he concealed himself, ready to pounce 
upon Champe when he came up; and Middleton, pursuing his 
course through Bergen, soon got also to the bridge, when, to 
his extreme mortification, he found that the sergeant had 
slipped through his fingers. Returning up the road, he inquir- 
ed of the villagers of Bergen, whether a dragoon had been seen 
that morning preceding his party. He was answered in the 
afirmative, but could learn nothing satisfactorily as to the 
route he took. While engaged in inquiries himself, he spread 
his party through the village to strike the trail of Champe’s 
horse, a resort always recurred to. Some of his dragoons hit it 
just as the sergeant, leaving the village, got in the road to the 
Point. Pursuit was renewed with vigor, and again Champe 
was descried. He, apprehending the event, had prepared 
himself for it, by lashing his valice (containing his clothes and 
orderly book) on his shoulders, and holding his drawn sword 
in his hand, having thrown away its scabbard. This he did to 
save what was indispensable to him, and to prevent any inter- 
ruption to his swimming by the scabbard, should Middleton, 
as he. presumed, when disappointed at the bridge, take the 
measures adopted by him. The pursuit was rapid and close, 
as the stop occasioned by the sergeant’s preparations for 
swimming bas brought Middleton within two or three hun- 


dred yards. As soon as Champe got abreast of the galleys, he 
dismounted, and running through the marsh to the river, 
plunged into it, calling upon the galleys for help. This was 
readily given; they fired upon our horse, and sent a boat to 
meet Champe, who was taken in and carried on board, and 
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conveyed to New York with a letter from the captain of the 
galley, stating the past scene, all of which he had seen.” 

“ The horse with his equipments, the sergeant’s cloak and 
sword scabbard, were recovered; the sword itself, being held 
by Champe until he plunged into the river, was lost, as Mid- 
dleton found it necessary to retire without searching for it.” 

_ “ About three o’clock in the evening our party returned, 
and the soldiers, seeing the horse (well known to them) in our 
possession, made the air resound with exclamations that the 
scoundrel was killed.” 

“* Major Lee, called by this heart-rending annunciation 
from his tent, saw the sergeant’s horse led by one of Middle- 
ton’s dragoons, and began to reproach himself with the blood 
of the high prized faithful and intrepid Champe. Stifling his 
agony, he advanced to meet Middleton, and became somewhat 
relieved as soon as he got near enough to discern the counte- 
nance of his officer and party. There was evidence in their 
looks of disappointment, and he was quickly relieved by Mid- 
dleton’s information that the sergeant had effected his escape 
with the loss of his horse, and narrated the particulars just 
recited.” ; 

** Lee’s joy was now as full as, the moment before, his tor- 
ture had been excruciating. Never was a happier conclusion. 
The sergeant escaped unhurt, carrying with him to the ene- 
my undeniable testimony of the sincerity of his desertion,— 
cancelling every apprehension before entertained, lest the ene- 
my might suspect him of being what he really was.” | 

‘¢ Major Lee imparted to the commander in chief the oc- 
currence, who was sensibly affected by the hair-breadth escape 
of Champe, and anticipated with pleasure the good effect sure 
to follow the enemy’s knowledge of its manner.” 

*“‘ On the fourth day after Champe’s departure, Lee received 
a letter from him, written the day before in a disguised hand, 
without any signature, and stating what had passed after he 
got on board the galley, where he was kindly received.” 

‘“‘ He was carried to the commandant of New York as soon 
as he arrived, and presented the letter addressed to this offi- 
cer from the captain of the galley. Being asked to what corps 
he belonged, and a few other common questions, he was 
sent under care of an orderly sergeant to the adjutant-general, 
who, finding that he was sergeant-major of the legion horse, 
heretofore remarkable for their fidelity, he began to interrogate 
him. He was told by Champe, that such was the spirit of de- 
fection which prevailed among the American troops in conse- 
quence of Arnold’s example, that he had no doubt, if the tem- 
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per was properly cherished, Washington’s ranks would not 
only be greatly thinned, but that some of his best corps would 
leave him. To this conclusion, the sergeant said, he was led 
by his own observations, and especially by his knowledge of the 
discontents which agitated the corps to which he had belong- 
ed. His size, place of birth, his form, countenance, color of his 
hair, the corps in which he had served, with other remarks, in 


conformity to the British usage, was noted in a large folio . 


book. After this was finished, he was sent to the commander 
in chief, in charge of one of the staff, with a letter from the 


adjutant-general. Sir Henry Clinton treated him very kindly, 


and detained him more than one hour, asking him many ques- 
tions, all leading,—first to know to what extent this spirit of de- 
fection might be pushed by proper incitements,—what the most 
operating incitements,—whether any general officers were 
suspected by Washington as concerned in Arnold’s conspiracy, 
or any other officers of note;—who they were, and whether 
the troops approved or censured Washington’s suspicions;— 
whether his popularity in the army was sinking, or continued 
stationary. What was major Andre’s situation,—whether any 
change had taken place in the manner of his confinement,— 
what was the current opinion of his probable fate,—and 
whether it was thought Washington would treat him as a spy. 
To these various interrogations, some of which were perplex- 
ing, Champe answered warily; exciting, nevertheless, hopes 
that the adoption of proper measures to encourage desertion 
(of which he could not pretend to form an opinion) would 
certainly bring off hundreds of the American soldiers, includ- 
ing some of the best troops, horse as well as foot. Respecting 
the fate of Andre, he said he was ignorant, though there ap- 
peared to be a general wish in the army that his life should 
not be taken; and that he believed it would depend more upon 
the disposition of Congress, than on the will of Washington. 
“ After this long conversation ended, sir Henry presented 
._Champe with a couple of guineas, and recommended him to 
wait upon general Arnold, who was engaged in raising an 
American legion in the service of his majesty. He directed 
one of his aids to write to Arnold by Champe, stating who he 
was, and what he had said about the disposition in the army 
to follow his example; which being soon done, it was given to 
the orderly attending on Champe to be presented with the 
deserter to general Arnold. Arnold expressed much satisfac- 
tion on hearing from Champe the manner of his escape, and 
the effect of Arnold’s example; and concluded his numerous 
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inquiries by assigning quarters to the sergeant,—the same as 
were occupied by his recruiting sergeants.” ‘ 

“He also proposed to Champe to join his legion, telling 
him he would give to him the same station he had held in 
the rebel service, and promising further advancement when 
merited. Expressing his wish to retire from war, and his con- 
viction of the certainty of his being hung if ever taken by the 
rebels, he begged to be excused from enlistment; assuring the 
general, that should he change his mind, he would certainly 
accept his offer. Retiring to the assigned quarters, Champe 
now turned his attention to the delivery of his letters, which 
he could not effect until the next night, and then only to one 
of the two incognita to whom he was recommended. This 
man received the sergeant with extreme attention, and having 
read the letter, assured Champe that he might rely on his 
faithful co-operation in doing every thing in his power consis- 
tent with his safety, to guard which required the utmost pru- 
dence and circumspection. The sole object in which the aid 
of this individual was required, regarded the general and 
others of our army, implicated in the information sent to 
Washington by him. To this object Champe urged his atten- 
tion; assuring him of the solicitude it had excited, and telling 
him that its speedy investigation had induced the general to 
send him into New York. Promising to enter upon it with 
zeal, and engaging to send out Champe’s letters to major 
Lee, he fixed the time and place for their next meeting, when 
they separated.” 

‘*‘ Lee made known to the general cas had been transmit- 
ted to him by Champe, and received in answer directions to 
press Champe to the expeditious conclusion of his mission; as 
the fate of Andre would be soon decided, when little or no 
delay could be admitted in executing whatever sentence the 
court might decree. The same messenger who brought 
Champe’s letter, returned with the ordered communication, 
Five days had nearly elapsed after reaching New York, be- 
fore Champe saw the confidant to whom only the attempt 
against Arnold was to be entrusted. This person entered with 
promptitude into the design, promising his cordial assistance. 
To procure a proper associate to Champe was the first object, 
and this he promised to do with all possible despatch. Fur- 
nishing a conveyance to Lee, we again heard from Champe, 
who stated what I have related, with the additional intelli- 
gence that he had that morning (the last of September) been. 
appointed one of Arnold’s recruiting sergeants, having enlist- 
ed the day before with Arnold; and that he was induced to 
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take this afflicting step, for the purpose of securing uninter- 
rupted ingress and egress to the house which the general oc- 
cupied; it being indispensable to a speedy conclusion of the 
difficult enterprise which the information he had just received 
had so forcibly urged. He added, that the difficulties in his 
way were numerous and stubborn, and that his prospect of 
success was by no means cheering. With respect to the addi- 
tional treason, he asserted that he had every reason to believe 
that i it was groundless; that the report took its rise in the ene- 
my’s camp, and that he hoped soon to clear up that matter 
satisfactorily. The pleasure which the last part of this com- 
munication afforded, was damped by the tidings it imparted 
respecting Arnold, as on his speedy delivery depended An- 
dre’s relief. The interposition of sir Henry Clinton, who was 
extremely anxious to save his much loved aid-de-camp, still 
continued; and it was expected the examination of witnesses 
and the defence of the prisoner, would protract the decision 
of the court of inquiry, now assembled, and give sufficient time 
for the consummation of the project committed to Champe. 
A complete disappointment took place from « quarter un- 
foreseen and unexpected. The honorable and accomplished 
Andre, knowing his guilt, disdained defence, and prevented 
the examination of witnesses by confessing the character in 
which he stood. On the next day (the 2d of October) the 
court again assembled; when every doubt that could possibly 
arise in the case having been removed by the previous confes- 
sion, Andre was declared to be a spy, and condemned to suf- 
fer accordingly.” 

“The sentence was executed on the subsequent day in the 
usual form, the commander in chief deeming it improper to 
interpose any delay. In this decision he was warranted by the 
very unpromising intelligence received from Champe,—by 
the still existing implication of other officers in Arnold’s con- 
spiracy,—by a due regard to public opinion,—and by real 
tenderness to the condemned.” 

** Neither Congress nor the nation could have been with 
propriety informed of the cause of the delay, and without such 
information it must have excited in both alarm and suspicion. 
Andre himself could not have been entrusted with the secret, 
and would consequently have attributed the unlooked for 
event to the expostulation and exertion of sir Henry Clinton, 
which would not fail to produce in his breast expectations of 
ultimate relief; to excite which would have been cruel, as the 
realization of such expectation depended upon a possible but 
improbable contingency. The fate of Andre, hastened by him- 
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self, deprived the enterprise committed to Champe of a fea- 
ture which had been highly prized by its projector, and which 
had very much engaged the heart of the individual chosen to 
execute it.” 

*¢ Washington ordered major Lee to communicate what had 
passed to the sergeant, with directions to encourage him to 
prosecute with unrelaxed vigor the remaining objects of his 
instructions, but to intermit haste in the execution only as far 
as was compatible with final success.” 

‘“‘ This was accordingly done by the first opportunity, in the 
manner directed. Champe deplored the sad necessity which 
occurred, and candidly confessed that the hope of enabling 
Washington to save the life of Andre, (who had been the sub- 
ject of universal commiseration in the American camp) greatly 
contributed to remove the serious difficulties which opposed 
his acceding to the proposition when first propounded. Some 
documents accompanied this communication, tending to prove 
the innocence of the accused general; they were completely 
satisfactory, and did credit to the discrimination, zeal and 
diligence of the sergeant. Lee inclosed them immediately to 
the commander in chief, who was pleased to express the satis- 
faction he derived from the information, and to order the 
major to wait upon him the next day; when the whole subject 
was re-examined, and the distrust heretofore entertained of 
the accused was for ever dismissed.* Nothing now remained 
to be done, but the seizure and safe delivery of Arnold. To 
this object Champe gave his undivided attention; and on the 
19th of October, major Lee received from him a very particu- 
lar account of the progress he had made, with the outlines of 
his plan. This was, without delay, submitted to Washington; 
with a request for a few additional guineas. The general’s let- 
ter,} written on the same day, (20th October) evinces his at- 
tention to the minutiz of business, as well as his immutable 


*“ Copy of a letter from general Washington to major Lee, in his own 
handwriting. 
“DEAR Sir, “ October 13, 1780. 
“Tam very glad your letter, of this date, has given strength to my con- 
viction of the innocence of the gentleman who was the subject of your in- 
uiry. 
| . oy want to see you on a particular piece of business. If the day is fair, 
and nothing of consequence intervenes, I will be at the marquis’s quarters 
by ten o’clock to-morrow. If this should not happen, I shall be glad to see 
you at headquarters, I am, dear sir, your obedient servant, 
WasHINGTON.” 
+ Copy ofa letter from general Washington to major Lee, in his own 
handwriting. 
“DeaR Sir, ** Headquarters, October 20, 1780. 
“The plan proposed for taking A———d (the outlines of which are com- 
Municated in your letter, which was this moment put into my hands with - 
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determination to possess Arnold alive, or not at all. This 
was his original injunction, which he never omitted to enforce 
upon every proper occasion.” 

*¢ Major Lee had an opportunity in the course of the week 
of writing to Champe, when he told him that the rewards 
which he had promised to his associates would be certainly 
paid on the delivery of Arnold; and in the mean time, small 
sums of money would be furnished for casual expenses, it 
being deemed improper that he should appear with much, lest 
it might lead to suspicion and detection. That five guineas 
were now sent, and that more would follow when absolutely 
necessary.” 

“Ten days elapsed before Champe brought his measures 
to conclusion, when Lee received from him his final commu- 
nication, appointing the third subsequent night for a party of 
dragoons to meet him at Hoboken, when he hoped to deliver 
Arnold to the officer. Champe had, from his enlistment into 
the American legion (Arnold’s corps) every opportunity he 
could wish, to attend to the habits of the general. He disco- 
vered that it was his custom to return home about twelve 
every night, and that previous to going to bed he always visit- 
ed the garden. During this visit the conspirators were to 
seize him, and being prepared with a gag, intended to have 
applied the same instantly.” 

* Adjoining the house in which Arnold resided, and in 
which it was designed to seize and gag him, Champe had 
taken off several of the palings and replaced them, so that with 
care and without noise he could readily open his way to the 


out date) has every mark of a good one. I therefore agree to the promised 
rewards; and have such entire confidence in your management of the busi- 
ness, as to give it my fullest approbation; and leave the whole to the gui- 
dance of your own judgment, with this express stipulation and pointed in- 
junction, that he (A d) is brought to me alive. 

** No circumstance whatever shall obtain my consent to his being put to 
death. The idea which would accompany such an event, would be that 
ruffians had been hired to assassinate him. My aim is to make a public ex. 
ample of him: and this should be strongly impressed upon those who are 
employed to bring him off. The sergeant must be very circumspect;—toe 
much zeal may create suspicion,—and too much precipitancy may defeat. 
the project. The most inviolable secrecy must be observed on all hands. F 
send you five guineas; but I am not satisfied of the propriety of the ser- 


geant’s appearing with much specie. This circumstance may also lead to . 


suspicion, as it is but too well known to the enemy that we do not abound 
in this article. 

“ The interviews between the party in and out of the city, should be man- 
aged with much caution and seeming indifference; or else the frequency of 
their meetings, &c. may betray the design, and involve bad consequences; 
but I am persuaded you will place every matter in a proper point of view to 
the conductors of this interesting business, and therefore I shall only add, 
that I am, dear sir, &c. Ke, G. WasHINGTON.” 
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adjoining alley. Into this alley he meant to have conveyed his 
prisoner, aided by his companion, one of two associates who 
had been introduced by the friend to whom Champe had been 
originally made known by letter from the commander in chief, 
and with whose aid and counsel he had so tar conducted the 
enterprise. His other associate was with the boat prepared at 
one of the wharves on the Hudson river, to receive the party.” 

“ Champe and his friend intended to have placed themselves 
each under Arnold’s shoulder, and to have thus borne him 
through the most unfrequented alleys and streets to the boat; 
representing Arnold, in case of being questioned, as a drunk- 
en soldier whom they were conveying to the guard-house.” 

* When arrived at the boat the difficulties would be all sur- 
mounted, there being no danger nor obstacle in passing to the 
Jersey shore. These particulars as soon as known to Lee, 
were communicated to the commander in chief, who was 
highly gratified with the much desired intelligence. He direct- 
ed major Lee to meet Champe, and to take care that Arnold 
should not be hurt. The day arrived, and Lee with a party of 
dragoons left camp late in the evening, with three led accou- 
tred horses; one for Arnold, one for the sergeant and the third 
for his associate, never doubting the success of the enterprise, 
from the tenor of the last received communication. The party 
reached Hoboken about midnight, where they were concealed 
in the adjoining wood,—Lee with three dragoons stationing 
himself near the river shore. Hour after hour passed,—no 
boat approached. At length the day broke and the major re- 
tired to his party, and with his led horses returned to camp, 
when he proceeded to headquarters to inform the general of 
the much lamented disappointment, as mortifying as inexpli- 
cable. Washington having perused Champe’s plan and com- 
munication, had indulged the presumption that at length the 
object of his keen and constant pursuit was sure of execution, 
and did not dissemble the joy such conviction produced. He 
was chagrined at the issue, and apprehended that his faithful 
sergeant must have been detected in the last scene of his tedi- 
ous and difficult enterprise. 

“In a few days, Lee received an anonymous letter from 
Champe’s patron and friend, informing him that on the day 
preceding the night fixed for the execution of the plot, Ar- 
nold had removed his quarters to another part of the town, 
to superintend the embarkation of troops, preparing (as was 
rumoured) for an expedition to be directed by himself; and 
that the American legion, consisting chiefly of American 
deserters, had been transferred from their barracks to one ot 
the transports; it being apprehended that if left on shore until 
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the expedition was ready, many of them might desert. Thus 
it happened that John Champe, instead of crossing the Hud- 
son that night, was safely deposited on board one of the fleet 
of transports, from whence he never departed until the troops 
under Arnold landed in Virgina! Nor was he able to escape 
from the British army until after the junction of lord Corn- 
wallis at Petersburg, when he deserted; and proceeding high 
up into Virginia he passed into North Carolina near the Saura 
towns, and keeping in the friendly districts of that state, safely 


joined the army soon after it had passed the Congaree in pur- 


suit of lord Rawdon.” 

‘“* His appearance excited extreme surprise among his for- 
mer comrades, which was not a little increased when they 
saw the cordial reception he met with from the late major 
now lieutenant colonel Lee. His whole story soon became 
known to the corps, which reproduced the love and respect 
of officer and soldier (heretofore invariably entertained for the 
sergeant), heightened by universal admiration of his late dar- 
ing and arduous attempt.” 

“Champe was introduced to general Greene, who ve 
cheerfully complied with the promises made by the com- 
mander in chief, as far as in his power; and having provided 
the sergeant with a good horse and money for his journey, 
sent him to general Washington, who munificently anticipated 
every desire of the sergeant and presented him with his dis- 
charge from further service,* lest he might, in the vicissitudes 
of war, fall into the enemy’s hands; when, if recognized, he 
was sure to die on a gibbet.” 

We intended to make some additional extracts which would, 
we believe, have had a strong attraction for our readers, but 
the foregoing narrative has occupied so much space, as to 
render it necessary for us, to deny ourselves this gratification. 
Many very sagacious, and important general observations are 
scattered throughout these Memoirs, in relation to the insuffi- 
ciency of militia for the public service in war;—to the indis- 
pensable necessity of an ample accumulation of munitions, &c., 
and of a thorough knowledge of localities, before the commence- 
ment of hostilities; —to the selection of able and experienced 
officers, particularly for the management of raw recruits, &c. 


** When general Washington was called by president Adams to the 
command of the army, prepared to defend the country from French hostility, 
he sent to lieutenant colonel Lee to inquire for Champe; being determined 
to bring him into the field at the head of a company of infantry. 

** Lee sent to Loudon county, where Champe settled after his discharge 
from the army; when he learned that the gallant soldier had removed te 
Kentucky, where he soon after died.” 
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—Not only the narrative of general Lee, but the history of 
our Revolutionary struggle at all times, and in every part of the 
Union, furnishes the most direct and awful lessons of experi- 
ence on all these points: And yet how incomprehensiblv,— 
how lamentably,—have they not failed to produce their natu- 
ral,—one would have thought necessary, effect, with the pre- 
sent administration of this country, in the conduct of the un- 
hallowed war, which they have undertaken. The transactions 
on our frontiers for the few months, past, argue a degree of 
improvidence, and of rashness, that looks like a sudden and 
wrathful visitation of Divine Providence, rather than the con- 
sequence of native imbecility of mind, united to the most blind 
and intemperate passion. 

The Appendix to this work, contains some well written, 
and highly entertaining biographical notices. Among the 
number, those of major gencral baron de Kalb, and general 
Morgan, deserve to be particularly mentioned. [here is ano- 
ther name, prominent, too, in almost every page of the work, 
to which our attention was particularly attracted; that of 
colonel John Eager Howard. The career of this officer in the 
South has, we think, a character, even of more usefulness, and 
brilliancy, than that of any one of his associates in arms. He 
may be said to have decided, in one instance, the cause 
of independence. He is to be found in almost every ac- 
tion of any importance, pressing into the thickest of the fight 
with his intrepid corps, and rendering the most important 
service both by his courage and judgment. There is now no 
individual of the surviving revolu ionary officers, to whom the 
United States owe such heavy obligations. This gentleman is, 
however, one of those, who are now stigmatized as tories; — 
who, would not, if they were so disposed, be permitted, to 
serve their country once more, in that elevation of military 
rank, to which their experience and capacity entitle them. In 
the same class is the author of these Memoirs. We do not wish, 
in tenderness to the American name, to revive the recollection 
of the horrid catastrophe at Baltimore, in which he was so 
conspicuous a victim; but we cannot refrain from the reflec- 
tion, how far he must have been from expecting, when he 
fought by the side of Greene, that he would ever be pro- 
scribed as a tory, or ever bear the mark of wounds inflicted 
by an infuriate mob, in the land which he then served, with 
such entire and generous devotion. To call up a blush into the 
cheek, of every American not absolutely callous to the national 
disgrace, he has but to produce these Memoirs. They will, 
we trust, soon be, on every account, in the hands of alli his 


countrymen. 
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Observations on the Report of the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, which prefaced the Decrees concerning the New 
Organization of the National Guard, published in the Mont- 
teur of the 16th of March 1812. 


fWe have recently obtained from abroad, a small pamphlet, with the fore- 
going title, ascribed upon good authority, to the pen of Mr. Gentz, who 
is so deservedly classed, among the first political writers of his time. 
As it treats of matters, in which the American people have an immediate 
interest, and is written with considerable ability, we shall present them 
with a translation, (the original being in French) of the sections of it, to 
which we attach most importance. The Despot of France has so often 
appealed to the treaty of Utrecht, as the basis of his pretensions in favour 
of maritime rights, that it has become of some consequence for the 
world, to ascertain the true character, and force of this celebrated treaty. 
Mr. Gentz has, in the following pages, investigated and determined 
the question, in a manner fitted to convince every understanding, and to 
deprive the French government, of all colour of defence, for the imposi- 
tion it has attempted in this instance. The French Ministerial Report, 
to which the author refers, throughout his pamphlet, and which must 
be familiar to most of our readers, will be found in the appendix to our 
present number. } 


Tuis Report, which may be considered, as the introduc- 
tory Manifesto of the terrible war, now show to be com- 
menced, is but an exposition of the pretended encroachments 
of England on neutral rights, in maritime hostilities, and of 
_ the measures successively adopted by France to avenge and 
protect those rights. The author of the Report begins by as- 
serting, “that the rights of maritime neutrality, were solemnly 
“‘ regulated, by the treaty of Utrecht become the common law 
“¢ of nations,” and “ that this law has been re-enacted verbatim 
“in all subsequent treaties.” He thence proceeds to a recital 
of the “arbitrary and tyrannical edicts,” by which England 
has violated the principles of the treaty of Utrecht, and of the 
acts of reprisal with which France had combated those edicts; 
and the general result is—the urgent necessity, of employing 
all the disposable forces of France, to exclude neutrals from 
certain ports at the extremity of the continent, into which 
they might introduce a few bales of English merchandize. 

The French government must imagine, that its cotempora- 
ries reduced to a state of the most pitiable stupidity, have 
lost, together with the desire, or the power of resistance, even 
the remembrance of all that has happened in their own time; 
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even the last vestige of the history and ancient public law of 
Europe; or at least, the faculty of reading, comparing, and re- 
fiecting. Otherwise, it would not hold out to them as diplo- 
matic oracles, fables so clumsily put together, that the most 
credulous reader, must regard, in the light of an insult, the at- 
tempt to impose them on his belief. 

A satisfactory refutation of each part, or rather of every 
phrase, of this Report, would not be a difficult task. I shall 
restrict myself, however, at present, to a succinct examination 
of the questions of right. My object will be accomplished, if I 
succeed in proving,— 

ist. That the treaty of Utrecht, at the very period of its 
signature, was not,—could not be,—and was never pretended 
to be, “* the common law of nations with respect to maritime 
rights.” 

2dly. That this treaty, far from acquiring afterwards, an 
extension, or force other than that which it originally posses- 
sed, had not the most remote connexion, with any of the sub- 
sequent events, and political relations. 

3dly. That, in the strife in which France and England 
have, since the year 1806, been engaged, to lay the com- 
merce of all countries of the world under reciprocal interdic- 
tion, France must be considered as the real agressor. 

4thly. That the principles asserted in the Manifesto of the 
16th March, to justify the new war, with which the continent 
is about to be desolated, are the same,—carried indeed to an 
unprecedented height of atrocity,—-which have distinguished 
the march of the French government, in every stage of the 
present contest, 


I. For the establishment of a common law of nations, regu- 
lating the limits between belligerent, and neutral rights in 
maritime war, it would seem indispensable, that all indepen- 
dent powers, duly represented in a general congress, should 
have consulted together, on the principles to be followed in 
this department of public law, and have produced a code re- 
cogrized and sanctioned by all the parties interested. 

I need not dwell here, on the inadmissibility, and the ab- 
surdity even, of a supposition to this effect. It is sufficient, 
for us to know that no such enterprise has ever been achieved, 
nor even attempted, and particularly, that the treaty of 
Utrecht, such as it is, bears no mark of resemblance what- 
ever, to a code of public law, or a common rule of nations. 

What is generally styled the treaty of Utrecht, is, as all 
the world knows, merely a collection of separate treaties, con- 
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cluded between the different powers, that had taken part, in 
the war of the Spanish succession. Among these treaties, 
there are to be found three, relating to commerce and navi- 
gation: one between France and England; another between 
England and Spain; the third between France and Holland. 
_ In the treaty between France and England, it is stipulated 
that, if it should happen to either of these powers, to remain 
neutral in a maritime war, the flag of such power should 
cover the merchandize of the enemy of the other; and, in ad- 
dition, that, by contraband articles subject to confiscation, in 
every description of vessel, should be understood, only those, 
which were immediately applicable to the purposes of war. 
These two points settled, at all times, in a particular and dis- 
tinct manner, in each particular treaty of navigation, between 
the nations of the world, formed, at the end of the seven- 
teenth, and the commencement of the eighteenth century, 
nearly the whole question of neutral rights im maritime 
war. By the earlier treaties of 1655, and 1677, France and 
England had, with respect to these points, made thé same 
reciprocal concessions, as those contained in the treaty of 
Utrecht, and these concessions were renewed and enforced, 
even in favour of the power gd egy to remain neutral, in 
the famous commercial treaty of 178 

When attention is given to the Paadea situation of these 
two powers, it will no longer be a matter of surprise, that, in 
all the treaties between them affecting navigation, the greatest 
latitude of right should be allowed, to the one of them, that 
might remain neutral during a maritime war of the other. 
The reason is plain: the supposed event was so improbable, 
that all that was mutually promised, amounted as it were, to 
no more than a diplomatic compliment. After the decline of 
Spain, and subsequently of Holland,—Fyance and England 
were the two preponderating powers at sea. It was evident, 
that, directly or indirectly, every maritime war, of whatever 
importance or duration, must cither begin or finish, by being 
a war between England and France. Such in fact, is the his- 
tory of all the wars, which have occurred, since the close of 
the seventeenth century. Nothing was risked, by indulging 
in the supposition of a maritime war, in which one or the 
other would be neutral, because the case was difficult even to 
be imagined. The more they were confirmed in their position 
of rivals, the more did that rivalry verge towards a state of 
habitual hostiiity, and the less did it cost them, to be liberal 
in stipulations of the kind under review. 


But the final arrangements with respect to neutral rights, 
IV. 2G 
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made by treaty between England and France, did not bind 
either of the contracting parties, in its relations with other 
powers: no general principle resulted from them; each party 
retained the right of making on this head, with any other 
state, such arrangements as might seem the most easy, or 
useful. 

The treaty of navigation and commerce between England 
and Spain, forming a sequel to that of peace and amity, which 
these powers had signed at Utrecht, was but the ratification 
of a treaty of 1667, which was jdacheed verbatim in that of 
1713. In this treaty, favourable enough, indeed, in other re- 
spects for the party, that might eventually wear the character 
of a neutral, there is no mention made of the maxim, that 
*‘ free ships make free goods;”——an important fact, demon- 
strating in the first place, how slender was the connexion, be- 
tween these separate treaties, and in the second, how far the 
doctrine just mentioned, was, from being considered, as a 
law generally established, or of universal jurisdiction. For, if 
such had been the light in which it was viewed, the silence of 
a formal treaty, on a point of so great importance, would be 
wholly inexplicable. 

The treaty of commerce between’ France and Holland, 
signed at Utrecht, having had no reference to England, I 
need not give it any attention. 

As for the other powers of Europe,—as for those even that 
took part in the negotiations of Utrecht, or were included in 
the several treaties, such as Portugal, Prussia, Sweden, 
Savoy, Tuscany, Genoa, Venice, &c. not a word was uttered 
determining their maritime rights, or the limits of their future 
neutrality, neither upon any general principle, nor in relation 
to any one of the powers, who had co-operated in,the general 
pacification. 

To know precisely what idea the French government must 
itself have entertained, of- the character of these stipulations, 
concerning*neutral rights, and of the degree of propriety with 
which they could have been asserted, as gencral principles, 
we have but’to glance at the laws, which then constituted the 
maritime code of France herself. 

No country has exerted more severity, in her legislation 
against the freedom of neutrals in maritime war, than France. 
The ordonnances of Francis I. (1536 and 1543),—of Henry 
II. (1554),—-of Charles IX. (1569),—of Henry ILI. (1584), 
&c.,—had all enacted without any. reservation, “ that ene- 
‘“my’s goods should subject to confiscation, not only all mer- 
‘‘ chandize laden with them, but even the ship itself to whom- 
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**soever belonging.” The celebrated marine ordonnance of 
1681, which the French have long considered as one of the 
monuments of the glory of Louis XIV., sanctioned the same 
principles, while it added some exceedingly onerous provi- 


sions, with respect to the proof of neutrality, to passports, 


bills of lading, certificates of every kind, and the forms of 
proceeding in prize-causes. Ihe regulation of 1704, on the 
subject of prizes, published in the very war. to which the 
treaty of Utrecht’ succeeded, was strictly in u.ison with the 
ordonnance. “ If,” says the seventh article of the regulation, 


“there be found enemy’s goods on board of neutral vessels, ° 


“both the vessel and cargo shall be good prize.” The regula- 


tion of 1744 did, indeed, remove the most rigorous part of - 


this clause, but carefully retained the rest. The fifth article 
declares “subject to confiscation, enemy’s goods found on 
“board neutral or allied ships,’ adding, however, “ that the 
“ ships should be released.” 

If, as is unblushingly asserted in the present times, “ the 
“maritime rights of neutrals had been solemnly regulated by 
“the treaty of Utrecht,” it would be inconceivable how it 
happened, that the maritime legislation of France did not feel 
the influence of this great event;—neither at the epoch of its 
fancied occurrence, nor even as late as thirty years after- 
wards. The last law which she promulgated on the subject 
before the revolution—* Regulation concerning neutral navi- 
“ gation in time of war,” of the 26th July 1778, does not spe- 
cify the principle, that free ships make free goods. It is true 
that it does not, after the example of the preceding laws, pro- 
claim the opposite doctrine; but, to judge from the extreme 
rigor of all the other provisions of this regulation, from the 
nature of the proofs enacted by the second article, to establish 
the fact of neutrality, and finally from the tenor of the last 
article, which recognizes the ordonnance of 1681, “as to 
“ whatever part of it remains uncontradicted by the present 
“ regulation,’—to judge from this, it is evident, that, as late 
as 1778, the French government entertained no serious inten- 
tion, of asserting for the neutral flag, the privilege of protect- 
ing enemy’s goods. It is only since the occurrence of the 
armed neutrality of 1780, that France has abruptly changed 
her language, and maintained, with an effrontery worthy of 
the aurora of her golden age, “ that the liberty of the seas had 
“uniformly been the chief object of her ordonnances.” 

But lest it-should be supposed, that the ordonnances. of 
France, had nothing in common with her treaties, that legis- 
lation and the law of nations pursued each its usual and dis- 
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tinct course, without any mutual relation, I shall proceed to 
quote a memorable case, which will dissipate all doubts on 
this head. 

The Hanseatic towns, (Lubeck, Bremen and Hamburg,) 
were, from the middle of the seventeenth century, distin- 

ished by the particular favour of the French government. 
Cardinal Mazarine had granted them in the year 1655, a 
treaty, in which it was said, * that, as to the Hanseatic cities, 
“his majesty, departing from the ordonnances, wills and under- 
“scands, that their inhabitants shall be exempted from the 
“ rigor of the said ordonnances, for fifteen years, to the effect 
“‘ that the fag of an enemy should not subject to confiscation the 


* goods of the friend, and that their ships should be free, and 


“make tree. goods, although there should be on board mer- 
“chandize belonging to the enemy.”—In 1716, three years 
after the treaty of Utrechi!!—the Hanseatic towns demanded 
the renewal of this treaty. They obtained it, and such as fol- 
lows, is the language in which the principal article was couch- 
ed. * The vesse/s on board of which, may be found merchan- 
“ dize belonging to the enemies of his majesty, shall not be 
“liable to confiscation, no more than the remainder of their 
“cargo, but only the said merchandize belongiug to such 
“enemies, in the same manner as contraband articles, his 
“‘ majesty, departing in this respect, from all usages and or- 
“donnances of an opposite tenor, even from those of the 
“ vears 1536, 1584 and 1681, which enact, that enemy’s goods 
** subject to confiscation, both the wiérclidadize and vessel of a 
“ friend.”—It was represented to the Hanseatic towns in the 
light of an extraordinary favour, that they were curtailed in 
this new treaty, of but one half of the privileges, which had 
been granted to them in 1655. 

The treaty which the same towns obtained from France in 
1769, was, in every point, comformable to that of 1716. But 
a fact still more curious, because it borders, in point of date, 
so closely on the climacteric year 1780, remains to be noticed. 
It is, that a commercial convention which the French govern- 
ment caused to be signed on the 18th September 1779, with 
the duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, revived again all the 
severity of the ancient ordonnances, and among other things, 
declared most expressly, “‘that all enemy’s goods found on 
“ board of a neutral ship should be liable to confiscation.” 

It is thus that the French government considered, and it- 
self respected, the treaty of Utrecht! It is thus that this treaty 
had become, ‘the common law of nations for the rights of 
* the neutral flag.”!! 
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II. “* This law,” continues the Reporter, “ renewed verbatim 
“in all subsequent treaties, has consecrated the following prin- 
** ciples,” &c. I think I have said enough to enable the reader 
to judge whether, even at the period of its signature, the 
treaty of Utrecht, could have had tke authority of a general 
law, or have consecrated any principle whatever. The flat, 
peremptory assertion that ‘“‘ this treaty has been revived ver- 
‘““batim in all subsequent treaties,” is so entirely falsified, by 
a multitude of documents accessible to every reader, that 
those even, who have most attentively watched the course, 
and studied the spirit of the official publications of the French 
government, must be struck with surprise, at its hardihood in 
this instance. The fact is, that amid the numerous treaties 
which, from 1713 down to our day, have been framed, in part 
with a view to the determination of the maritime rights of 
various nations, there is not one, in which the treaty of 
Utrecht is either revived, confirmed, or cited as a precedent. 
The men who negotiated these treaties, knew well that some 
merely conventional arrangements made, in 1713, between 
France and England, or France and Holland, were not obli- 
gatory, either upon the powers whom these arrangements did 
not in any manner contemplate, or even on those who had 
mutually adopted the same, in their political relations with 
other states. Upon what principle could a Danish minister 
for example, have required an English negotiator to admit 
the stipulations of Utrecht, as the basis of the rights which the 
flag of Denmark or England, should enjoy during this neutra- 
lity? In the good times of diplomacy, such an absurdity as 
this, would never have entered into the head of any person. 

But even had the treaty of Utrecht been,—what it certainly 
was not,—the formal and acknowledged result, of a common 
consultation, of all the powers of Europe, on the tenure, and 
privileges of neutrality in maritime war, and consequently, a 
true code of laws, it is evident that the revolutions in the 
political system, since 1713, would have rendered necessary, 
a general and even frequent revision of this code, unless the 
most important and doubtful questions, had been abandoned to 
the decision of arms, or to private arrangement. The idea of 
a general congress of the nature here supposed, 1s in itself 
chimerical, and much more so, that of the periodical revival 
of such an assembly. 

It is not with a view to enforce a doctrine, which I think 
firmly established, but in order to elucidate, and develope it, 
that I shall proceed to make a few observations, on some of 
the principal changes, which have taken place within the last 
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century, in regard to the respective interests of neutral, and 
belligerent powers, in maritime wars. When the treaty of 
Utrecht was signed, several states, now of considerable im- 
portance, did not exist, or had not assumed their station 
among the maritime powers. I shall name only Russia, and 
the United States of America. All the great questions concern- 
ing the rights of the neutral flag, with which Europe has been 
engaged, and agitated, for the last thirty years, have sprung 
from one or other of these powers. But, whatever might be the 
force of their pretensions, it would be absurd to maintain, that 
Russia, or the United States of America, could urge in their 
own favor, against France, Spain, England, &c. the stipula- 
tions of a treaty made prior to their maturity, or even to their 
political existence. 

Again, in proportion as the commerce of nations increased, 
as the sphere of their navigation widened, as new relations 
were formed, not only between neighbouring countries, but 
between points of the globe the most distant from each other; 
in proportion as maritime war, become commercial, acquired 
a degree of importance, equal, if not superior, to that of hos- 
tilities on land, of which it was'before but an appendage,—the 
questions concerning neutral rights have become more nume- 
rous, complicated, and momentous; have presented themselves 
under new aspects, and offered for solution, problems antece- 
dently unknown. For example, at the date of the treaty of 
Utrecht, and even forty years later, no one had thought of in- 
quiring, or determining, to what extent a neutral power might 
trade with the colonies of a belligerent. It was only in the war 
of 1756, that this great and knotty point, first fell under dis- 
cussion, and that between England and Holland. It was not 
then settled by any treaty; and although, in the war of the 
French revolution, it was more violently agitated than before, 
and has become a main subject of controversy between Eng- 
land and the United States, it is as yet unregulated by any 
treaty whatever. The question, whether neutral ships under 
convoy of a vessel of war, are liable to search, has had nearly 
the same fate. It was partially discussed between Holland and 
Sweden, in 1742, and between England and Holland, in 1762; 
but it was passed over in silence in the famous, armed neutral- 
ity convention of 1780. It was brought forward in 1800, for 
the first time in a formal, and positive manner, and the treaty 
of Petersburg of 1801, was the first in which an attempt was 
made, to determine it, between England, and the maritime 
powers of the north. 

But the circumstance which, among the great events of the 
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close of the last century, has most materially affected the rela- 
tions between neutrals, and belligerents, is the alteration which 
has supervened, in the relative maritime and military strength, 
of the two powers chiefly interested, in every question of ma- 
ritime right. 

From the time of the war of the Spanish succession, and 
especially from that, of the naval engagement of La Hogue, ~ 
' the French marine began gradually todecline. Its re-establish- 
ment having been neglected, during the long and peaceful ad- 
ministration of Cardinal Fleury, France, in the war of 1756, 
and particularly, after the peace of 1762, could no longer con- 
ceal from herself, that England had acquired the superiority 
at sea. In the war of American Independence, the naval 
strength of France revived for the moment, but it was soon, 
and finally paralyzed, by the disorders of the revolution, and 
the irresistible ascendancy of the British power. Sucha ca- 
tastrophe naturally inspired France with a strong inclination, 
to whatever favored the cause of maritime neutrality; an incli- 
nation which could not but increase, as the consciousness of 
her weakness became more fixed. 

From the nature of things, neutral navigation, particularly 
under a commercial point of view, is, in maritime wars, of 
powerful support to the weaker party, and a material counter- 
poise to the preponderance of the stronger. Enlightened men 
could never be the dupes, of those lofty philanthropic profes- 
sions, France has made within a certain period, in favor of a 
system, which touched her own interests much more nearly, 
than those of maritime neutrality. Her predilection for this 
system, however, would never have been urged against her as 
a ground of reproach; she never would have been seriously 
upbraided for encouraging and emblazoning every act, every 
consideration, whether just or unjust, which tended to pro- 
mote the navigation, and commerce of neutrals, at the expence 
of a formidable rival. We could even have pardoned as a ruse 
de guerre, the vulgar outcry, of the liberty of the seas, although 
at all times. either perfidious, or misapplied, because it is, 
whether from ignorance or bad faith, made to confound objects 
totally distinct. But when, under pretext of defending ill- 
defined neutral rights, she invaded the dearest and most sacred 
rights of her neighbours,—when she made use of this cry of 
the liberty of the seas, to crush systematically all kind of liber- 
ty on land,—when, after having herself anathematized, pro- 
scribed, annihilated: every remnant of neutrality within her 
reach, she conjured up the ghost of this neutrality, to justify 
the most odious excesses,—then it was, that the smile former- 
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ly excited by the juggle of her officious protection, gave place 
to indignation, and horror. 

In the same manner that France the weaker party, had an 
interest to favor neutrals, England, strong and victorious at 
sea, had the same motive, to uphold the rights of belligerent 
powers. These rights are, in a multitude of cases, in direct 
contradiction with those of neutrals, and treaties constitute the 
only practicable and efficacious means, of reconciling them. 
When the question occurs—upon which we should look with . 
an eve of most favor,—it should be recollected, that the object 
of the neutral is gain, and that of the belligerent self-defence; 
sometimes even, nothing short of an escape from absolute ruin. 

The system pursued by England with respect to néutral 
commerce, would have been finally and contentedly acquiesced 
in, by neutrals, had they but been suffered to enjoy the time 
and the liberty, to consult their true interests; for, it is an un- 
questionable fact, that, at the period when the decrees of 
France were first issued, the question of maritime neutrality 
had ceased to be a cause of agitation, with the cabinets of the 
world, and the ocean was covered with neutral véssels. The 
treaty of Petersburg of 1801,: and the accession of the courts 
of Sweden and Denmark to this treaty, had put an end to 
all the disputes, between England and the northern powers. 
Prussja, without having a share in the treaty, availed her- 
self, and that largely, of all its stipulations most favorable to 
neutrals.. 

It was to be expected, however generous the use which 
Great Britain made of her maritime supremacy, that the insa- 
tiable cupidity of some individuals, the well merited losses 
sustained by others in enterprises notoriously illegal, the spirit 
of party fed by the habitual falsehoods of the French gazettes, 
and by the declamation of a multitude of dull and insipid wri- 
ters, who enlisted themselves in the cause of maritime neu- 
trality, would continue to exasperate public opinion, against the 
pretended despotism of England. But honest and enlightened 
men in both continents,—particularly in places where the 
soundest opinions could be formed, relative to the wants and 
interests of commerce,—knew how to estimate these clamors. 
If it had been possible to fall into a mistake, with respect to 
the principles and measures, adopted on one or the other side, 
effects spoke a language, sufficient to explode every calumny. 
‘The merchants of Copenhagen, Gottenburg, Petersburg, Riga, 
Konigsberg, Dantzic, Hamburg, Emden, &c. as well as those, 
of all the ports and commercial cities of the United States of 
America, saw clearly the true nature of that “ iron yoke,” 
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which Great Britain was said to have imposed on neutral 
navigation. Immense riches were accumlated under this 
abused dominion; at no period, even in the most flourishing 
times of Europe, was the commerce of these cities so active, 
or so lucrative; their prosperity, (unhappily on the eve of its 
decay,) communicated itself to the interior; vivified agricul- 
ture, manufactures, all branches of industry; made itself felt 
in the most sequestered parts of the continent, in the vast 
plains of Poland, and of Russia, in the valleys of the higher 
Alps, as well as in the fields, and work-shops of Saxony, 
Austria, and Prussia. When it is asked how Europe was able 
to support for so long a time, without falling into a state of 
absolute impoverishment, the multiplied calamities with which 
she was visited; the solution of the problem, can only be found, 
in the great fund of opulence, in the inexhaustible resources, 
which, notwithstanding the havoc of wars and revolutions, 
were secured to her by her intercourse with England; by that 
very maritime commerce, which the latter is said to have so 
cruelly oppressed. 
_ Such was the true state of things when the French decree 
of the 21st of November, 1806, known under the name of 
the Berlin decree, declared the British isles not only in a state 
of blockade, but excluded from all kind of social communion, 
and cut off, as it were, from the body of civilized nations. 
_The Milan decree has just been proclaimed, in the Report, as 
the ground and motive of the new war, which is about to be. 
lighted up on the continent. ‘ All the disposable forces of 
France,” says the orator of the French government, “ must be 
carried whithersoever the English flag, and flags denation- 
alized may attempt to enter.” All the world knows that the 
English flag was denied entrance, into the ports of the Power, 
against whom this menace is levelled. The sole crime of this 
Power could then have been, no other, than that of not having 
excluded with sufficient rigor, what is here called denatzon- 
alized flags. Let us see to what this sin amounts. 

The Milan decree had declared, denationalized, every neu- 
tral ship, which should submit to English legislation, “ either 
by touching at an English port, or paying tribute to England.” 
It is clear that this arbitrary definition referred to the clause 
of the Orders in Council, of November 1807, according to 
which, neutral ships wishing to trade with the European 
countries subject to France, were first to stop at some port in 
Britain, and pay certain duties. But this clause. was entirely 
abrogated by the subsequent order of 26th April 1809. Con- 
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sequently the definition of a denationalized ship, in the spirit 
of the Milan decree, has now neither meaning, nor object. 

- To assemble an army of four hundred thousand men to 
punish an independent power for an imaginary crime!! We 
are familiarized with the quick march and rough forms of 
despotism. We have had enough of its justificatory mani- 
festoes as disgusting as the measures they professed to defend: 
But it appears to me, that there has scarcely been seen, even in 
the times in which we live, an act more directly fatal than 
this crusade against Russia, to all rights, and all principles; 
or one more miserably supported, or founded upon a more 
wretched pretext. Admitting that the emperor of Russia had 
not hermetically sealed his ports against every American 
vessel, or every smuggler of the Baltic, can this indulgence, 
dictated by the wants of his empire, forbidden by no treaty 
either public or secret; can it, I say, give color to, can it even 
explain, the present attempt to throw Europe once more inte 
confusion, to destroy all the sad remains of the ancient pros- 
perity of so many intermediate countries, and to shed the 
blood of so many unhappy nations, who have already fulfilled, 
at the expence of all they had to lose, those decrees of pro- 
scription, the duration of which this truly sacrilegious war is 
about to prolong? And all this says the report, “ to bring back 
the English to the principles consecrated by the treaty of 
Utrecht, which has never consecrated any;—to secure mari- 
time neutrality, to which England has never professed hos- 
tility!! 

i o give a finishing stroke to the picture it will be proper, to 
dwell for a moment, on the general conduct of the French go- 
vernment, towards those neutrals who have furnished it with 
so many pretexts. The rallying phrase, liberty of the seas, se 
near akin to the principles of the revolution, was bequeathed 
by each revolutionary government to its successors, and he 
who has supplanted them all, has not neglected this part of 
their inheritance. This soz disante liberty of the seas, never 
having been clearly defined, each attached to it a meaning 
conformable to his particular comprehension or interests; but, 
{ amidst thisconfusion of ideas, which sophistry and imposture 
“e laboured assiduously to preserve, it was nevertheless gen- 
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if nected with a state of war. The liberty of the seas had never 
ee been disturbed in time of peace. England could not be 
‘i ie a accused of having then availed herself, of her naval prepon- 
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she was accused consisted only, in the attempt to maintain 
principles tending to mit the advantage (great enough not- 
withstanding all restrictions) which neutral navigation and 
commerce enjoyed in time of war. The question of the liberty 
of the seas resolved itself, into that of the rights of the neutral 
flag. But, by a most strange inconsistency, from whatever 
cause or motive—France, the ostentatious protectress of neu- 
trality, has never brought forward this question, in any of her 
negotiations with England. There is not a trace of it to be 
found, either in that of Lille in 1797, or in that of 1801, which 
led to the preliminaries at London, or in that of 1802 which 
terminated in the treaty of Amiens, or in that of 1803, which 
preceded the rupture, or in that, in fine, of 1806. It is a fact 
which must at once strike every one with surprise,—although 
within my knowledge, it has never yet been observed by any 
writer,—that after so much furious declamation and invective, 
after so many solemn protestations “ to sacrifice every thing 
for the sacred cause of the liberty of commerce and of the 
seas,” the French government could yet negotiate during 
eight months with England, without having accorded to the 
rights of the neutral flag, I will not say an hour’s discussion, 
but even the sterile honors of a proces verbal. This incompre- 
hensible neglect, or rather this act of unparalleled bad faith, 
was committed at the very time, when, “ the order of the 16th 
May 1806, had just annihilated, by a single word, the rights of 
all maritime states,” and but a few months before the promul- 
tion of the Berlin decree. 

And here is the government, which now, when, thanks to 
its care, there no longer remains a neutral power on the globe, 
and when every question of neutrality seems to be buried in 
that fatal gulf, which has swallowed up all public law—unites 
the ban and arriére-ban of Europe in a new crusade, against 
the oppressors of maritime freedom, and to put its sincerity 
beyond a doubt, menaces with destruction, the only continen- 
tal power, who has yet persisted, in allowing neutral navigation, 
a last remnant of protection in its ports. 

I know well with what eye, the world looks, at present, on 
the solitary and impotent efforts of an individual writer, to sup- 
port truth and right in political matters. —‘t Why,” it is asked, 
‘“‘ undertake to combat the sophisms of those, whose bayonets 
we cannot repel—will your arguments be equivalent to four 
hundred thousand men?” Such is the common language, and 
such the natural effect, of that degradation and secret degene- 
racy, which the habit of obeying in silence, produces insensi- 
bly, in every heart. But let those at least, who have kept 
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emselves free from the fatal contagion, never cease to protest 
against this pernicious doctrine. Let us indeed, support with 
resignation what we cannot remedy: let us not aggravate our 
calamities by passionate, and ill-advised measures, whic 
would only tend to render them irreparable; or by noisy de- 
clamation, which incenses, without weakening our oppressors. 
Bu: let us beware of confounding, through a cowardly indif- 
ference, good and evil, the innocent and the culpable, the 
tyrant, and the victim. Let us detect and expose sophistry, S 
imposture, were it only for the instruction and satisfaction o 
a small number of elect, or, in order that posterity may not 
suppose us all accomplices in the crimes, which we have n 
been able to prevent. In this critical and decisive period, when 
new scenes of desolation are to be opened, let the attention 
just, and enlightened men, be diverted from the spectacle 
about them, to the true character and merits of the great cause. 
Let serious reflections upon the real authors of the public 
calamities, rouse and occupy good minds. And above all, for 
the preservation of what is superior to the evils of the day, let 
not the love of truth, and hatred for falsehood, be extinguisli- 
ed in honest minds. 
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Hubert and Ellen, with other Poems. The Trial of the a. 
Billowy Water— The Plunderer’s Grave—The Tear- 

—The Billow. By Lucius M. Sargent. Boston, published 
by Chester Stebbins. 1812. i vol. 8v0. pp. 135. 


A vo.tume of American poetry is, under all circumstances, 
an obiect of uncommon interest. It is, setting aside other 
considerations, a rare offering to the public:—not that poetry, 


or rather, ryhme, is by any means scarce among us. On the 


contrary, this makes up, perhaps, the most considerable por- 
tion of our literature. We sacrifice to the Nine, as liberally 
as our parent stock abroad, and our “ votive lay” can be said 
with justice to be, at least as “ elaborately void of sense,” and 
as ‘ sweetly” or as roughly * thoughtless,” as that of any other 
people. But, in this country, it does not often happen, that so 
much as a volume, is hazarded on the altar of Apollo. The 
worshipper of the Muses is generally content, with paying a 
much humbler tribute; a sheet or two of metre. He rarely 
risks his effusions by themselves, but deposits them in a vehi- 
cle,—some_ periodical work,—where they may find society 
and support. It is wonderful, when we consider the paucity 
of our literati of another sort, how many poets of this descrip- 
tion, are scattered over these States, and lamentable, alas! how 
great a proportion of them belongs to the importunate tribe 
mentioned by Churchill, 

Whose numbers in one even tenor flow, 

Attuned to pleasure, and attuned to woe: 

Who, if plain common sense her visit pays, 

And mars one oouplet in their happy lays, 

As at some ghost affrighted start and stare, &e. 
A truly good volume of American poetry, is among the 
objects of our most eager aspiration. We shall grasp at it 
with fondness, and in our critical capacity, omit no effort, 
which may serve to emblazon its merits, and establish its re- 
putation. Possessing, with every advantage of absolute pro- 
prietorship,—save that of having produced them,—the best 
models of poetry extant,—enjoying a language already enrich- 
ed to affluence, and refined to perfection,—with new and abun- 
dant materials for the operations of poetic fancy, our country- 
men should, cre this, have raised some great monument in 
verse, and have supported by evidence, their just pretensions, 
to an equality at least, in the poetical, no less than in every other 
department of genius, with the nations of Europe. This has 
not been done, and it is full time that it should be achieved. 
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Of their ability we have no doubt, and it is therefore, that we 
are the more impatient for the trial. | | 
We have said that a volume of American poetry, is a rare 
offering to the public. We recollect but few, and of those few, 
none which deserves commendation, if we except the M‘Fin- 
gal of Trumbull; in itself, however, of a subordinate species 
of poetry, and written before this nation was well formed. 
One ponderous work, indeed, has been given to us, which, as 


_to the mere point of avoirdupois, might be deemed equivalent 


to many volumes; one huge, Cyclopean attempt has been made 
to accomplish what, as we have just remarked, should ere this 
have been achieved. But so vast is the accumulation of non- 
sense in this instance,—so signal and disastrous the failure,— 
that we wish, if possible, to forget the existence, of such a pro- 
duction of the American intellect, as the Columbiad of Mr. 
Barlow; and would be almost better satisfied, that he should 
remain as he is, the suitable plenipotentiary of our national 
impotence, at the court of St. Cloud,—than return to revive 
the memory of his book, or resume the functions of the Ame- 
rican Laureat. We never think of Mr. Barlow’s poetical la- 
bors, without recollecting the character drawninthe Absalom 
and Achitophel of Dryden, of a dull versifier. 


Doeg tho’ without knowing how or why, 

Made still a blundering kind of melody; 

Spurr’d boldly on, and dash’d thro’ thick and thin, 
Through sense and nonsense, never out nor in, 
Free from all meaning, good or bad, 

And, in one word, heroically mad. 


Our curiosity to see “ Hubert and Ellen” had been strong] 
excited, not only by the circumstance of its bulk, but by the 
flattering notices of it, which had been daily brought to us, from 
the Eastward. It seemed, for the moment, as if rival parties had 
paused from contention, to emulate each other in praise of the 
new candidate for fame. True, the day’s gazette is but a poor 
umpire of taste, since—from its very nature—it has the qualities 
of the mirror, and must reflect, without discrimination, what- 
ever opinions happen to be urged in its neighbourhood. 
Still, it utters or controls the judgment, of a considerable class 
in the community, and, therefore, when a copy of Mr. Sar- 
gent’s poems came within our reach, we did not suffer it to 
escape. 

The volume is quite respectable in point of size, and fash- 
ioned after the London model, having a quarto page, with a 
large and fair type, and amost ample margin. It contains Hu- 
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bert and Ellen, a long poem in the ballad style, -and five others 
of more moderate length and claims. The first is, of course, 
the most prominent, and, as the reputation of the collection 
must be ultimately decided, by the reputation of this particular 
poem, we shall take little notice of the others. 

Hubert and Ellen comes forward, with no lofty or ambi- 
tious pretensions. It boasts neither variety of scenery, activ- 
ity of incident, nor uncommon boldness of character. The 
fable is short and simple. Hubert, a knight, seduces Ellen, 
the daughter of a widowed cottager, and abandons her. In 
despair, she leaves her home, and soon afterwards, Edwy, an 
old servant attached to Hubert, comes to the cottage and 
learns the fact from Mary, Ellen’s mother. Hubert, in the 
mean time, has resorted to dissipation to drive out remorse, 
and is engaged in one of his midnight revels, when Edwy 
returns, full of honest indignation at the discovery he has 
mace. He betrays his feelings in his countenance, and the 
intoxicated knight, unable to bear reproach in any form, 
retorts the accusing look of his servant, with insult and out- 
rage. Edwy receives the wrong with silent contempt, and the 
revellers disappear, astonished and alarmed at his frown. 
When the hail is emptied of its rude guests, he charges Hubert 
with the crime. The knight confesses it with sighs of deep 
repentance, and swears, that he will never rest, until he has 
found and married Ellen. Edwy hastens with the glad intel- 
ligence to the cottage, but finds that Mary had died in soli- 
tude of a broken heart. On his return, he sets out in search of 
Ellen, and after some time discovers her. Hubert performs 
his vow, at the expense of being driven from his father’s 
house; but, Ellen dies soon after. In consequence of her 
death, he becomes crazy, and spends all his time at her tomb. 
The story is related in the person of Edwy, about five years 
after Ellen’s death, in the neighbourhood of her grave, and in 
the presence of the maniac. 

In this fable, the reader will observe there is nothing what- 
soever new; no incident or combination of incident, which is 
not,— as well as the general outline of the story,—to be found 
in almost every magazine, and every collection of fugitive 
poetry. The dramatis persone most common in the volumes 
that fill our circulating libraries, are, an artless peasant girl, 
a lordly seducer, a faithful old domestic, an avaricious sire, a 
cottage dame, and a cottage dog. No catastrophe is, at the 
same time, more usual, than the drooping and death of the 
victim, the repentance and insanity of the seducer &e. &. To 
compensate in any degree, for the reproduction of so familiar 
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a ground-work, the enterprising plagiary should present the 
world, with new and striking felicities of sentiment, and beau- 
tics of coloring, or, at least, sustain himself on a level in these 
respects, with the reputable portion of his predecessors, He 
should be eminently careful, not to give occasion to his reader. 
to exclaim with Delille— | 


Mais loin ces écrivains, dont le vers ennuyeux, 
Nous dit ce que cent fois, on a dit encore mieux, 


We shall see how far Mr. Sargent has expiated, by adsci- 
titious excellences of fancy and diction, the sin,—if it be not 
absolutely irremissible,—of a stale plot. | 

The first remark, suggested to us by the details of the poem, 
is one which will apply, we believe, to no other of equal 
length. It relies for success principally, on descriptions by one 
individual, of the emotions and feelings of others. If three 
passages—making in all about a twentieth part of the work— 
be excepted, the actors are hardly once suffered to speak for 
themselyes. Mr. Sargent does not seem to be aware of the 
advantage of using the first person, instead of the third. He 
forgets that character can nd more be conferred in fiction than 
in real life, and that if he desires his actors should possess it, 
they must acquire it in their own persons; and must acquire 
it too, by appealing directly to the sympathies of the reader. 
It may be thought some answer to our complaint, that Edwy 
tells the story, and is made to enter warmly intoits merits, 
and bear a large part in its action—that he describes exactly 
what he saw, or believed to be, the feelings of Hubert and 
Mary—how they looked and how they seemed to suffer. But 
surely this is not all we have a right to demand at the hands 
of a poet, and these are not the means, by which he is to 
attract the notice, and touch the feelings of hisreader. Edwy 
is not the principal, or even the second figure on the canvass, 
and he should not be suffered to keep in the back-ground, 
those who are to command all interest. They must come for- 
ward, and explain their impressions and sorrows—declare 
what they feel, and complain of what they suffer—and the 
poet must find them a less equivocal utterance, than looks and 
sighs and tears, or his fictions will produce no illusion. 

It is, undoubtedly, sometimes proper for him, to throw be- 
fore his reader an outline of expression—like that of Constance 
at her defence, or Douglass when he was insulted—in order. 
to give more effect to the thoughts, which precede or follow; 
but, he must be careful that it does not occupy too much 
room, and that it is merely auxiliary and subordinate. The 
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picture he has sketched must be lighted up by some strong 
moral sentiment or affection, or it will excite little interest. 
If language be too feeble to give any adequate conception of 
a fine painting or statue, with infinitely less propriety can it 
be supposed capable of catching and embodying those fickle 
shades, which characterise the countenance, when the mind 
is rent with strong emotion.—A poem, which rests any con- 
siderable portion of its claims on this foundation, “is built 
on stubble and rottenness.” 

By relying so much on the external symptoms of character, 
Mr. Sargent has also lost or neglected almost all opportunities, 
to communicate a distinct impression of the moral qualities of 
Hubert and Mary. Indeed, they have so little to distinguish 
them from all the knights, and old women we read of, that 
the whole interest of the fable finally rests upon Ellen. She 
sustains it with credit; because, she partly speaks for herself; 
and if her character be not altogether new, it has some nature 
and passion. Her affectionate attentions to her mother—her 
disinterested and unalterable devotion to Hubert—but, above 
all, her repeated refusal to marry him, and the reasons assigned 
for it, are conceived and told, with delicacy and spirit. After 
such an instance of success, it seems doubly remarkable, that 
any one should have overlooked the advantage, and necessity, 
of dialogue, to relieve the monotony, and enliven the action, 
of a work like this. Mr. Sargent must have seen, we should 
think, from the experiment even of Ellen’s letter—to say 
nothing of Edwy’s reproaches—that it would have enabled 
him, to open and expand his thoughts, without danger of be- 
coming tedious—to give vivacity to the feelings, and force to 
the manners, of the poem—to concentrate all attention ona 
favourite actor, as often as he should judge it expedient—to 
bring the scene and its circumstances distinctly forward,— 
and, in fact, to change the reader into a hearer and a witness. 
He should have learned, too, from the other parts of his poem, 
that, where every thing is trusted to description, the attention 
is divided, between the person who speaks, and the circum- 
stances he relates,—the characters are languid and indistinct, 
and the impression produced is transient and imperfect. 

Our next complaint against Hubert and Ellen is, that it is 
an zmitation. At this moment, we should think a man ofa 
hardy and independent mind, would have avoided with care 
and suspicion, a style of writing which—however splendid 
and imposing it may be, as it comes from the hands of its 
inventor—has produced so many insipid and meagre co- 
pies. He would naturally fear, that his judgment had been 
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dazzled and deluded, by the popularity of an author, who 
seems to have found a highway to the admiration of the 
English world. But, Mr. Sargent has thought otherwise. 
He comes forth to the public, dressed in the livery of Walter 
Scott, ignorant or indifferent how many have assumed it be- 
fore him, and of these many—how few have worn it with 
ease or credit. He has, however, managed his imitation more 
wisely than some cf his predecessors, for he has borrowed 
little besides the manner. If we except the remarkable pos- 
ture of the dead body, and the look of Edwy which sub- 
dues the riotous hall into silence, there are very few images 
or i). amd which bring any particular passages from Scott to 
the memory; but, the strong similarity in the structure of his 
sentences,—in the cadence of his verse—in the affectation of 
antiquated phraseology and manners—and in the capricious 
irregularity of his measure, could never have resulted but 
from forecast and labour. Diruit adificat, mutat quadrata ro- 
tundis; but, still the general air and proportions of his archi- 
tecture are easily recognized and claimed—and his admiration 
or something else, is so great, that, for pages together, his 
poem exhibits the appearance of a parody ora cento. 

The third objection we offer—and it is one, which will be 
more readily and frequently urged than either of the others— 
is, that the images and sentiments are, in some instances, re- 
peated, and in others extended, beyond their natural propor- 
tions. Mr. Sargent is never “ succinct for speed”—never 
seems anxious to reach the end, and object of his story. If he 
discovers, or imagines that he hiscivérs. an idea of more than 
common worth, he caresses it with parental fondness—turns 
and exhibits it in every possible relation—and, sometimes, 
even suspends the interest, and action of the fable, until the 
reader becomes weary and impatient at the interruption. This 
is the case, we think, with the descriptions of the dog and the 
eorse of Mary. If they had been compressed to one ialf their 
present length, they would, probably, have pleased more than 
any other passages. 

The complaint against repetition, will, perhaps, be loud and 
general. There is hardly an idea in the poem of any conside- 
rable singularity, or prominence, which does not occur oftener 
than once. One series of Mr. Sargent’s repetitions—and one, 
too, of no common length—scems to arise, from a fault, of 
which we have already spoken. He has seen fit to place all 
his characters in the same point of view, and to give them 
but one avenue to the sensibilities of his readers. Our com- 
passion only is demanded, and it is demanded, too, only by 
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sighs and tears. We are told again and again of the “bitter 
drops,” or “ bitter tears,” or “ bitter tear drops,” which were 
shed, and the image of a person in tears is brought before us 
openly or in disguise, as often as once in every ten lines, 
through the whole poem. “Tears” and * sighs” are soft words, 
but not exactly of the class of those “ which bring to their 
sweetness no satiety.” 

Whatever is to be expressed—whether it be gratitude, as 
at p. 29——forgiveness, 56—pity, 6—entreaty, 84—-shame, 63 
—remorse, 66——-or hypocrisy, 52—whether the emotion be 
pleasant or unpleasant, honourable or disgraceful to the person 
affected by it, weeping is instantly appealed to as the unequi- 
vocal criterion and index. The following selection of lines, in 
which this thought is continually presented, in the same lan- 
guage, will give but a very imperfect idea of the frequency, 
with which it occurs in its various forms, througli the whole 


poem. 


In vain those tears of sorrow flow. 57. 
Though I have mark’d the sorrow flow. 39. 
Fast did the tear-drops flow. 57. 

Preserve those tears that flow. 65. 

Why down my cheek, this tear does flow. 33. 
For which once more the stream does flow. 63. 
Yet from his eye no tears did flow. 17. 
And sad repentant tears did flow. 20. 

Big drops of heavy grief did fiow. 41. 

Then first his tears began to flow. 87. 

And tears began to flow. 88. 

The tears at lengih would cease to flow. 23, 
The last sad tear had ceas’d to flow. 69 &e. 


The greatest part of these, and perhaps, of the other in- 
stances, taken individually and intrinsically, are very proper; 
but, by repetition, they become monotonous and tiresome; by 
familiarity they lose their dignity, and—with their dignity 
their power and interest. 

There is much good sense in the maxim of Horace, 

Si vis me flere, dolendum est 

Primum ipsi tibi,—— 

yet it is to be applied with moderation; for, the very reverse 
of what is intended, may be produced by too much “ snivel- 
ling, and piping the eye.” The common phrase that “ sor- 
row is dry,” is,—to employ it in the sense of the preced- 
ing remark—oftentimes true in nature. This, indeed, is 
generally the case, where the grief is of the most intense, and 
piercing kind. | 


Curz leves loguuntur, ingentes stupent. 
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In one instance, indeed, the poet seems to have had this 
idea present to his memory, for we find it related of Hubert, 
that when Ellen died, 

Strange seem’d his brow, his grief was dumb, 
He raised no sigh, no tear he shed—— | 

The instance, however, is unigue in his history. On every 
other occasion, he weeps promptly and lustily. If we can- 
not call him, the knight of the rueful countenance, lest we 
should be accused, of encroaching upon the prerogative of 
the hero of La Mancha, we may, with the utmost propriety, 
denominate him the knight of the tearful eye. As for “ poor 
old Mary” the mother of “little Ellen,” her tears fall like 
“* floods of rain,” and, in this, indeed, she has the advantage, 
for those of Hubert only ‘ show’r.” There is something pro- 
digiously pathetic, and dignified, in the passage which relates, 
how she first discovered, the distress of her daughter. 


‘* Now fast were gathering Mary’s fears, 
And doubts, upon her mind, did crowd. 
And now she thought of Ellen’s tears, 
Which ’neath the hawthorn once she spied, 
Jind Eilen strove, in vain, to hide; 

And how, upon her /ittle bed, 

W hen she of late her prayers had said, 
Elien had often sobb’d aloud.” 


The last fault we have to find with Hubert and Ellen, is on 
account of its diction, and versification. Mr. Sargent really 
seems to be ignorant of the capacities of the language, and 
measure, in which he writes. He has none of that skilful 
and happy propriety, in the selection and arrangement of his 
words which gives to poetry so much of its fascination, and 
to style all its coloring and character. In consequence of 
poverty in diction, his verse is sluggish and inharmonious. 
The same rhymes and epithets are repeated, until they weary 
and offend. From a hasty examination, we should think ten or 
twelve words might be selected. which would be found to enter 
into one third of his rhymes,—and the adjectives ‘ littl’— 
feeble” —** poor” —* old,” and a few others equally general 
and unmeaning, are used on all occasions, as if sympathy 
could be claimed only, on the score of weakness and age. In 
addition to this, his verse is debilitated with expletives of all 
kinds, particularly ‘*¢ do” and * did,” which, until lately, it was 
believed Pope had driven from English poetry. This impro- 
priety obtrudes itself in every page. The following instance 
from p. 80, will suffice. 

That age, whose glance did once reveal, 
Whate’er her gentle soul did feel, 


That hazel eye did strangely glare. 
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The convenient and most comprehensively significative mo- 
nosy llable—And—makes, too, a conspicuous figure through- 
out the poem. Peu s’en fal/ut—it had well nigh been the initial 
word of every line, as the reader will discover, at one glance of 
the eye, in turning over the leaves of the volume. By refer- 
ring to p. 47, and 88, he will be immediately sensible, how fine 
a typographical, but how sad a poetical effect, this favored 
conjunction may sometimes produce.—The thing would seem 
scarcely credible, and yet it is unquestionably so, that-out of 
about thirteen hundred lines of which ‘* Hubert and Ellen’ 
consists, there are but a few less than three hundred, reve 
one fourth of the whole), which begin with * And.”—Can this 
be the effect of inadvertence on the part of the author, or was it 
matter of compact between him, and the printer, to beautify the 
page to the eye, even at the risk of giving umbrage to the 
judgment? 

Indeed by expletives and repetitions, Mr. Sargent has 
reduced the tone of his poetry, until it has become so feeble, 
that the ear lingers on but few lines, and the memory comes 
from the perusal, without a trophy. 

What would be his fate, if he were tried by the opinions of 
Johnson, who, in speaking of the writer of verse, thus expres- 
ses himself? ‘“‘ Nor is he yet a poet till he has attained the 
whole extension of language, distinguished all the delicacies of 
phrase, and all the colors of words, and learned to adjust their 
different sounds to all the varieties of metrical modulation.” 
How much should not one, who compounds his stanzas of 
such barren monosyllables, and puling epithets, as those we 


have just quoted, dread the possibility of seeing applied to 


himself, the character drawn by Dryden, of a cotemporary bard, 
in his Essay on Dramatic poesy. “ His style and matter are 
every where alike; he is the most calm, peaceable writer you 
ever read; he never disquiets your passions with the least con- 
cernment; he is a very leveller in poetry; he creeps along with 
(ten) little words in every line, and helps out his numbers with 
forto, and unto, and all the pretty expletives he can find: he 
doubly starves all his verses, first for want of thought, and 
then for want of expression.* 


* What would this great critic have said to such masculine poetry as the 
following. 


“1 thought, as, than a feather fair 
More light was filmy gossamer; 
So woman’s heart was lighter far, 
Than lightest breath of summer air, 
Which is so light it scarce can bear 
The filmiest thread ef gossamer.” ' 
was 
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Most of these objections in their nature and form, are gen- 
eral; and particular passages must be exempted from them; 
but, we believe, they will apply with singular force, to the 
plan and execution of the poem considered as a whole. We 
have brought few examples to substantiate our assertions, 
because they are not well susceptible of this sort of proof. 
Our complaints extend, the length and breadth of the intire 
work, and relate to faults, the deformity of which becomes 
more apparent and offensive, as the ratio of their number 
increases. We have spoken only of the general complexion of 
the poem, and if we had brought disjointed fragments, to 
prove what has been said, we should have acted with no more 
discretion or success, chats the fellow in Hierocles, who cffered 
a brick as a specimen of his house. 

Notwithstanding all its faults, Hubert and Ellen will not be 
read without interest. The circumstances on which it is 
founded, cannot be told, even for the hundreth time, without 
exciting sympathy; and as they are related by Mr. Sargent with 
much simplicity, and no attempt at gaudy ornament or fiaish, 


It was a pleasant, thing to see 

Ellen, at even merrily, 

When length’ning shadows o’er the lea, 
Call’d home the ploughman 
Tripping &c.” 


And truly it was fair to see 

Old Mary’s kind and greeting smile, 
That more than paid for Ellen’s toil 

And when her ttle gains she show’d” &c. 


* * * « * 


For she was very kind to me, 

And oft she sat upon my knee; 

And then her looks were all so mild, 
When, on my poor old face, she smii’d.”’ 


Wand’rer, when youthful blood ran high, 
When toys and trifles were thy cares, 
Didst e’er in boyish revelry, 

Scoff at an old man’s silver hairs? 

If so, perhaps thy heart bas bora 

That old man’s silent look of scorn.” 


Or the following from the address to the Billow: 


Where now, beside the glassy pride, 
-Of Avon’s smoothly flowing river, 

Poor Mary’s sighs, that often rise, 
Mourn for her sailor, lost for ever.” 


Her tear-drops glide with Avon’s tide, 
Fast falling with the weeping willow; 

Where zephyr woo’d the tiny flood, 

That bore thee, first, a little billow.” 
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many passages will find their way to the heart. Plainness of 
manner—so far as it extends—and artlessness in the composi- 
tion of his fable, are undoubtedly his chief merits. For these, 
he willstand high on the catalogue of American poets; but, if 
our little stock is to be thrown into the great mass of English 
wealth, and confounded with it, he will, probably, fall to a de- 
cent mediocrity. Still, wherever the popular vote may place 
him, he will have the satisfaction of remembering, that he has 
written nothing, which offends against virtue and purity. If 
Hubert and Ellen is not produced by “ that energy which col- 
lects, combines, amplifies and animates,” at least it exhibits 
strong internal evidence, that it is the offspring of a mind full 
of amiabie and generous feeling, and guided by an unbending 
morality. 

As we are disposed to do ample justice, we shall give Mr. 
Sargent that opportunity which—for reasons we have already 
stated—we ourselves cannot fully enjoy. We shall, therefore, 
lay before our readers, what we consider his best passages, 
premising that we have chosen them, because they are less 
strongly marked, with the faults we have mentioned, than any 
others of equal length in poem. 

We said, the character of Ellen was sketched with delicacy. 
The following extracts will, probably justify this praise. 


Amid the valley lone, 
Where foot of mortal seldom came, 
Lived Ellen and the aged dame, 
In solitude unknown. 
And, when old Edgar droop’d and died, 
Poor Mary’s wants were still supplied 
By tender Ellen’s care. 
At early dawn her Jittle feet 
The dew, from off the pathway, beat, 
And water, from the brook, she drew: 
And oft she pluck’d the flower that grew 
Upon the margin fair, 
And, still while poor old Mary slept, 
Smiling towards her pillow crept, 
And gently plac’d it there. 
Then silent would she watch, the while, 
Her fond surprise and wak’ning smile. 


Next, with kind look and willing haste, 
She brought her mother slight repast; 
Then, o’er her neck, her kerchief threw, 
Full well the signal Carlo knew, 

And, to the door, impatient flew. 


Oft did he cast alternate look, 

From Ellen to the /ittle nook, 

Where high the birchen basket hung, 
Ere, from its place, she gaily took, 
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And careless, on her finger swung. 
And o’er her auburn gay, 

Before she had her gipsy tied, 

That did, at best, but poorly hide 
Her fairy face and floating pride; 

His frequent bark would loudly chide 
Her lingering step’s delay. 


Scarce on the string she plac’d her hand, 
Ere Carlo would in silence stand, 

With forward head and upward ear, 

The sound of lifting latch to hear; 

And body back and foot before 

-4nd cye intent upon the door. 


And Ellen scarce the bobbin drew 

Ere, o’er the threshold, Carlo flew, 

a -Ind swiftly shot along the lawn 

With eagle’s speed. pp. 24—26. 


they 4 


3 


We forbear to quote the remainder of the description, be- 
cause it is not of equal merit, and is protracted to an unrea- 
sonable length. | 

When Ellen forsook her mother, she left behind her, the 
tokens of affection she had received from Hubert, with a let- 
ter of which the following is a part: 


This emerald ring to Hubert bear; 
Tell him for me the pledge to wear: 
Tell him, my /ove and constancy 

With life, shall e’er abide; 
For these were Hubert’s words to me, 
One summer’s eventide. 


Sep. 


Fair was that eve, like Ellen’s heart, 

bi | And ev’ry bird did sing, 
So. When Hubert near the little brook, 
Bestow’d this emerald ring. 
Tell him for cold neglect; and long, 
Though Ellen’s tears do steal, 
4 a. Her heart ne’er chides him for the wrong, 
Nor has that heart a wish so strong, 


As that, for Hubert’s weal. 


i Tell him, if on the scroll of heaven, 
2 A crime do stand, recorded there, 
The hapless Ellen’s ruin’d fame, 
Ayazmnst the wretched Hubert?s name; 
: Kind heav’n will grant, her tears may fall, 
A And wash that record from the scroll; 
A ea And, in its place, shall stand, as fair, 
The little Ellen’s constant prayer, 


That Hubert’s crime may be forgiven. __ p. 56. 


eae ks The reasons she gives for refusing to marry him, and those 
a ee which finally overcame that refusal, add much to the interest 
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we take inher fate. It will be remembered that Edwy is ad- 
dressing a stranger: ° 


The time of summer’s day were small, 
If thou would’st hear, to tell thee all; 
Of tender meeting, sadly fair; 

Of Ellen’s tear, of Hubert’s prayer; 
And how, at first, poor Ellen sighed, 
When Hubert sought her, for his bride, 
She said, her breast had lost its pride. 


Her soul must wend to Heaven— 

And how, when Ellen came to know 

Of wretched Hubert’s dreadful vow, 

She wore the ring, in bridal hour, 

And said that all her griefs were o’er: 

For though she felt they soon must part; 

Yet now she knew, that Hubert’s heart 
Would surely be forgiven. p. 83. 


If the dilatation of the image, and the delay which the story 
suffers from so long an interruption, be pardoned, the follow 
ing is the least exceptionable passage of its length, in this 


poem. 
Wanderer, have you ever seen, 
Half hidden in the lowland green, 
The bashful lily of the vale; ~ 
One single bell upon a stem? 
Whose fragrance floated on the gale, 
Whose lustre brighter grew, 
When closer to the flower you came, 

And gaz’d with nearer view? 

And, when you raised its little head, 
More fragrance and new lustre shed; 
And, when releas’d, resum’d again, 
Its humble air and modest mien? 


And, have you torn away the flower, 
The plaything of an idle hour, 

And thrown it lightly by? 
And did you e’er, at parting view 
The stock on which the lily grew, 
Alnd mark, how soon the feeble stem, 
Dishonour’d of its only gem, 

Would droop and pine and die? 


Thus lovely once did Ellen seem, 
When first, beside the /ittle stream, 
Hubert her artless charms survey’d, 
As there, at eventide she stray’d. 
Thus, on her cheek, the deep’ning hue, 
More closely seen, more lovely grew; 
And thus her modest head she hung 
When love was first on Hubert’s tongue; 
And thus he stole away the flower, 
The plaything of an idle hour, 

And threw it lightiy by 

And thus old Mary’s heart, despoil’d, 
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Robb’d of her dear, her only child, 
Did droop and pine and die. _ Pp. 70—71. 


Of the poems, which fill the remainder of the volume, the 
first and longest—in which the winds are supposed to ny 
their several powers on the Molian harp—is conceived wi 
spirit, but has an air of wildness which almost borders on 
the burlesque. It is liable to the same objections, which 
we have brought against “ Hubert and Ellen”—imitation and 
repetition, and on the whole, has less merit than any other 
Piece in the collection. Its obvious fault is, that the personifi- 
cations are not uniformly sustained. They are at one moment 
living bodies, with faculties and passions, and in the next they 
become mere winds. For instance the South: 


And now, with rapid hand of fire, 
He rudely twang’d the chords, and now 
He softly crept along the lyre. p- 98. 


[October 


Again; 
Sudden, he lost his native fire, 
And quivering, falt’ring, dropt the lyre; 
And died away, for shame. p- 99. 


Whoever has a distinct recollection of Collins’ Ode on the 
Passions, and the Odes of Dryden and Pope on St. Cecilia’s 
day, will readily perceive the sources, from which Mr. Sar- 

nt has drawn the idea, the form, and the best lines of ** The 
Trial of the Harp.” 

In “ The Plunderer’s Grave,” Mr. Sargent has relied more 
upon his own powers, than in any other of his poems, and— 
perhaps on this very account—has succeeded better. What- 
ever may be the reason, there is certainly more invention 
in the subject, more harmony in the verse, and more vigour 
and dignity in the diction of this rapid and irregular piece, 
than he has discovered elsewhere. The description of a brace- 
let worn by the wrecked sailor, is a favourable specimen. 

The pledge of devotion 
Thine arm still is wearing! 
That pledge, mid the ocean, 
Gave heart to thy daring, 
When eyes brightly beaming 
Have ever bes<t thee; 
When false fears were dreaming 
Thy girl would forget thee; 
It brightened thy love and it solac’d thy fears, 
For the girl who was dearest, 


When danger was nearest, 
There bound the fair pledge, and bedew’d it with tears. p. 120. 


We would recommend Mr. Sargent to the indulgence of the 
public, and claim something in his behalf, on the score of good 
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intention, and inexperience in authorship as well as on other 
grounds. Nevertheless, we cannot ourselves readily forgive 
him, for having misspent his time—no doubt laboriously,—in 
the manufacture of such verse as that we have under review; 
magno conatu, magnas nugas. He is far from being destitute of 
poctical powers, as may be seen, we think, even from the pre- 
sent publication, where they are perverted to so unworthy a 
use. Besides the passages we have already quoted from * Hu- 
bert and Ellen,” as specimens of his occasional success, there is 
another in the same poem soothingly demonstrative of what 
he might perform. Wishing to shew him all the favor com- 
patible with our duty, we shall proceed to transcribe it, re- 
marking by the way, that it produced upon us the effect of 
surprise, when we came to it, on account of its being in a dif- 
ferent key, from all the rest of the context. We refer to the 
relation of the return of Edwy, from the cottage, after dis- 
covering the treachery of his master to Ellen. 


‘* My tears fast were flowing, 
The chill blast was blowing, 

*Twas midnight, and lone was the way o’er the moor; 
Though dreary and cheerless, 
My bosom was fearless, 

And strong were my steps as I turn’d from the door. 
The woes of poor Ellen, 
My heart high were swelling; 

That heart ’gainst the spoiler beat heavy and strong; 
Those lips that had bless’d him, 
Those hands that caress’d him, 

Implor’d heav’n’s vengeance to wait on the wrong.” 


If the work of Mr. Sargent were other than what it is, we 
should dread the example of the preference he has given, to 
the versification of Scott, over that of Dryden and Pope. The 
innovation has been exceedingly mischievous in England, by 
the abuses to which it has led, independently of its being founded 
in bad taste. For such humble matter as ‘*‘ Hubert and Ellen,” 
the common, modernized quatrain of six and eight syllables, 
would have been much more suitable than its present dress. 
For the more lofty strains of the muse, and eminently for the 
epic, we never wish to see a babyish idiom, and pit-a-pat mea- 
sure, substituted in lieu of 


The varying verse, the full resounding line, 
The long majestic march, and energy divine. 


The author of “ Hubert and Ellen,” and the common disci- 
ples of Scott at home, have the new diction at a cheap rate, and, 
therefore find the less difficulty in discarding the old. Repe- 
tition, without end, of the same words and rhymes, the exclu- 
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sion of the articles, unsparing elisions, the plentiful use of 
diminutives, and the frequent introduction of a few antiquated. 
terms, such for instance, as “‘ gear” in the volume befpre us, 
form the whole cost and labor to which they are put¢ Doubt- 
less this is not exactly the case, with their great model, whose 
peculiar defects alone they copy, and who must himself be 
sensible, that to cover, or recommend these, nothing less is 
necessary, than the union of his peculiar qualifications,—great 
powers of invention and description, a complete mastery both 
of ancient and modern English, and a facility of blending and 
mutually adapting them, so as to promote both significance 
and harmony. Notwithstanding these advantages, without 
which no man should attempt to tread in his footsteps, we can 
never imagine Mr. Scott at work on his poetical style, with- 
out bringing to our memory, the account, which Dryden gives 
of his labours, when employed about a similar strain,—that of 
the Lyric Drama. “ I am often forced,” says this most accom- 
plished of versifiers, “‘ to coin new words, revive some that are 
antiquated, and botch others, as if I had not served out my 
time in poetry, but was bound apprentice to some doggrel 
rhymer, who makes songs to tunes, and sings them for a live- 
lihood.” . 

Johnson, in his life of Dryden, observes, “ from the time 

of this Poet, it is evident, the English language has had no 
tendency to relapse to its former savageness.” This was true 
i@ in the mouth of a critic of the last century, but it would cer- 
nT tainly be erroneous, if uttered at the present day. Our language 
is now visibly exposed to this evil, and we would strenuously 
combat every attempt, to make this country an accomplice, in 
ph 4 advancing the catastrophe. The first poetical intelligences of 
hal England, have been, for some time, occupied, not, as Dryden 
was, in what Johnson calls the rejuvenescence of ancient 
English poetry; that is, in modernizing its diction, and re- 
gulating its structure, but in a contrary sort of refaccimento,— 
in restoring the modern, to its pristine grossness of phrase 
and licentiousness of metre. After the reformation effected by 
Dryden and Pope, Johnson did not, in all likelihood, consider 
Hs a, a relapse, or even a very wide departure from the new stand- 
i ia, ard. as possible. In forming this opinion, however, he was not 


— 
~~ 


sufficiently attentive to considerations, which experience now 
obtrudes upon our notice. 

Every thing is to be apprehended, from the proneness of 
mankind to copy and admire the defects of manner, and even 
the vices in character, where such exist, of the great geniuses 
who command their regard. Walter Scott and Southey are 
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of this order, and may prevail over all salutary prejudices, 
and sound opinions, in establishing their chequered dialect, 
unless a sturdy resistance be made to the imitation of it, in 
any quarter. It may be at length invested with the force of 
custom and fashion, the mighty influence of which, in deter- 
mining our judgments even as to the productions of the intel- 
lect, is proved by so many examples. On the subject of the 
dominion of these principles in matters of taste, there isa 
passage in the exquisite ** Theory of Moral Sentiments,” by 
Adam Smith, which we shall make the concluding paragraph 
of this article, because it will serve to explain and justify our 
fears, while it cannot be altogether displeasing to the poets, 
to whom they are owing. 

“ An eminent artist will bring about a considerable change in 
the established modes of each of the fine arts, and introduce a 
new fashion of music, writing, or architecture. As the dress of 
an agreeable man of high rank recommends itself, and how pe- 
culiar and fantastical soever, comes soon to be admired and 
imitated; so the excellencies of an eminent master recommend 
his peculiarities, and his manner becomes the fashionable style 
in the art which he practises. The taste of the Italians in mu- 
sic and architecture has, within these fifty years, undergone a 
considerable change, from imitating the peculiarities of some 
eminent masters in each of those arts. Seneca is accused by 
Quintilian of having corrupted the taste of the Romans, and 
of having introduced a frivolous prettiness in the room cf ma- 
jestic reason and masculine eloquence. Sallust and Tacitus 
have by others been charged with the same accusation, though 
in a different manner. They gave reputation, it is pretended, 
to a style, which though in the highest degree concise, elegant, 
expressive and even poetical, wanted however, ease, ‘simplici- 
ty and nature, and was evidently the production of the most 
labored and studied affectation. How many great qualities 
must that writer possess, who can thus render his very faults 
agreeable? After the praise of refining the taste of a nation, 
the highest eulogy, perhaps, which can be bestowed upon any 
author is to say, that he corrupted it. In our own language 
Mr. Pope and Dr. Swift have each of them introduced a man- 
ner different from what was practised before, into all works 
that were written in rhyme, the one in long verses, the other 
in short. The quaintness of Butler has given way to the plain- 
ness of Swift. [he rambling freedom of Dryden, and the ¢ or- 
rect but often tedious and prosaic languor of Addison, «re no 
longer the objects of imitation, but all long verces «-¢ now 


written after the manner of the nervous precision of Mr. 
Pope.” 
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On the Condition and Character of Women tn different 
countries and ages. 


(From Card’s Literary Recreations. ] 


Ir the enlighted among our sex have rejoiced that they 
were born in a period of high civilizat-on, how much greater 
cause have those of the other, to congratulate themselves upon 
the same event? since in polished nations, it is rarely the hard 
fate of women to be first adored, and then oppressed. We do 
not begin by being their slaves, and end in becoming their 
tyrants: for when the transient charms of youth and beauty 
fade, in the place of our idols, we make them our companions 
and friends. 

In rude periods of society, woman is treated with the 
utmost coolness, indifference, contempt, and tyranny: the sa- 
vage regards her only as a being of inferior species, and, con- 
sequently, with him, love is nothing but a simple instinct of 
nature, which he disdains, however, to procure, by any of 
those arts which are calculated to win affection and favour. It 
is the opinion of the great Bacon, that love is the first of 
human pleasures, and intoxication the second. The justness 
of this observation is disputed by the Indians of America; 
according to whose philosophy, intoxication is the greatest of 
human pleasures. It may be advanced, as another proof of 
the contempt and servitude in which women are held by sa- 
wages, that, in their drunken assemblies, females are allowed 
to be present only for the menial and degrading purpose of 
supplying the liquor, and taking care of the sovereigns, when 
their reason is extinguished. Among the American tribes, 
the condition of women may be compared, indeed, to that of 
the Helots among the Spartans, a vanquished race, doomed 
to pass their whole life in administering to the wants of their 
conquerors. The rigorous despotism exercised by barbarians 
over the female sex, will be found to constitute their general 
character, in almost every quarter of the globe. 

If we turn our eyes towards the eastern nations, to Turkey, 
Persia, Mogul, Japan, and the Empire of China, we shall see 
women reduced to the same state of slavery. Asia, from time 
immemorial, may be regarded as a vast and dreary prison, for 
the reception of female beauty The cursed spirit of despo- 
tism is, indeed, as fatal to love, as to virtue: exposed to all the 
caprices of a master, who looks upon female beauty as sub- 
servient to the purposes of animal enjoyment only, the will of 
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the unhappy object of his lust must be his; since resistance in 
the Harem would be fatal, and flight from it impossible. 
Plutarch, in speaking of the Persians, has noticed the severe 
treatment of their wives, in such terms as would justify us in 
concluding that it equally met with his disapprobation and 
that of his countrymen; but the domestic institutions of the 
Greeks inform us, that the notions they entertained of the 
female character, were scarcely more just and liberal than 
those of the people whom the philosopher of Cheronea styles 
barbarians. The Greek, like the Persian women, were ex- 
cluded from society, and shut up in sequestered apartments, 
and when they left them to go abroad, an indulgence but 
rarely granted, their faces were covered by veils; while, upon 
no occasion whatsoever, were they permitted to appear at 
public entertainments. The wives who had been prolific, ex- 
perienced, perhaps, a greater portion of liberty than that 
which fell to the share of the new-married woman, and the 
virgin; yet still they had just reason to complain of the bolts 
and bars placed in their chambers by the jealousy or tyranny 
of their lords.* The possibility, however, of escaping from the 
hands of their oppressors, was presented to them by a divorce; 
but that could not be effected without the consent of both 


ee In this manner the wife of Pericles gained her 


eedom.t 

There was a wide contrast, in the condition of the Athe- 
nian, and their neighbours the Lacedemonian, women. The 
laws of Lycurgus did not establish such a cruel distinction 
between the sexes, as existed in those of Solon; for they 
authorized women to quit that privacy which Pericles} deem- 
ed so essential to the preservation of their character, and to fre- 
quent solemn festivals and sacrifices. In their fashions too we 
may discover the same difference, as in their manners. The 
Lacedezmonian virgins went abroad with their faces uncover- 
ed, while the married women invariably appeared with their 
veils. This custom was defended on the very natural and 


justifiable principle, of the former wishing to get husbands, 


and of the latter to keep those which they already possessed. 
But many will be inclined to think, that their practice of 


See Aristopianis ver, 414——417. 


+ See Plutarch in Vita Peri is. 
+ See his Speech in Thucydides, Lib. 1i. 
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latter, from having seen Phryné on the sea-shore, with no 


o“ See Pausanias, Lib. i. cap. 40.—Lib. viii. cap. 9. and Pliny, lib. vii. cap. 
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dancing naked, at those entertainments, hefore a concourse of 
male spectators, was well suited to encourage a general state 
of promiscuous intercourse between the sexes. It does, how- 
ever, appear, that while the Spartans continued to pay that 
ofound veneration to the statutes of their celebrated law- 
giver, as to fulfil them without hesitation or reserve, adultery 
was acrime so rare among them, that no punishment was as- 
signed for it: but when the stern virtues of their ancestors 
were no longer inscribed upon their minds, the licentiousness 
of the women arose to such an extravagant pitch, that they 
were even stigmatized by writers with the epithet avdgewarsus. 
In surveying the condition of women in the states of 
Greece, especially in Athens, our attention cannot fail to be 
arrested by the pomp and splendor assumed by the courte- 
zans, and the honours to which they openly aspired, and 
which they received; while the married females, as we have 
already shown, were subjected to the most mortifying infe- 
riority, and esteemed only worthy to perform the meanest 
functions of domestic economy. —_- 
. The former class of women were even associated to reli- 
gion, by the arts. The famous Phryné, who had amassed 
such a treasure by the free use of her captivating person, as 
to have proposed taking upon herself the whole expense of ree 
building* the walls of Thebes, which had been demolished by 
Alexander, served as a’model to the great masters of sculp- 
ture and painting, Praxiteles and Apelles, for their most un- 
rivalled productions. Her exquisite beauty is said to have 
inspired the former with the idea of his Cnidian Venus, so 
rapturously extolled by Lucian, and for the possession of 
which, Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, in vain offered to dis- 
charge the immense debts of that republic:¢ and the celebra- 
ted picture of Venus Anadyomene, which adorned the temple 
of Asculapius, in the island of Cos, was undertaken by the 


other covering than her long and floating tresses. The greater 
part of the courtezans were likewise musicians; and in an art 
so much admired in Greece, and so well adapted to inflame 
and nourish every voluptuous passion, and consequently, so 
deeply connected with their own interest and fame, we can 
readily believe their skill to have been prodigious. 


* Provided, however, that the following unparalleled inscription was 
laced on them:— Alexander diruit, sed meretrix Phryné refecit; but it was re- 
used.— See Pliny, Lib. xxxiv. cap. 8.— Lib. xxxvii. cap. 5. 
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It is also known, how grateful the sight of beauty was to 
the Greeks, and how often they were the dupes and instra- 
ments of it in their military and civil transactions. Enthusi- 
astic in all their feelings, the ardent souls and inflammable 
imaginations of this people adored beauty in the temples, ad- 
mired it in master-pieces of the arts,* contemplated it in the 
games and exercises, and gave prizes to it in the public festi- 
vals: but the restraint and seclusion in which the married 
women, especially among the Athenians, were kept, and the 
incessant toil and drudgery to which they were exposed, ex- 
tinguished in them, all solicitude to set off whatever natural 
beauty they possessed, to the greatest advantage. That ho- 
mage, therefore, which they ought, and would have received, 
if they had not been excluded from cultivating a refinement 
of taste and manners, by mixing in society,t was necessarily 
engrossed by the courtezans, who, fettered by no occupations 
of that kind, were left at full leisure to study every captivating 
variety of dress, and to heighten the effect of their personal 
charms by a display of all those accomplishments, which can 
engage and delight. The courtezans of Athens lived in a pub- 
lic manner; and to their entertainments, orators, philosophers 
and poets, and all who were eminent in any department of art 
or science, constantly repaired, for the sake of those qualities, 
that were so attractive. Thus they imparted to the men of 
letters, an elegance of manners, a playfulness of wit, and turn 
of pleasantry delicately ironical; while they, in return, by oc- 
casionally frequenting their schools, gained from them an 
elevation and enlargement of mind, which rendered their con- 
versation brilliant in the highest degree. 

Among this meretricious class, there was one who acquired 
such an ascendency over superior minds, as even to become 
the object of public consideration. The name of the celebra- 
ted Aspasia, the mistress of Pericles, will here, doubtless, 
present itself to the recollection of the classical reader. She is 
said to have been born at Miletus, the chief town of Tonia; 
and such was the combination of extraordinary endowments 
found in her, that the historians who have recorded her praises 
seem to be undetermined whether she most excelled in her 
person or in her mind. The grave and enlightened Socrates 
was mute and attentive when she spoke; and Pericles placed 


*See Wincklemann Histoire de l’Art. chez les Anciens.—Tom. Il. Liv. 
iv. cap 2. ‘ 

+ Except for the purpose of attending a procession or a funeral, (see Lysie 
Orationes, pro cede Erastothenis Defensio, p: 3.) they were scarcely ever per- 
mitted to appear abroad, as we have before observed. 
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such confidence in her judgment, as to consult her on all state 
matters of great moment. Plato, whose character for sagacity 
and political knowledge was equalled by few, and surpassed 
by none, of his contemporaries, hesitates not to pay her the 
remarkable compliment of saying, that her instructions con- 
tributed powerfully to form the greatest and most eloquent 
orators of her age;* while Plutarch,f although inclined to con- 
sider her as the author of the Peloponnesian war, and to stig- 


ag wd matize her licentiousness with a manly indignation, relates as 
We iG an indisputable proof of her deep skill in the science of poli- 
i tics, that one Lysicles, by attaching himself to her society, 
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after the death of Pericles, arose from the meanest origin and 
education, to the first employment in the republic. So various 
i and splendid, indeed, were her attainments, that they seem to 
Ae "i have communicated a degree of glory to her profligate pro- 
ue fession: yet, we cannot help thinking, there is too much exag- 
bike geration in the remark, that her example rendered Athens the 
school of vice and pleasure, when it is stated, at the same 
time, to have been the custom for husbands to bring their 
wives to her house, to be instructed by her discourses; al- 
though they were perfectly aware; it was not less a seminary 
for prostitution than for oratory.t They, therefore, who could 
treat their wives with such indelicacy and disrespect, must 
surely be considered, by all impartial judges, to complain 
“with a very ill grace of the dissoluteness of Aspasia and her 
companions. 
| These reasons will serve to account for the homage which 
courtezans so often received in Greece. Without them, we 
should indeed but darkly comprehend why they became the 
objects of such excessive admiration to orators, philosophers, 
poets, painters, and statuaries; why Phryné had a statue of 
gold at Delphi, placed between the statues of two kings; and 
why some of them, after their death, should be honoured with 
splendid monuments. The traveller, in his approach to Athens, 
says an eminent Greek writer, Diczarchus,§ beholds afar off, a 


= 
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* See Harpocration voce Aspasia—Plato in Menexeno 

4 See Vita Periclis. 

+ Upon this circumstance, which is so singular, that we safely pronounce 
it to be without a parallel in the history of any other people of antiquity, 
Plutarch expresses himself in the clearest terms:—Ta¢ yuvamas dxpoarourvas 
xas ——See Vitu Periciis. The iatter part of this assert: is 
conn med by Athenxus:—Kar: Acwacia Se Laxeatixn Everrogtutlo 

§ Lnis enlightened and impartial Greek was the disciple of Aristotle, and 
wrote some years after the death of Alexander. 
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mausoleum on the side of the road, which attracts his attention: 
he conceives it to be the tomb of Miltiades, or of Pericles, or of 
some illustrious character who has served his country: he at 
length draws near to it, and finds it to be, a courtezan of 
Athens, who is interred with such pomp. Ina letter to Alex- 
ander, Theopompus, speaking of this same mausoleum, em- 
phatically observes, “* This distinguished mark of public res- 
pect, a courtezan has received; while of all those who perished 
in Asia, fighting for the general safety of Greece, there is not 
one whose ashes have received, or even been thought worthy 
to receive, a similar honour.”* Such was the senseless extrava- 
gance, inconsistency, degeneracy, and ingratitude of the Athe- 
nians. But these traits were perfectly accordant with the 
character of a people who could banish Themistocles, starve 
Aristides, poison Socrates,f prefer the licentious buffoonery 
of Aristophanes, to the sublime and pathetic compositions of 
Sophocles, and Euripides; reverence the sanctity of marriage, 
and yet suffer themselves to be governed by Aspasia, and her 
school of harlots. 

The condition of the Roman, was unquestionably, not so 

ievous, as that of the Grecian women: the former were not 


excluded, like the latter, from all social intercourse; nor could. 


they complain of their behaviour being so attentively watched, 
or so severely scrutinized. Yet among the primitive Romans, 
the matrimonial contract was most unequal on the side of the 
woman, and can only be regarded in the degrading light of 
the conjunction of a master with a slave.t For the stern spirit 
of the laws, gave them the right of life and death over their 
helpless partners; and in the cases of adultery or intoxication,§ 
the husband, on consulting with his friends, might if he pleased, 
carry the sentence into execution. Of the coldness and insen- 
sibility of the Romans towards their wives, or at least the 
grossness of their love, a remarkable proof may be cited in 
the following declaration, which Metellus Numidius made te 


* Apud Athenzum. 

+ Well might Valerius Maximus exclaim on contemplating the monstrous 
injustice of this state to its benefactors,—Felices Athanas, que post illorum 
exilium invenire aliquem aut virum bonum aut amantem sul civem potue- 
runt.—Lib. v. cap. 3. 

+ See Aulus Gellius, Lib. x. Cap. xxiii. : 

§ The same fatal penalty might be inflicted if the wife even tasted wine 
without his knowledge. Non licebat vinum foeminis Romanis bibere: inven- 
imus inter exempla Egnatii Mezennii uxorem quod vinum bibisset a dolie 
interfectam furte enim cadis a Romulo absolutum.—See Pliny, Lib. xiv. 
Cap. xiv. 
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the Roman people, that, if kind nature had enabled us to do 
without a wife, we should be delivered from a very trouble~ 
some comp:nion. 

Yet still, however, instances can be adduced to show, that 
the Romans, in the period under review, treated their wives 
with some degree of esteem and confidence. Ignorant of arts 
and pleasures, war and labour were then the chief amusements 
of a Roman; but after his dangers and toils, he disdained not 
to partake with his wife in all the cares of domestic life; and 
next in estimation to the glory of being honoured by the state 
for his valour, were the praises it drew from her lips. Nothing 
indeed, seems to have been omitted that could inspire the 
women with a love of virtue and modesty, or dispose them to 
copy the grave and austere manners of their husbands. A 
perpetual tutelage, the censure of magistrates, the domestic 
tribunals, the laws to prevent their luxury, by the regulation of 
marriage portions, the sumptuary laws for their ornaments, 
the temples erected to chastity, the temples to the goddess 
who presided over the peace of marriages and the appease- 
ment of husbands,* and the honourable decrees for the services 


which women rendered to the state; all these circumstances 


evince the deep interest which the Romans took in their 
wives, and in the preservation of their morals. 

The Roman women did not exhibit that ferocious courage, 
upon which Plutarch has passed such high encomiums, in 
recording the acts of certain Grecian females. Their first vir- 
tue was chastity, and their point of honour, decency. It is 
well known, that Cato, the censor, expelled a senator for 
having kissed his wife, in the presence of his daughter. To 
these austere manners, the Roman women united an unboun- 
ded love for their country, which appeared on many striking 
occasions. Upon the death of Brutus, they clad themselves in 
deep mourning; and had they not supplicated, Rome itself 
would have been sacrificed, to the stern vengeance of Corio- 
lanus. ‘he senate testified their gratitude by a public decree, 
which assigned to them the exclusive merit of saving their 
country. In the time of Brennus, their patriotism was also 
conspicuous, in giving all their gold for the ransom of the city; 
and aiter the fatal battle of Canne, when Rome had no other 
treasures left but the virtues of her citizens, they again conse- 
erated their most precious ornaments to the service of the 
Siate. 


*It is justly observed by Gibbon, in his Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, vol. viii. octavo edit p. 63 that the epithet of viriplaca too clearly 
indicates on which side submission and repentance were always to be 
expected. 
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Such examples of public virtue, on the part of the Roman 
women, doubtless contributed to raise them in the estimation 
of their husbands: but these facts are not sufficient to justify 
the hasty conclusions of some writers, that the marriage con- 
tract among the Romans must be considered in the light of an 
union of affection, as well as of interest between equals, and 
that, therefore, all the blessings and comforts of domestic love 
were enjoyed by both parties. In support of this conclusion, 
we are not ignorant, that they quote the fact of no Roman 
exercising his privilege of divorce for the long space of five 


hundred and twenty years;* and that Spurius Carvilius Ruga, 


the first person who availed himself of that right, incurred the 
hatred of his countrymen. But when it is recollected, that the 
law gave the husband a title to treat his wife with cruelty and 
tyranny, and, that upon this account, she carefully avoided 
affording him any subject for complaint, because she was en- 
tirely in his power, we are vot, surely, to interpret his for- 
bearing to dissolve the union, into a proof of his passionate 
fondness, or unfeigned respect for her. We likewise think, 
that five centuries did not clapse without producing one 
instance of divorce among the Romans; for it does appear, 
that the idea of divorce was not altogether unknown even in 
the time of Coriolanus, as may be inferred from his advice 
to his wife, when he went into banishment, to marry a man 
more fortunate than himself. 

But, about the end of the commonwealth, a remarkable 
change took place in the condition, taste, and sentiments of the 
Roman women. The immense wealth which the conquest of so 
many opulent nations poured into the capital of the empire, 
paved the way for the appearance of every species of luxury 
and vice, among both sexes. Women then began to emerge 
from their domestic confinement, and to shake off the weight 
of the matrimonial yoke. New wants and new passions filled 
their souls; and the loss of reputation, when subservient to the 
means of promoting their power, and gratifying their love of 
distinction, never occasioned a painful emotion, much less 
marred their general felicity. At the slightest offence, the 
nuptial knot might be untied by either of the parties. Such, 
indeed, was the facility of separation, that marriage could only 
be viewed in the degrading light of a transient connection, 
formed upon the convenient basis of mutual pleasure and pro- 
fit. Even those who aspired to be contemplated by the people 


* According to Dionysius Halicarnassensis, Lib. ii. p. 95, and Valerius 
Maximus, Lib. ii. Cap. i.; und five hundred and twenty three, aceording to 
Aulus Gellins, Lib. iv. Cap. ui. 
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as models of purity and virtue, hesitated not to indulge them- 
selves in the unlimited freedom of divorce. Marcus Brutus 
repudiated his wife Claudia, although her fidelity was un- 
questionable. Cicero acted in the same manner by his wife 
Terentia, with whom he had lived for thirty years. In short, 
it might be reasonably supposed, that the Romans of both 
sexes had then attained the highest pitch of debauchery, if we 
could cease to forget the scenes of unbounded luxury and lust 
displayed after the establishment of monarchy. 

Under the emperors, the great inequality of ranks, the out- 
rageous abuse of riches, the ridicule attached to every Jaw of 
decency and morality, the ungovernable fury with which the 
higher orders of women abandoned themselves alike to their 
cruel and sensual passions, and the frequent practice of the 
most unnatural vices and crimes, could not fail to bring on the 
maturity of depravation. We may conceive at once the per- 
fection of vice to which the women had arrived, even in the 
time of Augustus, and the secret contempt and disgust with 
which they had inspired those who participated in their fa- 
vours, from that remarkable declaration in the speech* which 
he made to press the Romans to marriage: that the rewards 
which he had. offered to induce them to resign their fondness 
for a life of celibacy, were of such a magnitude, that thousands 
would be happy to hazard their lives in the prospect of attain- 
ing them; yet for those rewards, when offered as incentives to 
marriage, none would step forth to receive them. 

From that period, to the accession of Septimus Severus, 
the utmost lines of vice may be delineated in the conduct of 
the Roman women: the high and low born were involved in 
one general course of prostitution:{ every pleasure which did 
not violate the rules of decency and virtue, was deemed trivial 
and unmeaning. The Roman ladies then took great delight in 
witnessing the masculine exercises of fencers, and the fatal 
combats of gladiators. So enamoured were they with these 
bloody sports, and so completely insensible to the delicacy of 
their sex, and the decorum of their character, as even to break 
forth into a rapture of savage joy, when the favourite gladia- 
tor struck his antagonist the decisive blow. 

These enormous vices, which Juvenal has exposed with all 
the fire of his malignant genius, and occasionally arraigned 


* See his discourse in Dion. Cassius, Lib. lvi. 


{ Iamque eadem summis pariter minimisque libido; 
Nec melior silicem pedibus que conterit atrum 
Quam que longorum vehitur cervice Syrorum. 
Juvenal, Sat. vi. v. AB—350: 
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with all the dignity of a true censor, seem to have reached 
their meridian at the period that Septimus Severus obtained 
the undisputed possession of the empire; for we find the laws 
then more disposed to throw a veil over the crimes of Rome, 
such was their nature and number, than to punish them. That 
successful and despotic emperor was obliged to renounce his 
project of reformation, in consequence of finding three thou- 
sand accusations of adultery inscribed on the public register. 
But that this Essay may not be considered either as a satire 
or a panegyric upon the female character, instead of a collec- 
tion of facts, we shall observe, that profligate as the age of 
Juvenal unquestionably was, yet the corruption was not so 
general, but some marks of ancient virtue could be traced. 
The poet, if the temper of his mind had led him to praise 
rather than to condemn, to exalt rather than to vilify, might 
have worthily commemorated the conjugal heroism of that 
Arria, who, to encourage her husband in his design of freeing 
himself from the vengeance of Claudius by death, first plunged 
the dagger in her own breast, and then presented it to him. 
The same example was followed by her daughter, the wife of 
Thrasea, and by the daughter of Thrasea, the wife of Helvi- 
dius Priscus, who both merited two such illustrious characters 
for their husbands. In handing down to execration the memo- 
ry of Nero, Juvenal might have sung the praises of Paulina, 
the wife of Seneca, whose determination to share the same fate 
with her husband, was only prevented by the cruel kindness 
of Nero, and who exhibited in her countenance an honourable 
paleness, which attested that part of her blood had flowed with 
that of her husband. A fit subject, also, for his independent 
muse, would have been the character of Agrippina, the wife 
of the celebrated Germanicus. Early doomed to experience 
the sad vicissitudes of fortune, a model of purity in the most 
vicious of periods, as implacable in her hatred of Tiberius, as 
faithful to her husband, she passed her life in lamenting the 
untimely fate of the one, and detesting the crimes of the other; 
and, as the satirist never lost an opportunity of exposing the 
inhumanity of the masters of the world, his energetic lines 
might have set before our eyes a most impressive picture of 
the unfeeling heart of Vespasian, which could not be moved 
even by the rare and unmerited sufferings of the virtuous 
Eponina. To escape the deadly hatred of the emperor, her 
husband, Julius Sabious, for nine successive years became the 
inhabitant of a subterraneous cavern. She found out his place 
of concealment, devoted her whole time to him, and sought to 
supply him with every comfort that could be enjoyed without 
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liberty: they were, however, at last discovered. Incapable of 
being excited to compassion, the brutish Vespasian sentenced 
the husband not to a simple and speedy, but to a cruel death. 

In the commencement of the fourth century, the introduc- 
tion and establishment of the Christian religion into the Ro- 
man world, was the cause of another great revolution in the 
female character. The pagan theology was but ill-suited to 
improve the manners of women; for it partook more of cere- 
monies than of precepts. Lustrations aud processions supplied 
the place of a clear conscience, and an uviform course of vir- 
tue. It is easy, therefore, to conceive the mighty change which 
Christianity effected in them; since, among the severe laws 
which it imposed on women, it made marriage no longer a po- 
litical, but a sacred tie; and did not confine its empire to their 
actions, but extended it even to their thoughts. 

The legislation of the Greeks and Romans looked only to 
the political interest of societies; but the Christian code, while 
it inculcated the practice of every public and private virtue, 
inspired its followers with a contempt for this world, and 
sought to fix their minds upon a future state of rewards and 
punishments. This contempt of the world rendered them am- 
bitious of perfection, in the virtues of self-mortification and 
chastity. The life of woman, th. n, was one perpetual struggle 
between her sensual and her spiritual desires. To love and to 
cherish our fellow-creatures, was justly reckoned among the 
first of evangelical virtues. Women, young, rich, and beauti- 
ful, were in that age seen to abandon the amusements of the 
theatre, in order to comfort and relieve the aged, the sick, and 
the poor. The works of that successful advocate for celibacy, 
St. Jerom, perpetually resound with the praises of Paula,* her 
daughter Eustochium, and other illustrious penitents, who, by 
his eloquent persuasions, devoted their whole days and nights 
to the study of the scriptural writings. 

When the Roman empire was overturned by the warlike 
barbarians of Scythiaand Germany, to soften their savage man- 
ners, Christianity passed from the vanquished to the conquer- 
ors, and was almost uniformly introduced by the female sex. 
It has been often remarked, that women have in all times been 
more possessed than men with that ardent zeal for religion, 
which makes proselytism its chief aim; but to whatever cause 
this fact may be attributed, whether to their superior suscep- 


* St. Jerom wrote a particular treatise upon the unexampled piety of that 
celebrated widow. It is ta be found in his works, under the title of Epitaph. 
Paute. 
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tibility of impression, or to their habits of quick and intelligent 
observation, it is indisputable, that most nations are indebted 
for their conversions to the charms of a believing queen. By 
such means, the evangelical light was gradually diffused 
through France, England, part of Germany, Bavaria, Hunga- 
ry, Bohemia, Lithuania, Poland, and Russia: and, likewise, 
through female influence, Lombardy and Spain were led to re- 
nounce the doctrines of Arius. 

In contemplating the invasion of the barbarians of the north, 
we cannot fail to be siruck, with the important changes, which 
they introduced in manners: whoever studies their history, 
will perceive the invariable respect which they testified to- 
wards the female sex: their ferocity, as hunters or warriors, was 
softened only by the enthusiasm of love: their forests might 
be styled the cradle of chivalry.* To possess the object of his 
passion, the warrior was disposed to encounter every danger: 
frequently, a battle could then be viewed o: ly as a number of se- 
parate duels, between combatants animated by a strong personal 
animosity againsteach other, in consequence of their ambition to 
signalize themselves in the eyes of their respective mistresses. 
From this cause, their native forests were oftentimes stained 
with blood, and the sword decided marriages as inheritances. 

But though the barbarians, who overwhelmed the Roman 
world, had established a new system of manners and govern- 
ment,in the kingdoms they erected upon the ruins of that 
mighty empire, which gradually prepared the way for the 
reign of chivalry, yet many ages elapsed before it was consi- 
dered as a political and military institution by the nations of 
Europe. The true spirit of chivalry did not begin to manifest 
itself until the middle or close of the eleventh century; yet the 
universal anarchy and discord, which had prevailed from the 
seventh century to that zra, among the different states of Eu- 
rope, (with the sole exception of those short, but splendid pe- 
riods, in which a Charlemagne and an Alfred appeared,) were 
even then far from having subsided. An almost perpetual 
shock was occasioned in manners, by christianity being mixed 
with the ceremonies of the ancient heathens; in polity and 
laws, by the rights of the priesthood being mixed with those 
of the throne; in government, by the prerogatives of kings be- 
ing mixed with those of the nobility; and in religion, by the 
Arabians and Christians being mixed in Europe. From such 


“Some faint vestiges of the ceremony of knighthood may be discovered 
in the early history of the Germans. Fiamea scutoque Juvenem ornant, says 
Tacitus, Germania, cap. xiil. 
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contrasts flowed disorder and confusion; pilgrimages and mas- 
sacres then oftentimes succeeded each other. 

At the expiration, however, of the eleventh century, Europe, 
for the first time, saw all the nobles, who were inspired with a 
sentiment of equity, religion, and heroism, forming themselves 
into associations, to check the spirit of ferocity and violence. 
Their chief object was to take up arms against the Moors in 
Spain, the Saracens in the east, the tyrants of castles in Ger- 
many and France; to protect and avenge the innocent, the 
helpless, and the distressed; and, above all, to defend the ho- 
nour and rights of the fair sex, against the violence and op- 
pression which they so often experienced. 

Soon the spirit of a noble gallantry mingled itself in this 
memorable institution: each knight, in dedicating himself to 
the accomplishment of perilous adventures, established it as a 
point of honour to regard women in the light of sovereigns. 
Decorated with tokens of regard from the hand of his fair 
mistress, the knight roamed from court to court, from castle 
to castle, in search of opportunities to display his military vir- 
tues; for until he achieved some gallant exploit, either at home 
or abroad, a lady would have been irretrievably ruined, in the 
eyes of her kindred, had she turned a willing ear to the decla- 
ration of his attachment. The liberal sentiments therefore, 
and generous manners which chivalry introduced, and the 
marvellous respect and veneration it inculcated for the feebler 
sex, may be said to have laid the foundation of a system, which 
first required that women should be addressed in a style of 
gentleness, delicacy, and attention, unknown to the Greeks and 
Romans in their most polished periods, and which gave them 
that sensibility and refinement, that influence and considera- 
tion in society, by which they are now distinguished. 

Let us stop, then, for a moment, to throw a rapid glance 
upon the revolution produced in the condition and manners 
of women, by the genius of chivalry. Subject before to every 
species of neglect and ill usage, from the rudeness and bru- 
tality of man, it was one of the effects of this singular institu- 
tion, to set them up to be worshipped as idols, by their slaves 
or servants, the respectful titles assumed by their admirers. 
Love was inseparable from honour: the ladies, proud of their 
empire, shared the noble passions which they inspired. Inac- 
cessible to every sentiment unallied with glory, their manners 
were at once dignified, heroic, and tender. The female, who so 
far lost sight of the established maxims of the age, as to forget 
to reverence the chastity of her own person, was sure to en- 
counter universal contempt and insult; while such was the 
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homage paid to those whose virtue was unsullied, that the 
slightest mark of disrespect shown to them by an uncourteous — 
knight, exposed him to the danger and infamy of being treated 
as acommon enemy, by all who were mindful of the oath which 
they had taken, to become the champion of God, and the ladies. 

Such was the rank and dignity which the spirit of chivalry 
imparted to the female sex, and such the fine propriety and 
guarded sensibility it rigidly exacted from them. It gave birth, 
also, to an innumerable multitude of works in praise of wo- 
men. The verses of the bards, better known by the name of 
Trouverres, or Troubadours, the Italian sonnet, the plaintive 
romance, the poems of chivalry, and the Spanish and French 
romances, may be regarded as so many monuments descrip- 
tive of the love and gallantry of the times. In every rehearsal 
of mimic war, in tilts, tournaments, and battles, all bore a 
strong relation to women. Ihe same propensity to magnify 
and exalt the female character, manifested itself in the lively 
writings of those days. The warrior and poet were then cha- 
racters analogous to each other. The hand which brandished 
the lance, also touched the lyre, in honour of the sovereign of 
his affections. 

That romantic spirit of bravery which oftentimes prompted 
the candidate for knighthood to attempt impossibilities, was 
communicated, in a great measure, to women: the crusades 
furnish us with many examples of their enthusiastic zeal and 
courage. In the field of battle they have reinained firm and 
undismayed; and, animated by the double force of religion 
and valour, have died with arms in their hands, by the sides of 
their lovers or husbands. In Europe, the attack or defence of 
a pass, or castle, was oftentimes undertaken by women; and 
princesses then commanded armies, and gained victories. 
Such, among many others, was the celebrated Jane of Flan. 
ders, Countess of Mountfort, who protected Brittany against 
the united attacks of the French, Spaniards, and Genoese, by 
an example of female skill and valour, that has not been sur- 
passed in any age or country. 

The next revolution which took place in the female charac- 
ter, may be attributed to the revival of letters in Italy. Before 
that memorable epoch, the thick darkness of ignorance was 
spread over Europe; but when the minds of men were suppli- 
ed with proper models and materials, they began gradually to 
recover their powers. Women, too, were likewise ambitious 
of showing that their mental faculties were not inferior, to those 
of the other sex. Alessandra, the daughter of Bartolomeo 
Scala, chancellor of the republic of Florence, is said to have 
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contrasts flowed disorder and confusion; pilgrimages and mas- 
gacres then oftentimes succeeded each other. 

At the expiration, however, of the eleventh century, Europe, 
for the first time, saw all the nobles, who were inspired with a 
sentiment of equity, religion, and heroism, forming themselves 
into associations, to check the spirit of ferocity and violence. 
Their chief object was to take up arms against the Moors in 
Spain, the Saracens in the east, the tyrants of castles in Ger- 
many and France; to protect and avenge the innocent, the 
helpless, and the distressed; and, above all, to defend the ho- 
nour and rights of the fair sex, against the violence and op- 
pression which they so often experienced. 

Soon the spirit of anoble gallantry mingled itself in this 
memorable institution: each knight, in dedicating himself to 
the accomplishment of perilous adventures, established it as a 
point of honour to regard women in the light of sovereigns. 
Decorated with tokens of regard from the hand of his fair 
mistress, the knight roamed from court to court, from castle 
to castle, in search of opportunities to display his military vir- 
tues; for until he achieved some gallant exploit, either at home 
or abroad, a lady would have been irretrievably ruined, in the 
eyes of her kindred, had she turned a willing ear to the decla- 
ration of his attachment. The liberal sentiments therefore, 
and generous manners which chivalry introduced, and the 
marvellous respect and veneration it inculcated for the feebler 
sex, may be said to have. laid the foundation of a system, which 
first required that women should be addressed in a style of 
gentleness, delicacy, and attention, unknown to the Greeks and 
Romans in their most polished periods, and which gave them 
that sensibility and refinement, that influence and considera- 
tion in society, by which they are now distinguished. 

Let us stop, then, for a moment, to throw a rapid glance 
upon the revolution produced in the condition and manners 
of women, by the genius of chivalry. Subject before to every 
species of neglect and ill usage, from the rudeness and bru- 
tality of man, it was one of the effects of this singular institu- 
tion, to set them up to be worshipped as idols, by their slaves 
or servants, the respectful titles assumed by their admirers. 
Love was inseparable from honour: the ladies, proud of their 
empire, shared the noble passions which they inspired. Inac- 
cessible to every sentiment unallied with glory, their manners 
were at once dignified, heroic, and tender. The female, who so 
far lost sight of the established maxims of the age, as to forget 
to reverence the chastity of her own person, was sure to en- 
counter universal contempt and insult; while such was the 
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homage paid to those whose virtue was unsullied, that the | 


slightest mark of disrespect shown to them by an uncourteous 
knight, exposed him to the danger and infamy of being treated 
as acommon enemy, by all who were mindful of the oath which 
they had taken, to become the champion of God, and the ladies. 

Such was the rank and dignity which the spirit of chivalry 
imparted to the female sex, and such the fine propriety and 
guarded sensibility it rigidly exacted from them. It gave birth, 
also, to an innumerable multitude of works in praise of wo- 
men. The verses of the bards, better known by the name of 
Trouverres, or Troubadours, the Italian sonnet, the plaintive 
romance, the poems of chivalry, and the Spanish and French 
romances, may be regarded as so many monuments descrip- 
tive of the love and gallantry of the times. In every rehearsal 
of mimic war, in tilts, tournaments, and battles, all bore a 
strong relation to women. The same propensity to magnify 
and exalt the female character, manifested itself in the lively 
writings of those days. The warrior and poet were then cha- 
racters analogous to each other. The hand which brandished 
the lance, also touched the lyre, in honour of the sovereign of 
his affections. 

That romantic spirit of bravery which oftentimes prompted 
the candidate for knighthood to attempt impossibilities, was 
communicated, in a great measure, to women: the crusades 
furnish us with many examples of their enthusiastic zeal and 
courage. In the field uf battle they have reimained firm and 
undismayed; and, animated by the double force of religion 
and valour, have died with arms in their hands, by the sides of 
their lovers or husbands. In Europe, the attack or defence of 
a pass, or castle, was oftentimes undertaken by women; and 
princesses then commanded armies, and gained victories. 
Such, among many others, was the celebrated Jane of Flan. 
ders, Countess of Mountfort, who protected Brittany against 
the united attacks of the French, Spaniards, and Genoese, by 
an example of female skill and valour, that has not been sur- 
passed in any age or country. 

The next revolution which took place in the female charac- 
ter, may be attributed to the revival of letters in Italy. Before 
that memorable epoch, the thick darkness of ignorance was 
spread over Europe; but when the minds of men were suppli- 
ed with proper models and materials, they began gradually to 
recover their powers. Women, too, were likewise ambitious 
of showing that their mental faculties were not inferior, to those 
of the other sex. Alessandra, the daughter of Bartolomeo 
Scala, chancellor of the republic cf Florence, is said to have 
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been equally conversant with the Greek and Latin tongues, at 
avery early age; and some of her verses, in the former lan- 
guage, are to be found in the works of that celebrated scholar 
Politian; while the famous Cassandra Fideles, of Venice, may 
be justly regarded as a prodigy of classical lit rature. Such, 
indeed, were her extraordinary acquirements, that her vame 
deservedly holds a high rank, even among the learned of 
Italy.* 

So strong, at that period, was the passion of women for let- 
ters, and so great their proficiency in them, that we find some 
even desirous of exhibiting the fruits of their studies to a pub- 
lic audience. In the fourteenth century, the daughter of a gen- 
tleman of Bologna devoted herself to the study of the Latin 
language and jurisprudence: at the age of three-and-twenty 
she pronounced a funeral oration in Latin, in the great church 
of Bologna; and, three years after, she took the degree of 
Doctor, and publicly read the Institutes of Justinian, in her 
native city. When she had completed her thirtieth year, her 
reputation was so great as to raise her to the chair of juris- 
prudence; and her lectures were frequented by a crowd of dis- 
ciples, composed of various countries and ages. The picture 
of this extraordinary female will be heightened, by adding that, 
with these more masculine endowments, she possessed all the 
charms and beauty of ber own sex. 

_ Atthe end of the fourteenth century, when the knowledge 
of the Greek, as well as the Latin tongue, was spread over 
Italy, the merits of Aristotle and Plato divided the attention 
of the learned: the church and universities paid a servile res- 
pect and veneration to the dogmatic opinions of the former, 
while the writings of the latter philosopher were universaily 
admired by poets, lovers, and women. Lhe study of classic 
literature was not, however, destined to be confined to Italy: 
the rest of Europe was soon animated with a similar spirit. 
The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries saw France, Spain, Ger- 
many, and England, introduced to an acquaintance with the 
pocts, philosophers, orators, and historians, of Greece and 
Rome; and the records of those times bear ample testimony, 
that women were so distinguished for their learning, as to be 
qualified to enter the lists with men in literary contests; to 
sustain Theses in public assemblies; to preach and mix in con- 


* Her letters and orations were published at Pavia, in 1636, by Jac. Philip 
Thomassin: « bishop in the republic of Venice. For a more particular ac- 
coun! of this earned Lady, and Lbkewise of Alessandra, I must refer the rea- 
a to Mr. Roscoe’s Life of Lorenzo de Medici, Octavo Edit. vol. H. p. 130, 
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troversies; to fill the chair of philosophy and jurisprudence; 
to harangue in Latin before Popes; to write Greek; and to 
study Hebrew. 

Women then dedicated themselves to the pursuit of learne 
ing with an ardour and devotien, of which it is difficult to form 
any idea in these times: this passion was alike felt in cloisters, 
courts, and even upon thrones. In the times of which we are 
speaking, one of the chief objects in the minds of English 
queens was, the acquisition of the ancient languages. Catha- 
rine Parr is said to have translated a book; and Lady Jane 
Grev’s fame as a scholar,* if we look to the age in which she 
lived, cannot be too highly extolled, or too loudly applauded. 
It is well known, that Elizaveth was intimately acquainted 
with the Greek and Latin classics, nor was her knowledge of 
the French and Spanish languages less profound;t while, from 
the following sentence of an author who lived and wrote in 
her reign, it would appear, thac the ladies of the court had 
imitated her example:—*t The stranger,”’{ says Harrison, 
“that entereth the Court of England, upop the sudden, shall 
rather imagine himself come into some public school of the 
University, where many give ear to one that readeth unto 
them, than into a prince’s palace, if you confer this with those 
of other nations.” The hours now bestowed at the glass and 
the toilet, were then passed in studying the writings of the 
ancients. 

Many pens were employed in commemorating the praises 
of illustrious women: Italy began soon to be overwhelmed 
with works of this description. After Boccacio’s Panegyric de 
Claris Mulieribus, upwards of twenty writers published suc- 
cessively, eulogics upon the celebrated women of all nations. 
About the end of the fourtéenth century, Brantome produced 
his entertaining work, Memozres des Dames Illustres. It has 
the unpardonable fault, however, of substituting too often, 


* The letter she addressed to her sister, in the Greek language, the night 
before her execution, the purport of which was to exhort her “to live and 
die in the true christian faith,” may be cited as an equal proof of her uncom- 
mon proficiency in classical learning, and her presence of mind upon that 
trying occasion. It is to be found in Heylin’s History of the Reformation of 
the Church of England, p. 166, 167. 


{ the famous Roger Ascham, in proclaiming the scholastic attainments 
of his royal pupil Elizabeth, observes, to use his own words, ‘* Yea, I be- 
lieve, that besides her perfect readiness in Latin, Italian, French, and Spa- 
nish, she readeth here now at Windsor, more Greek every day, than some 
prebendary ef this church doth Latin in a whole week.” See the School- 
masier. 


, + See Description of Britain, book ii. chap. xv. This work was printed in 
577. 
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ow adulation in the place of cruth. Even the characters of Jane of 
it Naples, and of Catharine de Medici, this complacent biogra- 

her can consider, as fit subjects for unbounded panegyric; 
although the first has been accused, by the impartiality cf all 
contemporary historrans, as the murderer of her husband; and 
the second as the author of the civil wars in France, and the 
chief promoter of the massacre of the Huguenots. 

The same spirit which produced in those times, so many 
panegyrics upon illustrious women, prepared the way for al- 
most an equal number of publications, upon the merits of wo- 
men in general. The pre-eminence of the sex (to such a pin- 
nacle of perfection was the female character then supposed to 
have attained) began, for the first time, to be proposed as a 
question for public debate. Among those who peculiarly sig- 
nalized themselves as the assertors of the superiority of wo- 
men, was that extraordinary man, Cornelius Agrippa. 

It was in 1509, that he published his famous treatise, 
De Faeminet Sexus Precellentia. From the circumstance, 
however, of his being at that time a dependant upon the 
bounty of the famous Margaret of Austria, who governed 
the Low Countries, his enemies have not been wanting to in- 
sinuate, that interest, more than inclination, directed his pen 
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ee upon this occasion. It must be confessed, at the first glance, 
pe that the nature of his connection with that princess, might 
a seem to authorize such an opinion; but whoever has perused the 


ie 4 work in question, cannot fail to acknowledge, that the author 
£ of it writes like one, who is completely enamoured of his sub- 
| ject. No doating lover ever ransacked his brains more for 
of similes, to illustrate the superlative beauty and accomplish- 
Bae. ments of his mistress, than Cornelius Agrippa has done to 
Bec, exalt the female above the male sex. His book is divided into 
thirty chapters; and in each chapter, he attempts to demon- 
strate the superiority of women, from proofs theological, phy- 
sical, historical, cabalistical, and moral. Fable, poetry, and 
history, laws civil and canonical, are jumbled together, in 
strange confusion, to support the cause which he so heartily 
espoused; and his singular discourse (in which a great display 
of learning is certainly exhibited) is concluded by the solemn 
assurance, that not interest, but duty, is the real motive which 
has prompted him to undertake it; since, to know a truth, and 
not to proclaim it, is to be regarded, according to his judg- 
ment, in the light of a criminal silence. 
But though the merits of this performance are not of the 
first rate, it is still entitled to notice, as an authentic indication 
of the unbounded respect and admiration, then shown to the 
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female sex. The sixteenth century may be perhaps viewed, as 
the most brilliant epoch for women: after this period, the num- 
ber of pieces in prose and poetry in their praise considerably 
diminished; the final extinction of chivalry in Europe, the 
abolition of tournaments, the wars of religion in Germany, 
France, and England, and the new taste of society, which, by 
increasing the set neitbes of the sexes, corrupted their morals, 
may be referred to as the principal causes for the abatement 
of that, we had almost said, unnatural refinement, which re- 
quired from the lover, the most distant and respectful homage 
to the object of his passion, and, on her part, a reserve and 
chastity, which bordered oftentimes upon a ludicrous absurdi- 
ty.* Still, however, beauty, as a possession, was perhaps then 
more coveted, than by the heroes of chivalry; nor was that ro- 
maotic spirit of gallantry less frequent, which instigates the 
lover to the most daring efforts of valour, for the sole purpose 
of obtaining the admiration of the fair mistress of his affec- 
tions. 

If we take a view of the state of women in the seventeenth 
century, it will be found, that while a free communication be- 
tween the sexes was only gradually commencing in Germany, - 
England, and Spain, it was then carried to the highest pitch 
in Italy and France: in the latter country especially, women of 
high birth began to abandon all taste for severe studies, and to 
confine themselves to the acquirement of those accomplish- 
ments, which might heighten the effect of their personal charms. 
Then did they display for the first time that exquisite grace in 
their manners, that unaffected freedom and elegance of con- 
versation, which have ever since so peculiarly distinguished 
them; and such is the striking inconsistency of human conduct 
and human affairs, that the period when the women of France 
became as it were the glass of fashion, to those of other Eu- 
ropean nations, was apparently the most unlikely one for such 
a circumstance;—when their own country was exposed to all 
the horrors of civil anarchy and bloodshed! 

Under the regency of Anne of Austria, the women of 
France acquired that dominion over the minds of the other 
sex, which they seem to have preserved, with very little dimi- 
nution, down to the times in which we live. The faious Car- 
dinal Retz, in his account of the Frondeurs, has fully shown 
us, how entirely love presided over all their intrig ues.t A 
revolution in the heart of a woman, then often produced a re- 


* Various and curious instances are given by M.de la Curne de St. Palaye, 
in his Memoires sur PAncicane Chicvalerie, Ke. &e. 
+ See Memoires de Cardinal Retz. 
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volution in the state of public affairs. Women, in the periods 
to which we allude, occasionally appeared at the head of fac- 
tions; while .their persons were decorated with scarfs, for the 
purpose of distinguishing the party to which they belonged. 
in the same saloon were seen instruments of war mixed with 
instruments of music; violins with cuirasses. Women, illus- 
trious by their birth, and eminent for their beauty, oftentimes 
visited the troops, and appeared in the councils of war.* 

In respect to the gallantry of those times, it is well known 
to have been of the most romantic kind. To render a public 
homage to beauty, was considered an act of duty on the 
part of man. The most trifling occurrences were classed with 
things of importance, if women were at all concerned in them. 
The gift of a bracelet or glove was esteemed an event in a 
man’s life; and love or gallantry was deemed as fit a subject 
for serious discussion, as the loss or gain of a battle. In two 
lines, less remarkable for their poetry, than for an extravagant 
hyperbole, the Duc de la Rochefoucault, assures Madame de 
Longueville, that, to merit her affections, he had made war 
against kings, and would against the gods themselves.} The 
lover of the beautiful Mademoiselle de Guerchi, M. de Cha 
tillon, wore her garter upon his arm ina battle; and we also 
read, in the memoirs of those times, that the Duc de Belle- 
garde, the distinguished favourite of the queen, on the eve of 
his departure to command an army, solicited her to honour 
him so far as to touch the hilt of his sword. 

‘From that period to the present, it may be safely asserted, 
that in proportion to the advancement of the fine arts in the 
countries of Europe, have been the improvements in the state 
and accomplishments of women. Even in Spain and Russia;} 
where the progress of the arts has been so slow, in comparison 
with other European countries, from the superstitious and 
tyrannical spirit of those governments, the women are now 
beginning to mix in society, and consequently to act on the 
same principles of equality, independence and freedom, as 
those in France and England. 

Having now contemplated women in different epochs and 
countries, it only remains for us to speak of their actual con- 


* There was a-regiment created under the name of .1/ademoiselle; and 
Monsieur wrote to the ladies who attended his daughter to Orleans, in the 
following manner:—“ A Mesdames les Comtesses Maréchales de camp, 
dans l’armée de ma fille, contre le Mazarin.” 

Pour meriter son cocur, pour plaire a ses beaux yeux, 
*ai fait la guerre aux Roix; je Paurvis fait aux Dieux. 

¢ See the reign of Peter the Great, in the Revolution of Russis, 2d edit. 

for the low state of the arts in the seventeenth aad eighteenth centuries. 
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dition and character; but that we may not needlessly lengthen 
an essay already too long, we shall confine our observations to 
those of our own country. : 

Whoever surveys the condition of woman in savage and 
civilized life, will perceive, that in the one and the other she 
may be said to touch the extremes of misery and happiness. 
Of the benefits then which result from an age of high refine- 
ment, like the present, there can be no question but that women 
receive their fullshare. Without regarding them, like the sons 
of chivalry or romance, as beings of a superior order, we yet 
acknowledge in every act the influence which they possess 
over our society. We in fact consider them, as the grand 
spring which puts it in motion. Capable of imparting whateyer 
form they please to society, it must be a matter of great satis- 
faction to every thinking mind, to perceive that this influence 
on the part of women is properly exerted; for it will not be 
denied, even by those who are disposed to entertain the most 
gloomy apprehensions respecting the future destiny of Britain, 
that the female character never stood higher, for the cultiva- 
tion of private virtue of every kind, than in the present times. 

In spite of the general licentiousness which reigns on the 
Continent, softness, delicacy, and purity, are still the charac- 
teristics of the females of this island. They have not learned 
as yet to mistake effrontery for dignity; and they still consider, 
that the most indispensable of all their virtues, and that by 
which they obtain the greatest influence over our sex, is mo- 
desty. The absence, indeed, of this virtue, excludes all the 
rest, which are its inseparable concomitants. 

The intellectual powers of our fair countrywomen, are now 
beginning to take a wider range than they have hitherto done. 
Few subjects can be presented, upon which their extensive 
reading does not enable them, to throw out some suitable ideas. 
In the days of the Spectator, the greater part of the fine ladies 
conducted themselves, as if they had really adopted that tenet 
of Mahomet, which forbade all kind of study to their sex: 
the shameful privilege of doing nothing was then claimed 
and made use of to the fullest extent; whereas, the most dissi- 
pated votaries of fashion, we believe, can now find time to 
cultivate their minds, while some individuals in the female 
community exhibit talents of the very first order. Abundant 
proofs, indeed, will be found in the records of authentic his- 
tory, to justify the assertion, that genius has no sex. In ail the 
departments of literature, except the philosophical, women, 
we profess to think, have nearly reached to an equal degree 
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of excellence with men; and. in some, we will venture to add, 
eclipsed them. 

In the eye of the moralist, luxury is conceived to be pecu- 
liarly ruinous to the female character. To every true lover of 
his country, it cannot then but be a source of high consolation 
to observe, that in the present period of excessive refinement 
and corruption, the religious, domestic, and social virtues, in- 
stead of being abjured by women, as some writers would 
plainly wish to insinuate, are more strictly fulfilled by them 
than by our sex. The spectacle is now by no means rare, of 
the father and sons of a family being familiar with all the im- 
moralities of fashionable life, while the mother and daughters 
are remarkable for the piety of their sentiments, and the purity 
of their conduct. Nor can these religious impressions be as- 
cribed to the circumstance of leading a secluded and contem- 
plative life; since the modern system of manners gives to the 
females the most unbounded liberty. In the social virtues, 
too, it does not appear to us by any means extravagant to 
think, that the women of the present age are infinitely more 
conversant than our sex. If we judge women after nature, 
and judge them after society, especially the society of great 
cities, it will perhaps be found, that in the latter state, the ge- 
neral desire of pleasing stifles, some in measure, those sweet 
and affectionate passions, which are comprised under the 
virtues of sensibility: nevertheless, though they are continually 
exposed, in their intercourse with the world, to meet with 
rivals in rank, beauty, fortune, and intellect—circumstances 
which are somewhat apt to freeze their more amiable feelings, 
and to discourage the reciprocation of social kindnesses,— 
still we are inclined to believe, that their constancy in friend- 
ship and love is more durable than that of men. 

In that species of heroic friendship, which shrinks from no 
sacrifice nor danger, to support the object of our regard, the 
women are, from the delicacy of their character, perhaps some- 
what, inferior to men: in other respects, the female disposition 
is better adapted to the cultivation of friendship. Our rough, un- 
bending, and unaccommodating nature, is little indeed fitted to 
display those delicate and tender sentiments, which may be 
said to constitute the graces of friendship. Oftentimes we 
wound most when we attempt to administer comfort; and, 
unlike the fair sex, in estimating the perfections and imperfec- 
tions of our friends, we are more disposed to dwell upon their 
failings than their virtues. 


At nos virtutes ipsas invertimus, atque 
Sincerum cupimus vas incrustare. 
Horace, Lib. 3. Sat. iti. 
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In great occasions, then, the friendship of the man perhaps 
is to be preferred; but for our ordinary happiness, we cannot 
help thinking, that female friendship is most to be desired. 

With respect to the attachments of the heart, the rapidity 
with which they shoot forth, and die away, among our own 
sex, would plainly seem to indicate, that in unshaken constan- 
cy, the women are superior to the men. We might, indeed, be 
rather led to expect, from the excessive adulation which is so 
universally offered to them, (for they, like princes, seldom hear 
the truth,) that their capriciousness would have been prover- 
bial:.the number of victims to male inconstancy and perjury, 
prove it however to be otherwise. 

We are perfectly aware of the numerous exceptions to these 
remarks, in the present age; that there are many women in the 
middling and higher classes of society, who set no value upon 
accomplishments which adorn retirement; whose mornin 
are spent in coquetry, and nights in gaming; who talk of mar- 
riage as if treachery and infidelity were its inseparable con- 
comitants; who practise every kind of vice and folly in succes- 
sion; and whose last groan, we may say with St. Evremond, 
is more for the loss of their beauty than their life. Yet we may 
confidently boast, that the majority of the female sex, in Eng- 
land, cultivate literature, and esteem it for its own sake, oa 

not for a vain and frivolous reputation; and keep their esteem 
for virtue, their contempt for vice, their sensibility for friend- 
ship, and their affection entire for their families, uncontami- 
nated by all such disgraceful examples. 
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Travels in the Island of Iceland during the summer of the year 
1809. By Ser George S. Mackenzie. Edinburgh, 1811. 


WE know not when we have had our attention and sympa- 
thy more strongly attracted, thar while engaged in the perusal 
of this volume of travels. The country described, is wretched 
and desolate beyond, perhaps, any other of the inhabited por- 
tions of the globe, and the people who occupy it, are of utter 
insignificance in the political world. Yet both the one and the 
other, furnish the richest food for enlightened curiosity, and 
materials for the most interesting speculation physiological 
and moral. In some of the features of the inanimate nature of 
Iceland, there seems to be a magnificence no where surpassed 
in the range of man, and in the history of her population, 
there are peculiarities of the most striking, and, we may say, 
admirable kind. The picture of intellectual culture, and moral 
refinement, which is there exhibited, under circumstances of 
phvsical condition, eminently adverse to both, is no less rare 
ana grateful to the philosophic eye, than the physical pheno- 
mena in this polar region, are wonderful and sublime. 

Sir George Mackenzie, and his able associates appear to 
have done justice, in their descriptions, to the scenes in which 
they were engaged, and have furnished a book, altogether 
worthy of the attention of every moralist and philosopher. 
The foreign reviewers, in the accounts they have given of it, 
are unanimous in its praise, but have confined themselves to 2 
few, and those but short extracts. This circumstance united 
to the consideration, that the work itself will not, in all likeli- 
hood, be republished in this country, induces us to give place 
in this Journal, to such portions of it, as we deem best fitted to 
illustrate, the most important topics, of which the writers treat. 

In reading their statements concerning the literature of Ice- 
land, the comparison between what has been achieved, and is 
possessed in this line, by its inhabitants, with a population not 
exceeding fifty thousand souls,—to say nothing of the wretch- 
edness of their condition,—and the degree and specimens of 
erudition of which the United States can boast,—this compari- 
son we say, eften obtruded itself upon our minds, and awakened 
some very humiliating reflections. Others of our countrymen 
when they dwell upon what we are about to transcribe, will 
probably be disturbed by similar suggestions, and some bene- 
fit may result, in the excitement of a feeling, which is, often- 

times, the most powerful stimulus to exertion. Our extracts 
refer to the general character, the early and present literature. 
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and the manners and customs of the island, and will be ranged 
under these heads, with no more attention, however, to me- 
thod, or aptitude, than may be indispensably necessary for the 
purpose of division. 


History, Character and Literature of the Icelanders. 


* The history of Iceland, though possessing little impor- 
tance in its relation to the political events of other nations, is 
nevertheless curious and interesting in many of its features. 
It is the narrative of a distinct and peculiar race of people; of 
a community which, oppressed by all the severities of soil and 
climate, and secluded amidst the desolation and most destruc- 
tive operations of nature, has preserved, through the progress 
of nearly a thousand years, an enlightened system of internal 
policy, an exalted character in all religious and social duties, 
liberal methods of education, and the culture of even the more 
refined branches of literature and knowledge.” 


“ In the constitution which the Icelanders created for them- 
selves, a distinct relation will be traced to the progressive in- 
stitutions of several of the European states. One obvious 
peculiarity, however, offers itself in the present instance. Else- 
where, the progress towards regular government was gradual, 
and every step made through contest and bloodshed. In Ice- 
land, all was effected by a single and simultaneous effort. The 
necessity appeared for some bond of union among the several 
communities of the island: the voice of sage deliberation gave 
to the people this common bond, in a constitution which was 
received without tumult, and brought into action without 
delay.” 


“ The code of laws, adopted in connection with this new 
form of government, and progressively altered and amended 
by the decisions of the public assembly, is another strikin 
specimen of the genius and habits of the Icelanders of this 
age. It was constructed with a minute attention to the usages 
of the people, and to the various objects in their internal eco- 
nomy. All the contingencies of society were provided for; the 
relations and duties of different classes prescribed; and other 
regulations introduced, which had in view the convenience 
and utility of the whole.” 


* “The constitution, thus adopted by the Icelanders, was 
preserved with little change for more than three centuries; 
during which period the records exist of thirty-cight Laug- 
men, who in succession sustamed the executive powers. 
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Wete it allowed to app!y the term to a desolate island on the 


confines of the Arctic Circle, this might be called the golden 


age of Iceland. Secured by physical circumstances from the 
ambition of more powerful states, an efficient government and 
well directed laws provided for the people all the advantages 
of justice and social order. Education, literature, and even the 
refinements of poetical fancy, flourished among them. Like 
the Aurora Borealis of their native sky, the poets and histo- 
rians of Iceland not only illuminated their own country, but 
flashed the lights of their genius through the night which then 
hung over the rest of Europe. Commerce was pursued by the 
inhabitants with ardour and success; and they partook in the 
maritime adventures of discovery and colonization, which 
gave so much merited celebrity to the Norwegians of this pe- 
riod. Many of their chiefs and learned men visited the courts 
of other countries, formed connections with the most eminent 
personages of the time, and surveying the habits, institutions 
and arts of different communities, returned home, fraught 
with the treasures of collected knowledge.” 


“« Of the several features which distinguish this remarkable 
period in the history of Iceland, the literary character of the 
people is doubtless the most extraordinary and peculiar. We 
require much evidence to convince us of the fact, that a na- 
tion, remote from the rest of Europe, dwelling on a soil so 
sterile, and beneath such inclement skies, should have sent 
forth men whose genius, taste and acquirements did honour 
to their country, and to the times in which they lived. Such 
evidence, however, of the most distinct and decisive kind, we 
possess in the many writings which have come down from this 
period to the present age, and in the testimonies afforded by 
the contemporary writers of other countries. The reality of 
the fact, indeed, can admit of no doubt; and it is only left for 
us to speculate upon the causes. which led to this singular 
anomaly in the history of literature.” 


“‘ It was not solely as reviving the memory of former times, 
or as a source of domestic enjoyment, that the [celanders of 
this age devoted themselves to the composition of history and 
poetry. The ambition of wealth and glory further animated 
their pursuits. Their bards and historians visited other coun- 
tries, resided amid the splendours of courts, were caressed by 
the greatest monarchs of the time, and returned to their na- 
tive island, covered with honours, and enriched by the gifts 
which their genius had won. Thus, interest and emulation 
preserved the charaeter the people had acquired, long after 
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some of the causes producing it had ceased to operate; and 
literature became with the Icelanders a species of commerce, 
in which the fruit of their mental endowments was exchanged 
for those foreign luxuries or comforts, which nature had de- 
nied to them from their own soil.” 


‘Such appear to have been the circumstances which gave 
rise to this singular condition of Iceland during the period 
from the 10th to the 14th century; nor will it seem extraor- 
dinary, when the nature of the causes is considered, that they 
should have had so much effect upon the dispositions and 
character of the people. It may be observed, in concurrence 
with the view that has been given, that their attention was 
chiefly engaged by the two branches of literature already men- 
tioned, history and poetry; and that the more severe depart- 
ments of knowledge, though not entirely disregarded, were by 
no means held in equal estimation. To these favourite pur- 
suits they applied their utmost powers; cultivating them in 
various forms, yet reducing the whole to a system, which in 
its structure displayed great refinement and skill.” 


“The poetry of the anctent Icelanders, though cherished 
by them with so much success, was not, however, essentially 
distinct in its character from that common to the other northern 
nations at this period. Before the emigration which originally 
peopled Iceland, the Scandinavian kings and chieftains re- 
tained in their courts, and about their persons, bards who 
might celebrate their greatness, and convey the memory of 
their deeds to future times. These men were called Skaldr or 
Skalds:* they exercised poetry as a profession, and their ex- 
ertions were munificently rewarded by those whose praises 
they sung. After the Icelanders were established as a people, 
and when from the causes just enumerated, they had devoted 
themselves to poetical composition, their native poets assumed 
the highest rank among these bards of the age. The style of 
their composition was nearly the same as that of their prede- 
cessors in the art; but, from their more complete devotion to 
the pursuit, they appear to have acquired greater skill, and a 
superior excellence in the qualities which were deemed essen- 
tial to this kind of poetry. We accordingly find that the Ice- 
landic Skalds obtained a singular celebrity, not only in their 


*“ The origin of the word Skuld has been variously stated. It has been 
derived from Skial, narratio; from skall, sonus; fiom gal-a, canere; and by 
Torfeus (Prefat. Hist. Orcud.) trom Skadla, depi/wre. The most probable de- 
rivation scems to be from Skiuacl, signifying wisdom or counsel; whence 
ulso the English word skill.” 
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own country, but throughout all the north of Europe. They 
visited the courts of England, Ireland, Sweden, Denmark and 
Norway, and were every where received with the hospitality 
and honours due to their talents, and to the exertions they 
made in the service of their patrons. From catalogues which 
are preserved to us of the Skalds who flourished in the three 
last mentioned kingdoms, it appears that the majority of the 
whole number were natives of Iceland; and numerous testi- 
monies exist of the superior reputation and influence which 
these islanders enjoyed in the exercise of their profession.” * 


* Great, however, as was the poetical celebrity of the Ice- 
landers of this age, they derived a still higher character from 
their historical writings. These may with propriety be divi- 
ded into the genuine, the fictitious, and those of a mixed cha- 
racter. Of the fabulous histories, which were chiefly com- 
posed during the earlier periods of the Icelandic common- 
wealth, some appear to have had a concealed and figurative 
meaning; others were mere fables, not connected with any 
such metaphorical allusions.t The Sagas, or historical nar- 
ratives, form a much more numtrous,and valuable class of 
compositions. These may in general be considered to belong 
to the last or mixed character of history; in which the fictions 
of the author are to a certain extent blended with the events 
he describes. Many of them, however, possess throughout all 
the features of real and authentic narrative, and afford sketches 
of the state of society during this period, which are hignly 
interesting and important. In the subject of these Sagas there 
is considerable variety. Some of them furnish the history of 
particular events, either of a political or religiqus nature; 
others give the more simple narrative of a family, or a com- 
munity of families; others, again, contain biographical sketches 
of the eminent individuals of the age, the king, the warrior, 
the poet, or the priest. The merit of these writings is equally 
various. In many of them we find a minute and wearisome 
description of events, neither interesting in themselves, nor 
adorned by any of the graces of narrative; in others we meet 


* “ See the Skulda-tal, or list of Skalds, in the appendix to Wormius’s 
Litt. Runic. Also the accurate catalogue in the Sciograph. Hist. Literar. 
Island. p. 49; an excellent work, written by Halfdan Einarsen, rector of the 
school at Hoolum, and published at Copenhagen in 1777. Under the form 
of a catalogue raisonnée, with notes and indexes, it affords the most complete 
account, yet extant, of the literature and learned men of Iceland.” 


+“ See Torf. Ser. Reg. Dan. lib. i: cap. 1; and Bartholin’s Antiq. Dan. 
lib. i. cap. 11.” 


+ © From segia, to say.” 
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with pictures of manners and feelings, in which simplicity ° 


itself is the charm, and where the imagination is insensibly 
led back to the times, the people, and the scenes, which are 
so faithfully pourtrayed. Of those which bear the latter cha- 
racter, the finest example, perhaps, is the Gunnlaugs ok Skald- 
Rafni Saga, or the history of Gunnlaug and the poet Rafn; of 
which interesting story,.a short sketch is subjoined without 
any other ornament than the original itself affords, and with 
the necessary omission of many circumstances which confer 
grace and beauty upon the tale. ‘The authenticity of the nar- 
rative, and the reality of all the personages it includes, are 
fully established by the evidence of contemporary writers.” 


“ Thorstein and Illugi, both men of wealth and power, 
dwelt in the great vale of the Borgar-Fiord, in the western 
art of Iceland. The former, who was son to the celebrated 
poet Egill, had a daughter named Helga, the pride of her 
family, and the loveliest among the women of the island. In 
the house of Fllugi, the most remarkable person was his 
youngest son, Gunnlaug. Born in 988, he early acquired repu- 
tation from his stature, strength, and prowess, both of body 
and mind; but his temper was turbulent and unvielding, and 
being opposed by his father in his desire to travel, he abruptly 
left his home, when only fifteen years of age, and took refuge 
in the house of Thorstein, by whom he has hospitably re- 
ceived. Here, while his mind was instructed by the father, 
his heart was subdued by the gentleness and elegance of the 
daughter. Living with Helga, and partaking in all her occu- 
pations and amusements, a mutual affection was quickly 
formed; and the restless impetuosity of the boy passed into 
the refinement and delicacy of the youthful lover. His charac- 
ter thus changed, Gunnlaug was reconciled to his father, and, 
during three years, resided sometimes with him, sometimes 
at the house of Thorstein. When he had reached the age of 
eighteen, [llugi consented to his going abroad; but he would 
not leave Iceland, till he had obtained from the father of his 
secretly betrothed Helga, a solemn promise that the maiden’s 
hand should be given to him, if, after three years had expired, 
he returned to claim it. Departing from his native country, 


Gunnlaug visited the courts of England, Ireland, Norway, 


and Sweden, and was every where received with the honours 
to which his person and talents entitled him. His extempore 
poetry was admired and munificently rewarded: this art he 
had early cultivated, though with so much tendency to satire, 
that he was called Ormstunga, or the snake-tongue, At the 
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‘court of the Swedish king, Olave, he found the celebrated 


poet Rafn, likewise an Icelander, and of noble birth. A friend- 
ship formed between them, was speedily broken by a dispute, 
which took place in the royal presence, respecting the compa- 
rative merits of their poetry. Rafn, thinking himself disgraced, 
declares his determination of ‘revenge; and, in pursuance of 
this, returns to Iceland, where he seeks to obtain in marriage 
the maiden betrothed to his rival. The three years being gone 
by, and no tidings received of Gunnlaug, Thorstein, after some 
delay, gave to Rafn the unwilling hand of Helga, whose heart 


‘meanwhile remained with her former lover. Vhe unfortunate 


Gunnlaug, hastening home to claim his bride, was accidentally 
detained by a hurt received in wrestling, and reached the 
abode of his father on the very day on which Helga became a 
wife. A nuptial feast was prepared, with all the splendour 
suited to the condition of the families concerned. Gunnlaug 
shewed himself on a sudden among the assembled guests, 
eminent above all from the beauty of his person and the rich- 
ness of his apparel. The eyes of the lovers hung upon each 
other in mute and melancholy sorrow; and the bitterest pangs 
went to the heart of the gentle Helga. The nuptial feast was 
gloomy and without joy. A contest between the rivals was 
prevented by the interference of their friends, but they parted 
with increased anim»sity and hatred.” 

“ The revenge of Rafn, though thus accomplished, gave him 
little satisfaction. Helga, refusing all conjugal endearments, 
spent her days in unceasing sadness. At the great public as- 
sembly at Thingvalla, the ensuing summer, Gunnlaug chal- 
lenged his rival to single combat; and the challenge being ac- 
cepted, they met on an island in the river, which flows. into 
the lake of Thingvalla. The combat, however, though severe, 
was indecisive; and a renewal of it was prevented by an edict 
of the assembly, passed the following day, prohibiting the 
practice of duels in Iceland. Gunnlaug here sees his beloved 
Helga for the last time; and in the empassioned language of 
poetry laments their mutual affliction and sorrows. Restrained 
from deciding their quarrel in Iceland, and each pursued by 
his own unhappiness and resentments, the rivals pass over to 
the territory of Sweden, and meet, attended by their respec- 
tive companions, at a place called Dynguines. A combat takes 
place: the companions of each party fall victims to the bloody 
fray, and Gunnlaug and Rafn are left alone to decide their 
contest. The foot of the latter is severed by the sword of 
Gunnlaug, who wishes now to discontinue the combat; but 
Rafn exclaims that he would persevere in it, could he procure 
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some water to alleviate his thirst. The generous Gunnlaug, 
trusting to the honour of his adversary, brings him water in 
his helmet from an adjoining lake. Rafn, seizing the critical 
moment, when the water was presented to him, strikes with 
his sword the bare head of Gunnlaug; crying out at the same 
time, ‘that he cannot endure that his rival should enjoy the 
embraces of the beautiful Helga.” The fight is fiercely renew- 
ed, and Gunnlaug slays his perfidious opponent; but dies soon 
afterwards of the. wound he has himself received, when yet 
only in the twenty-fifth year of his age.” 


‘“¢ The remainder of the story is short and melancholy. The 
sorrowing Helga, her husband and lover both destroyed, is 
compelled to give her hand to Thorkell, a noble and wealthy 
Icelander. But these nuptials are equally joyless as the former. 
Her mind is wholly devoted to misery and gloom; and she 
sinks an early victim to the grave, bending her last looks upon 
a robe she had received from Gunnlaug; and dwelling with 
her last thoughts upon the memory of her unhappy lover.” 


* A sketch of this story is given by the elegant pen of Mr. 
Herbert, in the first volume of his poems. Were it less inter- 
esting, as a specimen of the manners and literature of the an- 
cient Icelanders, the repetition of what he has so ably done, 
would not have been attempted.” 


“From the Icelandic Sagas, our knowledge of the history 
and antiquities of the northern nations has derived many im- 
portant additions. Still more valuable, however, in this respect 
have been the regular historical writings of the Icelanders; 
many of which have come down, in a more or less perfect 
state, to the present time. The causes which led these island- 
ers thus early to the composition of history, as well as poetry, 
have already been mentioned. Originally bringing with them 
from Norway numerous traditionary records of the Scandina- 
vian people, they derived progressive additions to these, from 
the residence of their poets and learned men in the courts of 
the northern kingdoms, the princes and chieftains of which 
cherished the talents by which their own actions might be 
conveyed to posterity. Provided by these means with ample 


materials for history, they became the annalists of all the north . 


of Europe; and the simplicity and precision which their nar- 
ratives display, prove that they were well entitled to this pre- 
eminence. The history of their own country was not neglected 
amid the more conspicuous events of other nations; but the 
most careful record preserved of every circumstance occur- 
ring in the little community to which they belonged.” 
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“ Though the sister muses, history and poetry, were thus 
principally cherished, there was not however an entire neglect 
of other branches of knowledge. ‘The ancient calendars of the 
country, and the extraordinary skill which was exhibited in 
the maritime adventures of the people, shew that considerable 
attention was given to astronomical and physical observations; 
and many learned men in the island, especially Sturleson and 
Paul, a bishop of Skalholt, were distinguished by their attain- 
ments in mathematics and mechanical science.* The study of 
jurisprudence was pursued with much ardour and industry: 
it appears, from passages occurring in the Sagas, to have been 
made a distinct branch of education among the chiefs of the 
country, and the excellent code of laws which the Icelanders 
framed for themselves, is a sufficient proof of the success with 
which its cultivation was attended. Geography could not fail 
to engage attention, when their travellers not only visited all 
the kingdoms of Europe, but penetrated even into the remote 
regions of Asia and Africa.+ Philological studies were pur- 
sued by the learned men of the island with much diligence; 
and, in the course of the 11th and 12th centuries, they became 
familiar with the most celebrated of the Latin authors, deri- 
ving assistance to their own compositions from the classical 
authorities thus laid open to them. The study of the Greck 
language, though less general, was not however disregarded; 
as we find from the testimony of several writers of this age.” 


“ It is not easy to ascertain with exactness the population 
of Iceland at this period; but many circumstances render it 
probable that it considerably exceeded the number now on 


-the island.{ As at present, however, the people were much 


dispersed over the country; their habitations being seldom 
grouped together, but placed wherever the situation and na- 
ture of the soil were propitious. Simplicity in all their habits 


*** See the Blanda and Rimbeigla books, published at Copenhagen under 
the patronage of M. Suhm. Also a treatise of the same age de Algorithmo, 
which is noticed in the Sciograph. Hist. Lit. Island. p. 161. The Rimbeigla 
book presents a singular assemblage of astronomical, chronological, and 
theological facts, and will be found well worthy the attention of the curious 
reader.” 

+ ** Gissurus, a Laugman of Iceland in 1181, composed a work entitled 
Flos Perezrinationis, describing the various countries through which he had 
travelled.” 

+ * Arngrita Jonas, in his Brev. Comment. de Island. sect. 4, mentions the 
fact of an estimate being made in the year 1090, by Gissurus, a bishop of 
Skalhelt, of the number of those who, from the amount of their property, 
were enabled to pay tribute to the state. They were ascertained to be about 
4,000. This estimate, however, does not afford the grounds of even a pro- 
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and modes of life was a necessary effect of situation and cir- 
cumstances. The houses even of the wealthiest of the commu- 
nity were constructed of wood and turf; and the great annual 
assembly of the people was held at Thingvalla beneath the 
“open canopy of heaven; the chiefs and civil officers dwelling 
at night under the covering of rude huts, erected near the 
place of public meeting.” 


‘“« The picture of the present state of literature in Iceland is 
much less imposing than that of its early condition and growth. 
The changes, however, which the lapse of time has effected, 
are rather relative than absolute in their nature; and though 
the glory of the Icelanders is now for ever sunk, and their 
name almost lost among nations, yet in their own island they 
still keep alive much of that spirit of literary pursuit by which 
the character of their ancestors was so greatly distinguished. 
A few of the names which adorn the modern history of the 
country have already been mentioned. At the present time, 
there are many individuals, living on this remote spot, and 
from their situation exposed to innumerable privations, whose 
talents and acquirements would grace the most refined circles 
of civilized society. The business of education is systematic- 
ally carried on among all ranks of the inhabitants; and the 
degree of information existing, even among the lower classes, 
is probably greater than in almost any part of continental Eu- 
rope.” 


“ This state of mental culture will appear more wonderful, 
when it is considered that the circumstances of the country do 
not allow of any extended scheme of public education, and 
that the transmission of knowledge can take place only through 
the private and domestic habits of the people. In the exist- 
ence among the Icelanders of habits which are fitted to this 
end, we contemplate a feature which is justly entitled to admi- 
ration and esteem.” 


“ When a young man, intended for the office of the 
priesthood, has undergone the required examinations, he 
leaves the school, and usually returns to his native place; 
where, in assisting his family to obtain their scanty and 
hardly-earned provision, he submits to the same labours as 
the meanest of those around him. During our first journey in 
Iceland, we were attended by a person in this situation, who 
performed for us all the menial offices of a servant and guide. 
These young men are still called upon, however, to pursue 
their theological studies in as far as their limited means will 
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allow; and, to provide for this necessary part of discipline, the 
superintendance of the bishop is still continued, who annually 
transmits to each candidate for the priesthood, a series of 
Latin questions, as a test of his diligence and proficiency. 
‘The nature of these questions will be seen from the subjoined 
list, which was sent to some of the students of divinity in the 
summer of 1810.* The dissertations in reply to them, are 
conveyed to the bishop at Reikiavik by those who come down 
to this part of the coast to fish, or to dispose of their tallow 
and other commodities to the merchants. After a certain pe- 
riod of probation, and a personal examination by the bishop 
on the doctrines and duties of their profession, the candidates 
are received into orders, and await the occurrence of vacan- 
cies, which may afford them a place of final settlement. It is 
not, however, a life of luxurious ease which they enjoy, when 
their abode is thus determined. From the scantiness of the 
provision which is made for them in their public situation, 
the toil of their own hands is necessary to the suppert of their 
families; and besides the labours of the little farm which is 
attached to his church, the priest may often be seen conduct- 
ing a train of loaded horses from the fishing station to his dis- 
tant home; a journey not unfrequently of many days; and 
through a country wild and desolate beyond description. 

Their habitations are constructed merely of wood and turf, 
like those of the farmers of the country, and are equally desti- 

tute of all internal comforts. A stove, or place for containing 

fire, is scarcely ever to be found in them: often there is only 
one apartment in the house to which the light of the sun has 
free access, or where there is any flooring but the naked earth; 
and the furniture of this room seldom comprehends more 
than a bed, a broken table, one or two chairs, and a few boxes, 
m which the clothes of the family are preserved. Such is the 
stiuation during life of the Icelandic priests; and amidst all 
this wretchedness and these privations, genius, learning, and 
moral excellence, are but too frequently entombed.” 


* « Examen Theologicum Candidato...... solyendum. 


{. Quanam cautione opus est in prophetiis Veteris Testamenti explicandis? 

Quid libri Veteris Testamenti docent de resurrectione mortuorum? 

An mali genii homines ad peccandum solicitant? 

In quo consistit venia peccatorum nobis per Jesum parta? 

-Eternitas penarum post hance vitam quibus argumentis probatur, et quo- 
modo cum bentgnitate Summi Numinis concilianda est? 

Explicentur Matt. xv. 4, 5, 6; et 1 Cor. 111. 15, 16. 

Qualis fuit status religionis i in patria nostra ante reformationem? 

3, Cur Deus hominibus salutem xternam, tantum conditione vite emendan- 

dz, pollicetar?” 
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“ By this superintendance of the priests, and the long es- 
tablished habits of the people, a regular system of domestic 
education is maintained; in the benefits of which even the 
lowest ranks of the community partake. With the exception 
of those who inhabit the coast, in the vicinity of the great 
fishing stations, it is a rare thing to meet with an Icelander 
who is unable to read and write, or who does not possess con- 
siderable intelligence on all subjects to which his situation 
allows him access. The instruction of his children forms one 
of his stated occupations; and, while the little earthen hut 
which he inhabits is almost buried by the snows of winter, 
and darkness and desolation are spread universally around, 


the light of an-oil lamp illuntines the page, from which he 


reads to his family the lessons of knowledge, religion, and 
virtue. The importance of these domestic habits has been 
well understood by the Icelanders themselves. In the ecclesi- 
astical code of the country, an article is extant, singular per- 
haps in its nature, but admirable in its design, which gives to 
the bishop, or even the inferior clergy, the power of prevent- 
ing any marriage where the female is unable to read. This 
law, which provides so powerful a pledge for the instruction 
of the rising generation, is still occasionally acted upon, 
though probably not with so much strictness as in former 
times.” 


“In describing the state of knowledge among the present 
race of Icelanders, their attainments in languages and in clas- 
sical literature must particularly be noticed. This is one of 
the first of those circumstances which engage the attention 
and admiration of the stranger, in visiting the island. He sees 
men whose habitations bespeak a condition little removed 
from the savage state; who suffer an almost entire privation 
of every comfort or refinement of life; and who, amid the 
storms of the surrou: uing sea, seek, in their little boats, the 
provision upon which alone their families can securely depend. 
Among these very men, he finds an intimate knowledge of 
the classical writings of antiquity; a taste formed upon the 
purest models of Greece and Rome; and a susceptibility to ~ 
all the beauties which these models disclose. While traversing 
the country, he is often attended by guides who can commu- 
nicate with him in Latin; and, arriving at his place of nightly 
rest, he not unfrequently draws forth from the labours of his 
little smithy, a man who addresses him in this language with 
the utmost fluency and elegance. This cultivation of the an- 
cient languages has been common among the Icelanders from 
an early period in taeir history; and it will be seen from the 
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Preliminary Dissertation, that many of the principal works 
which distinguish their literature, and especially those of the 
historical kind, have been composed in Latin. At the present 
time, this language forms a part of the education of the priests, 
and of all the principal inhabitants of the island. It is still 
very frequently the vehicle of their writings; and a great num- 
ber of inedited Latin books, both in poetry and prose, may be 
found throughout the country, destined forever to remain in 
the obscurity which gave them birth. Epigrams and short des 
scriptive poems in the same language are exceedingly com- 
mon; and, through this medium, the Icelanders often indulge 
that tendency to personal satire, which it formerly required 
even the operation of laws to restrain.” 


“ The study of Greek, as might be expected, is by no means 
equally general; but there are, notwithstanding, several very 
excellent Grecian scholars, who now do credit to the litera- 
ture of the island.” 


‘¢ The Transactions of the Icelandic Society, a work after- 
wards to be mentioned, contain translations of the Idylls ot 
Theocritus, which possess very great merit; and, in the same 
work, there is a translation of Plutarch’s Paidagogia by the 
assessor Einarson. The fables of sop, and many of the odes 
of Horace, have likewise been given to the Icelanders in their 


native verse.” 


** It may be proper to notice here the great attention to the 
studies of philology and criticism, which has existed among 
the learned men of Iceland during the last two centuries. 
Many valuable works, connected with this department of lite- 
rature, have been already published, either in the island or at 
Copenhagen; and numerous writings of the same kind are 
still to be found in manuscript, in different parts of Iceland.” 


“ The cultivation of poetry in Iceland, though by no means 
so general as in ancient times, still forms a striking feature in 
the literature of the country. Among those of the natives who 
enjoy the reputation of talents or learning, there are few who 
have not occasionally tempted the muse; and where such ef- 
forts have been seconded by the true inspiration of genius, 
the poet has received his reward in the unlimited applause 
and admiration of his fellow citizens. The days indeed are 
past, when the bard ‘ poured forth his unpremeditated lay’ 
to the assembled and admiring multitude; but in exchange 
for these rapid and irregular effusions of fancy, a more clas- 
sical style has been acquired, and greater scope is given to the 
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exercise of selection and taste in poetical compositions. A few 
only can be mentioned of those individuals who still adorn 
this branch of Icelandic literature. One of the most eminent 
is the assessor Benedict Grondal, a judge in the higher court 
of justice, and a man of an elegant and cultivated mind. His 
published poems, which are regarded as the best modern spe- 
cimens of the Icelandic language, are not, however, either 
very numerous or considerable in length; consisting chiefly of 
odes, epitaphs, and other detached pieces; among which are 
many excellent translations from Theocritus, Anacreon, and 
Horace. A translation of Pope’s Temple of Fame, which was 
published some years ago, is greatly esteemed by the best 
judges of Icelandic poetry. He has composed also severah 
poetical satires; in which, according to the information of the 
bishop, there is much successful ridicule, after the manner of 
Horace, of the follies and vices of his countrymen; but these 
satires, in consequence of the express prohibitory article in 
the laws of the island, he has not ventured to publish. The 
general style of his poetry is described to be terse, pointed, 
and elegant.* Finnur Magnuson is another of the Icelandic 
writers of the present day; who has acquired much credit 
from the facility with which he composes in the Latin and 
Danish languages, and for the extreme accuracy of his Ice- 
landic style. He has translated into Danish verse, the poem 
of his uncle Eggert Olafson, on the rustic life of the Icelander, 
and published also several smaller pieces. Jonas Thorlakson, 
the venerable translator of Milton, is still living in a remote 
part of the island, and has composed many original poems of 
great merit; of which, however, nearly all are unpublished. 
Another individual, possessing some reputation, is Sigurdar 
Peturson of Reikiavik, who has written among other works a 
poem in six books, called Stella; in which, under a fictitious 
form, the manners and habits of the Icelanders are minutely 
described. This poem is likewise unpublished, and will pro- 
bably ever remain in obscurity. The poverty and other cir- 
cumstances of the Icelanders, offer indeed such multiplied 
obstacles to their literary progress, that it is impossible not to 
admire the ardour and industry which in pursuits of this na- 
ture they continue to display. In the department of poetry 
more especially, the number of manuscript works, doomed 
from the situation of their authors to perpetual oblivion, is 


** From his state of health, when we were in the country, it is much to 
be ‘feared, that Assessor Grondal can no longer be counted among the living 
poets of Iceland. 
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exceedingly great; yet the muse is still invoked; and the taste 
and feeling for such compositions are still awake in the minds 
of the people, though so little cherished by opportunity, or by 
the aspect of surrounding nature.” 


“In all departments of literature, there is a strong disposi- 
tion among the Icelanders to critical severity; and in theolo- 
gical writings more especially, this severity has occasionally 
assumed a very rigorous form. A curious instance of this 
kind occurred about a hundred years ago, when an unfortu- 
nate man was publicly whipped, as a punishment for the errors 
he had committed in a translation of the book of Genesis.” 


“ Before closing this sketch of the literature of Iceland, it 
will be necessary to say something of the Icelandic Societies, 
i to which a reference has already more than once been made. 
i ih The first of these was instituted at Copenhagen in 1779, with 
the professed object of aiding the literature of the island, and 
: bettering the condition of the inhabitants, by the suggestion 
ae of improvements in their rural economy. The society, at its 
BP), first establishment, was composed of only twelve members; 
data but the number was afterwards extended to about a hundred 

Bee and thirty; comprising all the most learned and intelligent 
3 men in Iceland; and, as extraordinary members, many indi- 
Be viduals of much eminence on the continent of Europe. Four- 
By ii teen volumes of transactions have been published by the soci- 
ee | ety; the contents of which are various, comprehending many 
es) ly. valuable papers upon the fishery, agriculture, and natural his- 
Be 3 tory of Iceland; poetry; historical essays, &c. The principal 
i i writers were bishop Finsson; the elder Mr. Stephenson, then 
ay 8 governor of the island; Mr. Ericson; Mr. Paulson; Mr. Ke- 
tilson, Svsselman of Dalé; and many others of the literary 
me Icelanders, whose names have before been mentioned. These 
transactions were entirely composed in the Icelandic language, 
a and great attention was paid to the preservation of its purity; 
i two censors being appointed to judge of the style of every 
i essay which was presented for publication.” 


“ The second Icelandic Society was established in the 
Be |) island in 1794; chiefly under the auspices of the chief justice 

| Stephenson, who had been a strenuous advocate for the re- 
moval of the former society from Copenhagen. The original 
number of members was not less than twelve hundred; most 
of the farmers, as well as the priests and civil officers of the 
country, being included. The object of the institution was the 
promotion of knowledge and improvement among the people; 
and with this view, a fund was provided by the annual contri- 
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bution of a dollar from each member, and devoted to the pub- 
lication of books, to be distributed among the subscribers.” 


** Such is the present state of mental cultivation among this 
singular people. The disparity of their physical and moral cir- 
cumstances forms an interesting feature equally in the history 
of literature, and in that of the human species. While the ca- 
lamities of internal warfare, and the oppression of tyrannical 
governments, have clouded with ignorance and _ barbarity 
countries on which the sun of nature sheds its brightest 
beams,—the possession of peace, of political liberty, and well 
ordered laws, has given both intellectual and moral exaltation 
to a community, which has its abode at the very confines of 
the habitable world.” 


Manners, Customs, Condition, and Morals. 


“ The first visit we paid, after landing on the 8th of May, 
was to the bishop, Geir Vidalin, who received us with great 
kindness. He is a good looking man, above the ordinary sta- 
ture; corpulent, but not unwieldy; with an open countenance, 
which seems to declare his feelings without disguise. He is 
an excellent classical scholar, and speaks Latin fluently; and 
his general knowledge is equal, if not superior, to that of any 
person in Iceland. Considering the high rank he holds, I was 
at first sight surprised at the poverty of his dress, as well as 
that of his habitation. He wore an old thread-bare great coat, 
over a waistcoat of the same description; and a pair of dark 
grey pantaloons that had seen better days. I soon found, how- 
ever, that he was not worse clothed than others who could 
better afford to be neat, and who had as much leisure to attend 
to their persons.” 


“ We thought it our duty to pay our respects to Mr. Olaf 
Stephenson, who has the title of Geheimé Etatsraad, and was 
formerly governor of the island; and having been informed 
that he would be glad to see us, we went to his house, which 
is on the island of Vid6e, about three miles from the town.” 


“ The old gentleman, dressed in the uniform of a Danish 
colonel of the guards, received us at the door with great po- 
liteness, and seemed to be exceedingly gratified by our visit. 
He ushered us into a large room, furnished with the remains 
of ancient finery, some prints, portraits, and a number of pro- 
file shades, which afforded little relief to the eye while wan- 
dering over the damp, decaying walls. The house altogether 
appeared as if it would not long survive its venerable inha- 
bitant. 
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_ We had no intention of remaining here to dinner; but, on 

proposing to take leave, we soon perceived that it would give 
great offence, to-withdraw without partaking of his hospitality. 
Mr. Stephenson spoke affectionately of sir Joseph Banks, who 
is much and deservedly esteemed in Iceland; and he shewed 
us, with much apparent satisfaction, some diplomas which he 
had received from different societies. In due time, the repast 
which had been prepared, was announced by a good looking 
girl, dressed in the complete Icelandic costume. The dress of 
the women is not calculated to shew the person to advantage. 
The long waist, bunchy petticoats, and the fashion of flattening 
the bosom as much as possible, together with the extracrdi- 
nary head- dress, excited rather ludicrous emotions at the first 
view; but there is a richness in the whole that is pleasing.” 


“On entering the room into which we had at first been in- 
troduced, we found a table neatly covered, and a bottle of wine 
set down for each person. This alarmed us a little, as we 
feared that the old gentleman intended, according to the an- 
cient custom of Denmark, to ‘ keep wassel.’ The only dish on 
the table was one of sago soup, to which we were helped very 
liberally. The appearance of a piece of roasted, or rather 
baked, beef, relieved us considerably; and we submitted, as 
well as we were able, to receive an unusual supply of a food to 
which we were accustomed. We had drank a few glasses of 
wine, when a curious silver cup, large enough to contain half 


and put on the cover. He then held it towards the person who 
sat next to him, and desired him to take off the cover, and look 
into the cup; a ceremony intended to secure fair play in filling 
it; after which he drank our healths, expressing his happiness 
pi) at seeing us in his house, and his hopes that we would honour 
ae him with our company as often as we could. He desired to be 
iP excused from emptying the cup, on account of the indifferent 
ba state of his health; but we were informed at the same time, 
Wee that if any one of us should neglect any part of the ceremony, 
or fail to invert the cup, placing the edge on one of the thumbs 
as a proof that we had swallowed every drop, the defaulter 
would be obliged by the laws of drinking to fill the cup again, 
My and drink it off a second time. He then gave the cup to his 
a neighbour, who, having drank it off, put on the cover, and 
ie / handed it to the person opposite to him. Being filled, the cup 
eh (. was examined by the person whose turn it was to drink next, 
is and thus it went round. In spite of their utmost exertions, the 
penalty of a second draught was incurred by two of the com- 
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pany. While we were dreading the consequences of having 
swallowed so much wine, and in terror lest the cup should be 
sent round again, a dish of cold pancakes, of an oblong form, 
and covered with sugar, was produced; and after them sago 
puddings floating in rich cream. It was in vain that we pleaded 
the incapacity of our stomachs to contain any more; we were 
obliged to submit to an additional load; when a summons to 
coffee in an adjoining room, brought us a most welcome relief. 
Our sufferings, however, were not yet at an end. On first en- 
tering the house, I had noticed a very large china tureen on 
the top of a press; and as it had not been used at dinner, I 
concluded that it was a mere ornament. We had scarcely 
finished our coffee, when the young woman who had waited 
at table came in with this tureen, and set it before us. It was 
accompanied by some large glasses, each of the size of an or- 
dinary tumbler. I looked at my companions with dismay, and 
saw their feelings very expressively painted in their counte- 
nances. This huge vessel was full of smoking punch; and as 
there was no prospect of being able to escape, we endeavoured 
to look cheerful, and accomplish the task required of us. 
Having at length taken leave, our ae a friend insisted on 
attending us to the beach.” 


“ We went to Mr. Frydensberg’s to breakfast, between 
eleven and twelve o’clock, where we found a table covered as 
if for dinner, having bottles, glasses, &c. upon it. Madame 
Frydensberg brought in a dish of mutton dressed somewhat 
in the manner of currie. It is customary in Iceland, either for 
the lady of the house, or ong of her daughters, to place the 
dishes on the table, and to remove them, the plates, knives 
and forks, &c.; though sometimes the housekeepers, who are 
on a very familiar footing with their employers, perform these 
Offices. There aré no men-servants. After the currie, or ra- 
gout, came roasted mutton, cheese, and bread and butter. 
After a few glasses of wine, coffee was served, and concluded 
the entertainment; when all rose up, and bowed to the lady.” 


“ On the 15th we gave a ball to the ladies of Reikiavik, and 
the neighbourhood. The company began to assemble about 
9 o’clock. We were shewn into a small low roofed room, in 
which were a number of men; but to my surprise I saw no 
females. We soon found them, however, in one adjoining, 
where it is the custom for them to wait till their partners go 
to hand them out.” 


“ We found ourselves extremely aukward in dancing what 
the ladies were pleased to call English country dances. The 
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music, which came from a solitary ill scraped fiddle, accom- 
panied by the rumbling of the same half rotten drum that had 
summoned the high court of justice, and by the Jingling of a 
rusty triangle, was to me utterly unintelligible.” 


“ When allowed to breathe a little, we had an opportunity 
of remarking some singularities in the state of society and 
manners, among the Danes of Reikiavik. While unengaged 
in the dance, the men drink punch, and walk about with to- 
bacco pipes in their mouths, spitting plentifully on the floor. 
The unrestrained evacuation of saliva seems to be a fashion 
all over Iceland; but whether the natives learned it from the 
Danes, or the Danes from the natives, we did not ascertain.” 


“« A day was spent in examining the rocks of the island of 
Vidoe; and we again dined with the old governor. We now 
found that the young woman who had attended at table on our 
former visit, was his niece; and that an elderly female who 
had appeared at the same time, was his sister-in-law. We had 
sent some trifling present to these ladies; and, on this account, 
as soon as we entered the house, it became necessary to sub- 
mit to the customary salute denoting the gratitude of those 
who receive presents. On many occasions, we could well have 
dispensed with the ceremony; and our talents were often ex- 
ercised in contriving means of evasion orescape. On meeting 
after a short absence, and on taking leave, the Icelanders take 
each other by the right hand, remove their hats with the left, 
and stroking back their long hair, kiss each other with much 


apparent satisfaction.” 
* At Krisuvik there is a farm-house with a few cottages. It 


“was proposed at first that the party should occupy the church, 


but, on examining it, we preferred our tent. The length of the 
church, which is constructed of wood, is eighteen feet, the 
breadth eight feet, and the height, from the floor to the joist, 
five feet eightinches. Near the door, in the insice, is suspended 
a bell, large enough to make an intollerable noise in so small 
an apartment. About ten feet from the door is the division 
between the rest of the church and the altar. The space be- 
tween this and the door was occupied by large chests, filled 
with the goods and chattels of the farmer, many of which were 
also piled under the roof. The pulpit, raised about two feet, 
stood in a corner on one side of the division; and it was evi- 
dent that, if the priest were a man of ordinary size, his audi- 
ence would be totally eclipsed from his view, and that he 


would have to address himself to lumber and stock fish, in the 


loft. There were seats before the pulpit that, with a little 
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squeezing, might be capable of accommodating half a dozen : 
persons. Beyond the pulpit was a space of about eight feet | 
square, in which the altar was placed, between two small win- eM 
dows. The altar was merely a wooden press or cupboard, 4 
seemingly destined to serve many unhallowed purposes. It 
contained various household utensils. The farmer and his 
wife cleared away several articles on the top, and, placing Pofl 
some milk on the altar, invited us to eat.” | 


“* Varying a little in size, all the houses of the Icelanders 
are constructed on nearly the same plan. An outer wall of 
turf, about four feet and a half high, often six feet thick, en- 
closes all the apartments. On one side, generally that facing 
the south, are doors, for the most part painted red, surmounted 
with vanes. These are the entrances to the dwelling-house, 
the smithy, dairy, cow-house, &c. From the door of the house 
is a long, narrow, dark, and damp passage, into which, on 
each side, the different apartments open. Between each of 
these is a thick partition of turf, and every one has a separate 
roof, through which light is admitted by bits of glass or skin, 
four or five inches in diameter. ‘The principal rooms of the 
better sort of houses have windows in front, consisting of from 
one to four panes of glass. The thick turf walls, the earthen 
floors kept continually damp and filthy, the personal unclean- 
liness of the inhabitants, all unite in causing a smell insup- 
portable to a stranger. No article of furniture seems to have 
been cleaned since the day it was first used; and all is in dis- 
order. The beds !ook like receptacles for dirty rags, and when 
wooden dishes, spinning wheels, and other articles are not > ee 
seen upon them, these are confusedly piled up at one end of Pe 
the room.” 


*“ While I was engaged in examining these things, my 
friends went to a neighbouring church, attracted by the report 
of the singular character of the priest, and desirous of seeing 
the religious ceremonials in a country church.” 


** The church is at a place called Hyindarmulé. The peo- 
ple were assembled, all dressed in their best suits, and were 
waiting for their pastor at the time my friends reached the 
place. On entering the church, a little while after the service 
had begun, the priest, without interrupting his devotions, beck- . 
oned to them to take seats near him. He soon handed to them 
his snuff-box, and, still going on with the service, he invited 
them by signs and gestures to partake of its contents. A dram Bap} 
bottle stood upon the altar, to which he made frequent appli- cy 

‘cations. Before the sermon, he left the church, and said that 
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he was very desirous to accompany them to Hliderendé; that 
he had already shortened the service, and would abridge his 
sermon as much as possible, in order that they might not be 
detained. They then returned to the church, and_sat quietly 
till their new friend had vociferated a sermon which occupied 
half an hour. The sacrament was then administered, and the 
service concluded. They had advanced a short space on the 
road to Hliderendé, when the priest drew from a side pocket 
a fresh bottle of spirits, which he offered to the party. On 
their declining his. civility, he consoled himself by taking their 
share as well as his own, and, by the time they reached their 
place of destination, the bottle was almost empty.” 


“ The wages given to servants, male and female, amount to 
from four to six dollars a year, sometimes more, besides food 
and clothes. By these, and the other members of the family, 
every thing that is necessary for subsistence and clothing is 
prepared, and all business performed. During the winter sea- 
son, the family rises about six or seven o’clock in the morning. 
One is sent out to look after the sheep; another attends the 
cattle; some are employed in making ropes of wool or horse 
hair; one is in the smithy making horse shoes and other arti- 
cles. Spinning is performed with a spindle and distaff, and 
sometimes with a wheel; some, both men and. women, knit 
and weave, and others prepare sheep-skins for fishing dresses. 
While so many are thus occupied, one generally reads aloud, 
in a singing tone, different tales and histories. Most farm- 
houses are supplied with books containing such tales; and the 
people exchange books with each other for the sake of variety. 
The only opportunity they have of making this exchange is 
when they meet at church, where, even during the most incle- 
ment part of the season, a few always contrive to be present. 
The people sometimes amuse themselves with a game some- 
what like drafts; with cards; and many play chess extremely 
well. 


‘“‘ Sour whey, mixed with water, is a favourite beverage of 
the Icelanders, and they seldom travel without a supply of it. 
Butter, however, is the chief article among the products of 
the farm, and of this the Icelanders eat a surprising quantity. 
They value it most after it has been barrelled, without salt, 
and kept several years. It is wonderful how well butter keeps 
in this manner; it arrives at a certain degree of rancidity, be- 
yond which it does not pass. The smell and taste of the sour 
butter are very disagreeable to English palates, though Ice- 
landers delight in it. When there is a scarcity of butter, the 
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people eat tallow. The former was not very plentiful last sum- 
mer, and consequently little tallow was brought to market; 
and I have seen children eating lumps of it with as much 
pleasure as our little ones express when sucking a piece of 
sugar candy. When people go to the northern districts for the 
purpose of cutting hay, they are paid for their work in butter, 
_ at the rate of 30lbs. per week.” 


“ The moral and religious habits of the people at large may 
be spoken of in terms of the most exalted commendation. In 
his domestic capacity, the Icelander performs all the duties 
which his situation requires, or renders possible; and while 
by the severe labour of his hands, he obtains a provision of 
food for his children, it is not less his care to convey to their 
minds the inheritance of knowledge and virtue. In his inter- 
course with those around him, his character displays the stamp 
of honour and integrity. His religious duties are performed 
with cheerfulness and punctuality; and this even amidst the 
numerous obstacles, which are afforded by the nature of the 
country, and the climate under which he lives. The Sabbath 
scene at an Icelandic church is indeed one of the most singu- 
lar and interesting kind. The little edifice, constructed of 
wood and turf, is situated perhaps amid the rugged ruins of a 
stream of lava, or beneath mountains which are covered with 
never melting snows; in a spot where the mind almost sinks 
under the silence and desolation of surrounding nature. Here 
the Icelanders assemble to perform the duties of their religion. 
A groupe of male and female peasants may be seen gathered 
about the church, waiting the arrival of their pastor; all ha- 
bited in their best attire, after the manner of the country; their 
children with them; and the horses, which brought them 
from their respective homes, grazing quietly around the little 
assembly. ‘The arrival of a new comer is welcomed by every 
one with the kiss of salutation; and the pleasures of social in- 
tercourse, so rarely enjoyed by the Icelanders, are happily con- 
nected with the occasion which summons them to the dis- 
charge of their religious duties. The priest makes his appear- 
ance among them as a friend: he salutes individually each 
member of his flock, and stoops down to give his almost pa- 
rental kiss to the little ones, who are to grow up under his 
pastoral charge. These offices of kindness performed, they al! 
go together into the house of prayer.” 
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An Inquiry into the various Systems of Political Economy; 
their advantages and disadvantages; and the Theory most 
favourable to the increase of National Wealth. By Cuarves 
GaniLu, Advocate. Translated from the French by D. 
Borieau, author of “An Introduction to the Study ef Po- 
Kitical Economy,” 


From the moment, we first became acquainted with the 
contents of this volume, we cherished a strong desire to see 
it reprinted, and widely circulated, in this country. An enter- 
prising bookseller of ‘New York has accomplished the one 
point, and we would, on our part, heartily co-operate to the 
i extent of our ability, in promoting the other. It is rare that 
Bea our press furnishes us with so valuable a gift as the present. 
ied What is generally, and in particular, what has been recently, 
i i selected from the European store, for republication here, 
Ae is fitted to serve any purpose other than that of enlarg- 
#e Ei ing the knowledge, and refining the taste of the American 
254) reader. In the work of Mr. Ganilh; however, every man 

among us, endowed even witha moderate share of intelli- 
gence, has a rich fund of the most useful instruction. The 
legislator, and those who aspire at becoming legisiators, the 
merchant who seeks to understand the real character, and 

vast importance of his profession, the student of political 
economy desirous of learning the true principles, and master- 
ing the difficulties of the science, all should consider this pro- 
duction as indispensable for their object, and make it their 
manual. They can no where find a more lucid, learned, and 
enlightened teacher than Mr. Ganilh. 

He has undertaken to analize, compare, and examine 
the various systems of political economy, and to deter- 
mine the nature, and sources of public wealth. In the pro- 
secution of his enterprise, he appears to have studied, all 
the most celebrated writers in this department, of every 
nation, and to have collated their opinions and reasonings, 
with the greatest accuracy and minuteness. There is scarce- 
ly any problem of the science, which he does not, in the  , 
course of his Inquiry, attempt to solve, while his own par- 
ticular theory with respect to national wealth, is developed 
and supported with singular skill and success. Without mean- 
ing to compare him with Adam Smith in point of genius and 
depth, or to question the precedence, which the great father of 
political economy is entitled to claim, over all writers on the 
same subject, we must, however, confess, that we think this 
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treatise of Mr. Ganilh better suited for popular instruction, 
than the “* Wealth of Nations.” It is preferable under all points 
of view, as a synopsis; it is not encumbered, like the other, with 
foreign and perplexing details, and it completes the structure 
of the “ mercantile system,” of which Smith only laid the 
foundations and furnished some of the materials, putting them 
sometimes to a use, directly opposite indeed, to the true one, as 
our author satisfactorily proves. 

We do not pretend to assert, that the present production is 
free from defects and errors. It is liable to a reproach, which 
may be extended, to nearly all the French books, of the present 
day; that of great diffusion in the style. Moreover, the author 
is frequently guilty of repetitions, and appears not to have 
examined some few, of the many important questions which 
he introduces, with all the attention and patience they deserve. 
On the whole, however, we deem his work superior to any 
other of his nation, on the same subject, not excepting that of 
Mr. Say; for which we entertain a high respect, and fitted 
to be more generally useful than any other extant. We are of 
opinion that our author pushes some of his favorite doctrines 
rather too far; but we shall content ourselves with merely nam- 
ing the instances, as the occasion may present itself. The 
full discussion of what we suppose to be his mistakes, would 
not suit our present purpose, which is to recommend most 
earnestly, his work to public consideration, and by making 
known its contents, while we enrich our pages with some of 
his most interesting maxims and arguments, to incite our reas 
ders to a careful examination of the whole. 

We mean to follow him through the different divisions, 
of his volume, indicating the tenor of each, and indulging 
ourselves in a few incidental remarks. When the extracts 
which we propose to make, are read, no apology will be 
thought necessary for the great space they may occupy. Al- 
though they will be found replete with instruction, on topics 
equally curious and important, they cannot fail to leave upon 
the mind of every inquirer, the impression, that he does jus- 
tice neither to himself nor to the author, if he should remain 
satisfied, without drinking at the fountain head. 

Mr. Ganilh has divided his work into six books, through 
which he carries the proof of his two fundamental propositions, 
—that wealth is the basis of national power and felicity,—and 
that commerce is the most fruitful source of wealth. He com- 
mences with an outline of his plan, which he alleges to em- 
brace an investigation of the various systems concerning, Ist, 
the sources of wealth,—2d, their several ramifications, such as 
tabour, capitals, the circulation of commodities or commerce, 
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and revenue or consumption. This division, as he correctly 
observes, appears to comprise the science of political economy 
in its general bearings, its particular parts, and its most minute 
details. He connects with his “ outline of plan” an enumera- 
tion, of the opinions, of the most celebrated writers in his de- 
partment, concerning the question, in what consists national 
wealth? —a question about which so great, and so strange a di- 
versity of sentiment prevails. In addition, he throws out some 
general and very just remarks, on the indissoluble connexion 
between political economy on the one hand, and politics and 
legislation on the other. — 

He asserts, that it is of the utmost importance to nations, 
that their statesmen be intimately acquainted with the science 
of which he treats; that with a bad system of political economy, 
it is impossible to have good laws, or great prosperity. Unfor- 
tunately, there is no people more negligent than ourselves, on 
the score of this serious truth, while at the same time there is 
none, whose situation is in any degree so favorable, for the ap- 
plication of sound principles. The labor and capital of these 
States might be rendered fruitful of every kind of prospe- 
rity, to an extent unparalleled in the annals of mankind, were 
the men who superintend our public concerns, conversan* with 
the means of giving the greatest animation to that capital and 
industry, and of directing both into the most profitable channels. 

According to Mr. Ganilh,—* wealth in the simplest and most 
general acceptation of the term, consists in the surplus of pro- 
duce above consumption, or of income above expenditure. 
The extent both of public and private wealth depends on the 
accumulation of this surplus, and on the manner in which it is 
managed and applied.” In his * Introduction” he undertakes 
to shew, the unequalled advantage of wealth to a nation, both 
in a moral and political point of view. This theory he supports, 
by an examination of its natural tendencies, and an historical 
survey of its effects. He endeavors to prove that those effects 
when disastrous, have sprung, not from its nature, but from 
extraneous causes, and that philosophers have erred, in not 
imputing to the latter exclusively, its injurious operation on 
the nations of antiquity. This part of his subject is treated with 
great ability, and leads to a powerful exposition, under the dis- 
guise of philosophical inquiry, of the deplorable consequences 
of the Napoleon system of conquest and plunder. 

The passion of wealth, he states to be universal, and as 
it were inherent in mankind. He even traces it to the brute 
creation. With respect to the human race, he considers it 
‘*as the spring of every private action, the principle and end 
of all public resolutions.” He allows nothing for the thirst of 
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dominion separately from the lust of plunder, as a notice of 
action, even with governments. His doctrine generally, on this 
point of the passion for riches, we think somewhat extrava- 
gant, but the question is of little importance in itself, 

What is of much more consequence, and certainty is, the 
just and leading distinction which he draws between an- 
cient and modern wealth, as regards the mode and spirit of 
its acquisition. This distinction he considers as a satisfac- 
tory explanation of the visible difference in its effects, upon 
the ancient and modern nations respectively. The develop- 
ment of it embraces his vindication of wealth, from the as- 


peeves cast upon it by philosophers, and the demonstration of - 


is position, that wealth is the true measure of national pros- 
perity. We shall here let our author speak for himself, and we 
regret sincerely, that we cannot quote his historical induction 
to prove the identity of impulse, but contrariety of means, 
with which the ancients and moderns pursued the acquisi- 
tion uf wealth. 


“The barter, exchange, or commerce, which was become 
the basis of the connexion of the European nations with each 
other, exercised also a favourable influence, over their rela- 
tions with the nations of Hindostan and America. In vain do 
force and violence still attempt to keep them in subjection, 
and to maintain an odious monopoly in those two portions of 
the globe. Modern nations have no solid and durable means 


to enrich themselves, but by labour, by the development and © 


improvement of their faculties, by the economy and rapid 
circulation of their produce, and by its wise application, dis- 
tribution, and consumption. From Kamtschatka to the Pillars 
of Hercules, from the Elbe to the Ionian Sea, labour is the 
power which distributes wealth, and whose favours all nations 
implore; and it is particularly worthy of remark, that this 
wealth, far from occasioning the destruction or decline of 
opulent nations, has proved the firmest support of their pros- 
perity, power, and grandeur.” 

_“ The nations of antiquity, as well as those of the mid- 
dle age and modern times, have all been ruled by the pas- 
sion for riches: they only differ in the means employed to 
satisfy that passion. This difference satisfactorily explains the 
various effects which wealth has had upon these different 
nations, and throws a brilliant light upon its true nature.” 

__ The ancients and the people of the middle age knew and 
practised but one way to grow rich, and to increase and keep 
their riches: they placed their hope and confidence in the 
right of the strongest, to which they made their institutions, 
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their laws, their manners, and their customs, subservient. 
Their only object was to render their population numerous, 
brave, skilled in arms, and always ready to sacrifice them- 
selves, for the purpose of subduing other nations and seizing 
their wealth.” | 

“ But, by a singlar fatality, it happened that, in proportion 
as these nations improved in military science, as their arms 
were successful, and their wealth augmented by victories, 
their domination lost its stability, they became less able to 
defend themselves, their grandeur shortly declined, and they 
were soon subdued.” 

“* Both moralists, and publicists have observed this pheno- 
menon, and have thence inferred that wealth caused the fall 
of the great empires of antiquity: and it must be confessed, 
that their opinion appears indeed an immediate consequence 
of the most certain and best authenticated facts.” 

‘** But have they not gone too far, when they magnified this 
consequence into a principle, and pronounced the wealth and 
safety of nations, and the opulence and preservation of em- 
pires, to be absolutely incompatible?” 

“‘Had they inquired without prejudice into the causes 
which rendered riches fatal to the Persians, to the Greeks, to 
the Carthaginians, to the Romans, and to the nations of the 
middle age, they would have perceived that these causes did 
not arise from a vice particularly inherent in wealth, but from 
the system of violence by which these nations acquired their 
riches; from the nature of their military government, which 
concentrated wealth in the least numerous class, and, as it 
enslaved or impoverished the other classes, rendered wealth 
equally fatal to the rich and to the poor, to individuals and to 
the state.” 

*« But its moral and political effects, as soon as it circulated, 
with comparatively less obstacles, in every class and among 
all individuals, ought in my opinion, to remove every doubt 
respecting the nature of wealth and the estimation in which it 
is to be held.” 

“From that period, which separates modern times from 
the middie age, wealth has been as productive of public and 
private prosperity, as it had been before of general and indivi- 
dual distress.” 

** Produced by labour, it rendered men particularly atten- 
tive to the means of augmenting the productiveness of labour. 
They soon perceived, that the free labourer who works for his 
profit, multiplies the produce he consumes during his labour; 
while the slave or bondman scarcely replaces what he con- 
sumes. In proportion as this truth was diffused by experience, 
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the passion for wealth broke the fetters with which it had 
held mankind enslaved.” 

**On the other hand, the free but poor class that till then 
had lived dependent on the great land owners, being enriched 
by labour, shook off this dependence, afforded to the public 
power a force formerly devoted to the private power of the 
great land owners, conferred upon civil society a greater sta- 
bility and extent, and gave it a stronger and more secure 
direction.” 

** By being rendered more general, the interests of the com- 
munity were aggrandized, the commonwealth ceased to be a 
private concern, and actually became common. The interest 
of the hitherto oppressive and domineering rich was no lon- 
ger an obstacle to good laws, a protecting government, and a 
public power capable of watching over, and maintaining the 
rights and interests of all. The ideas of morality, justice, and 
humanity, which are effaced when poverty is oppressed by 
wealth, resumed their force, as soon as riches circulated in 
every rank of the community; the poor had no longer to dread 
the oppression of the rich, the laws guarded every private inte- 
rest, and governments directed their attention to the interests 
of all.” 

** As wealth diffused itself in every rank of the community, 
it consolidated forever this beneficial revolution by affording 
to every class the means of knowledge, instruction and wis- 
dom, formerly confined to the rich alone. Nations, as they 
grew more enlightened, became better acquainted with their 
own interests, and better disposed to perform every indivi- 
dual, domestic, and social duty. Knowledge exercised areac- 
tion upon wealth, and imparted to it a power which rules 
alike individuals, associations, and empires.” 

“The social compact, the constitution, the laws and the 
institutions of every people, were gradually directed towards 
the maintainance, preservation, extension, and possession of 
those riches, which every one may acquire by labour, indus- 
try and commerce.” 

““Even in the foreign concerns of nations, and in their 
treaties with others, diplomacy had no other object in view 
than the preservation and extension of their respective riches.” 

*¢ ‘Thus, that passion for wealth, which had armed the nations 
of antiquity and the middle age, which had continually ex- 
cited them to battles, rapine, destruction, and conquest, and 
filled up the measure of social calamities, enticed the moderns 
to labour, manufactures and commerce, and inspired them 
with ihe love of peace and feelings of general benevolence and 
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friendship. On this new road to wealth, individuals, commu- 
nities and empires have found all the prosperity which may 
reasonably be expected in civilized society.’ 

“¢ Wealth, produced by labour, maintains, in eighteen twen- 
tieths of the people, the “strength, energy, and dexterity, with 
which man is endowed by nature, and develops, in the two 
remaining twentieths, those faculties of the mind which seem 
beyond the sphere of humanity, and bring man as it were 
nearer to the divine nature. Produced by labour, wealth ban- 
ishes idleness and the vices unavoidably connected with idle- 
ness; it renders man laborious, patient, sober, economical, and 
adorns him with those precious qualities, the sources of indi- 
vidual, domestic and social virtues.” 

« Tt binds the natives of the same land by the 1 most powerful 
of all ties, mutual wants, reciprocal services, and the general 
consideration, which they entail upon their country.” 

“ It restores man to his primitive dignity, through the sen- 
timent of his independence, through his obedience to laws 
common to all, and his sharing in the benefits of society in 
proportion to his services.” 

“It has rendered nations more powerful, because every in- 


dividual member is interested in the success of national affairs, 


all bear their weight, and all share in the advantages which 
they procure. This community of good and evil, to which the 
circulation of wealth calls every individual of the nation, 
affords the greatest strength which the social compact possibly 
can or ever did produce. The conquering nations of antiquity 
and the middle age, were acquainted with this stimulus, and 
employed it during their conquests; it constantly insured their 
success, but they neglected it after victory; they attached the 
rich alone to the interests of the community, and from that 
instant their power declined, and was shortly annihilated. 

“ This stimulus is as active among industrious and com- 
mercial, as among conquering nations, and its strength and 
intensity can never be impaired or Jost. Whatever may be the 
stock of riches accumulated through labour, it impoverishes 
no one; on the contrary it enriches every individual: it is the 
instrument of general wealth, it increases the mass of labour, 
and the sum of its produce, and consequently augments the 
resources of the laborious and the treasures of the rich.” 

“* Modern wealth affords yet another inestimable advantage 
to civil society; the more it is generally diffused, the more it 
renders obedience light and easy, government strong and pow- 
erful, and public authority just and absolute. ,The rich man is 
every where the most submissive, the most disposed to obey 
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the laws of his country, because he is sensible that to them 
he owes the preservation of his wealth.” 

“Lastly, the effects of wealth, produced by labour, are felt 
alike by the nations that compose the great family of mankind, 
and by the individuals who compose each national family.” 

**In this system, man is no longer an obstacle to man, na- 


tions are no longer obstacles to nations. It is the interest of | 


all to labour the one for the other, to interchange the respec- 
tive produce of their labour, and to increase the domain of 
general wealth. The labour, industry, and commerce of every 
individual is useful to all, whatever portion of the globe 
they may inhabit; the more extensive agriculture of one coun- 
try is beneficial to all laborious, manufacturing, and trading 
nations; it increases the produce destined for general consump- 
tion, which, in its turn, augments population; and this aug- 
mented population affords new consumers to the productions 
of the industry of every nation. Thus all nations share in the 
prosperity of each, and the portion of each is proportioned to 
its labour, manufactures, and commerce.” 

* In vain do nations exert, fatigue, and exhaust themselves 
in military, diplomatic, and commercial combinations, to ob- 
tain, by cunning or force, a larger or smaller share of the 
general wealth. Their efforts are abortive; the distribution of 
wealth follows the ratio of labour, manufactures, and com- 
merce; and as these obey neither force nor cunning, and only 
yield to equivalents, blind ambition will, necessarily, at last 
be obliged to submit to their peaceable rule.” 

“ Let us, therefore, conclude, that wealth, in all ages and un- 
der all governments, has exercised an absolute power over indi- 
viduals, nations, and empires; and that, according as it was at- 
tempted by force, conquest, and devastation, or by labour and 
economy, its effects have been fatal or salutary to the human 
race. How greatly then have they erred, who thought they 
could apply to modern wealth the results and effects, of the 
wealth of the nations of antiquity and the middle age! One is 
no more to be compared to the other, than the offensive and 
defensive weapons of the ancients, can be compared with those 
of the moderns, or their tactics with ours. ‘Their wealth had 
its source in the impoverishment of nine-tenths of the people: 
modern wealth is derived from the riches of the whole popu- 
lation. The former enervated, effeminated, and depraved the 
rich, perverted and degraded the poor, and rendered them 
strangers to the community: the latter furnishes the rich with 
the means of knowledge and instruction, and enables them to 
direct labour, industry and commerce: it insures to the less 
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fortunate class, and even to those who are the most needy, a 
portion of the general wealth, which portion is always propor- 
tioned to the extent of that wealth. Thus the interest of the 
poor is never separated from the interest of the rich; they lend 
each other a mutual support.” 

“« The wealth of the ancients kept all nations in a permanent 
state of hostility, devastation, and servitude; and, consequent- 
ly, held out a permanent obstacle to the general civilization 
and improvement of mankind. Modern wealth connects all 
nations; it binds them by common interests, causes them to 
forward the same ends by the sentiment of their private inter- 
est, and associates them, in some degree, to the progress of 
the civilization and amelioration of the human race.” 


Mr. Ganilh devotes his first book, to an exposition of the 
various systems concerning the sources of wealth. He re- 
marks, and proves by examples, that ifwe ascend ever sohigh in 
the history of wealth, we find that it always takes the direction 
of foreign commerce, and follows its banners and ships. After 
detailing the several opinions of the most eminent writers 
respecting the sources of wealth, a course in which we need 
not accompany him, he sums up as follows: 

‘“¢ Thus, after all, it is not properly concerning the sources 
of wealth that the different systems vary; they all come pretty 
nearly to the same conclusion on this important point; they all 
implicitly acknowledge that wealth is produced by the concur- 
rence of labour, land, capitals, and commerce; they only differ 
respecting the more or less important share which they assign 
to each of these causes: in this only consists their contradic- 
tion, or their difference; it is herein lies all the difficulty of the 
science. The only problem which is actually to be resolved, is 
this: —Of those three causes, labour, capitals, and commerce; 
which is best calculated to produce public and private wealth.” 

This problem our author undertakes to solve in the suc- 
ceeding books. The three first chapters of the second, are ap- 
propriated to the following important propositions: Labour be- 
ing acknowledged in every system of political economy to 
have the greatest share in the formation, increase, and preser- 
vation of wealth, is productiveness of wealth confined to one, 
peculiar to some, or common to all sorts of labour?—Is there 
among the different kinds of labour, any one especially pro- 
ductive, and favorable to the progress of wealth? We shall go 
no further with respect to the two chapters which treat of the 
first point, than recommend them warmly to the meditation of 
the reader. The third, however, which is taken up in the solu- 
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tion of the second proposition, we shall not hesitate to give 
almost entire, notwithstanding its length. It inculcates a doc- 
trine of the highest importance to the American people, which 
cannot, for their benefit, be too often pressed upon their atten- 
tion. It will, moreover, unfold at once, the general object of 
the present work; and the drift of all the author’s reasonings. 


“Js there any kind of labour more or less productive, more or 
less favourable to the growth of wealth?” 


“The productiveness of labour in general, being establish- 
ed, and, as it were, demonstrated; what side are we to take in 
the controversy that has arisen between authors of all sects 
and all countries, concerning what kind of labour is most pro- 
ductive, and most favourable to the growth of wealth? Is there 
indeed any kind of labour to which all nations ought prefera- 
bly to apply their efforts and faculties? This question is of the 
utmost importance; it is the very foundation of the science, 
since labour has the greatest share in the formation, increase, 
and preservation of wealth.” 

“It is very remarkable, that almost every writer on this 
controversy , has regarded the labour which is preferred in his 
own country, as the most productive.” 

*‘ Thus the English writers assign the first rank to commerce 
anc manufactures, which have always enjoyed the greatest 
favour in England. Adam Smith is the only one who resisted 
the torrent of public opinion, and dared to place agriculture 
above commerce and manufactures; he even went farther, he 
attempted to assign different degrees of productiveness to dif- 
ferent labours, and, in his extremely ingenious scale, placed 
agriculture at an immense distance above all other labours. 
He was so enamoured of this opinion, that he thought 
he should be able to make it triumph over the authority of 
facts, and the experience of ages. He allowed, however, that 
manufactures and commere have more contributed to increase 
the wealth of modern nations; than agriculture; but he thought 
their superiority to be owing merely to the peculiar favour 
which they have enjoyed above agriculiure.” 

“In France, where agriculture has always predominated, 
the writers on political economy have generally granted agri- 
culture the precedency before and manufactures.” * 


*<T know but two French writers who have given the preference to man- 
ufactures and commerce over agriculture; namely, Danyeul, in his Re- 
marques sur les Avantages et les Desavantages de la trance et de la Grande Bre- 
tagne, 1754; and Forbonnais, in his Klemens de Cammerrr. 
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“In Italy, opinions have been divided; and according as 
they inhabited either the interior or the maritime provinces, 
the writers on subjects connected with political economy, have 
extolled agriculture, or manufactures and commerce.” t 

“ Amidst this struggle of contrary or various opinions, I 
think no satisfactory solution can be obtained on so important 
a point of the science, but by attempting to determine whether 
agriculture, or commerce and manufactures, are most condu- 
cive to the growth of public and private wealth, to the welfare 
of individuals, the prosperity of nations, and their absolute 
and relative power; or, in other words, by determining wnich 
of these labours obtains the greatest value for its produce on 
its being exchanged; which circumstance is, at once, the pro- 
moter, regulator, and arbitrator of wealth.” 

“ When, after having for a long time subsisted on the pro- 
duce of hunting, fishing, and their flocks, men prefer to such 
precarious, uncertain, and limited means of subsistence, the 
more abundant, more various, and more certain productions 
of agriculture; this direction of their labour undoubtedly opens 


a road to wealth: but whither does this road lead them?” 


*“‘ By this new application of labour, men may succeed in 
procuring corn and cattle for their food, and raw materials for 
their raiments and dwellings; perhaps they may even acquire 
sufficient abilities to give convenient forms and shapes to these 
objects of first necessity.” 

‘“‘ But here the progress of wealth stops; and how it could 
go beyond their actual wants, or how they could think of pro- 
ducing any surplus, or of saving and accumulating any stock, 
it is impossible to conceive.” 

“Were even the inclination of mankind for propagating a 
sufficient inducement to accumulate, measures of foresight 
would be limited to individuals; they would not always be suc- 
cessful, and would frequently prove useless to those who 
should take them; whilst they might be necessary to those by 
whom they had been neglected. What expedient would be re- 
sorted to in that case? What could induce individuals or fami- 
lies, that had stored a surplus which they do not want, to cede 
this surplus to those to whom idleness, improvidence, the vi- 
cissitudes of temperature, and accidents inseparable from 
agricultural pursuits, had, rendered them necessary? Would 


+ The Curate Paoletti, a Milanese, Beccaria, a Milanese, and Corniani of 
Brescia, rank agriculture above manufactures and commerce; Galiani, Ge- 
novest, and Palmieri, of Naples, give the preference to commerce and manu- 
facturcs before agriculture. , 
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they make them a free gift of their stores? In that case, they 
would not be very eager to reproduce them. Would they ask 
for an equivalent in return? But how could any equivalent be 
obtained, all agricultural productions being uniform and iden- 
tic in the same country? Under this supposition, the circula- 
tion of any surplus, if not absolutely impossible, would be, at 
least, extremely difficult; and it is very probable, that, in this 
case, a population continually exposed to wants, for which 
they can obtain no supplies, would frequently be reduced to 
the same condition, as brutes that never multiply beyond the 
average proportion of the spontaneous produce of the soil.” 

“ Let us, however, admit, that the combined progress of 
agriculture and population should lead to the division of la- 
bour, and the separation of the labouring classes; and let us 
inquire, what would be the growth of public and private wealth 
under this hypothesis?” 

‘¢ As agricultural productions afford the means of subsist- 
ence, the wages of all labour, the patrimony of all labouring 
classes, they would be distributed in proportion to the wants 
of the husbandman, and the progress of agriculture; conse- 
quently, the share of the industrious classes would be small, 
and would not allow them to extend, to prosper, or to aspire 
to a free and independent condition; industry would vegetate 
in a state similar to that in which it is found in small market- 
towns and villages, and could never be drawn from this con- 
fined condition by the solitary operation of agricultural la- 
bour.” 

“Let us advance one step farther, and connect again by a 
fresh hypothesis, a chain which is broken at every link: let us 
suppose that the division of labour multiplies population and 
agricultural produce to such a degree, that the land-owners 
obtain their net produce without any labour; and that this net 
produce is sufficiently large to procure them a comfortable and 
even affluent existence: how many obstacles must be over- 
come, how many difficulties conquered, how much time pass- 
ed, before this net produce could develope the powers of in- 
dustry, multiply the industrious classes, raise a great number 
of wealthy and populous cities, and create all the phenomena 
of genius, arts, and commerce! That such would be the many 
and splendid results of agricultural labour, may amuse the fan- 
cy of a credulous and confident reader; but cannot stand the 
test of philosophical doubts and inquiries.” 

“IT know that these observations on the slow progress of 
wealth in the agricultural system, are contradicted by the ex- 
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ample of .ancient Egypt, China, and North America, where 
agriculture has raised a numerous population, accumulated 
vast riches, and multiplied the benefits of civilization. But are 
these examples as conclusive as some philosophers have en- 
deavoured to believe; and may they not be accounted for by 
peculiar circumstances, foreign to the agricultural system?” 

“‘ The distinction of the Egyptians in casts; the division of 
lands among these casts; the influence of political, religious, 
and civil institutions upon each cast; their manner of cultiya- 
ting a soil rendered productive beyond measure by the over- 
flowing of the Nile;* the temperance so natural to the people 
of the South, and so imperiously prescribed to the inhabitants 
of Egypt; and, above all, the immense extent of their passive 
trade with the nations of Africa, Hindostan, Arabia, and Asia; 
all these causes, unconnected with agriculture, explain the phe- 
nomenon of the wealth and population of Egypt, but cannot 
be applied to the people of the North, who live in a climate 
less favoured by nature, under different constitutions and 


laws; who are forced, or accustomed to a great consumption; 
_and who would find but few resources in their agriculture, 


were it even encouraged by the passive ‘trade of other na- 
tions.” 

‘“¢ The Chinese, of whom we have so many various accounts, 
are yet too little known to allow us to argue with any degree 
of certainty respecting their innumerable population, and the 
prodigies of their agriculture, their wealth, and their civiliza- 
tion. The clouds in which their mysterious opulence is enve- 
loped, are rendered still more impenetrable by the contradic- 
tory narratives of travellers, and leave us no means to re-as- 
cend from effects to causes, and to obtain certain and positive 
results. There is no doubt that the Chinese honour agricul- 
ture; and it is, perhaps, to their gratitude for an art productive 
of food and raw materials for commerce and industry, that the 
honours which they pay to it must be ascribed. But does this 
art owe its progress to its own impulse? May not the political 
and civil institutions of China, the extraordinary fertility of her 
climate,} the innumerable channels by which her vast empire 
is intersected and supplied with an immense quantity of fish, 


* The soil requires no other expense than the seed: some sorts of grain, 
like doura and millet, give an incredibly multiplied produce. De Paw, sur les 
Chinois et les Egypiiens. 

+ 1f China contains an immense population, it is because rice is the only 
food of the multitude; in several provinces it yields annually three abundant 
harvests. The soil wants no rest in China, and its produce is frequently a 
hundred fold. Le Commerce et le Gouvernement, par Condillac. Essai sur la Na- 
ture du Commerce en general, par Cantillon. 
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the variety of the productions of her territory, which is equal 
in extent to the whole of Europe; and, lastly, her passive trade 
with all the nations of the world; may not these circumstances 
have as great a share as agriculture, in whatever travellers re- 
late of the wealth and population of China? The problem has 
not yet been resolved, and is perhaps incapable of being re- 
solved in the present state of our knowledge of the economical 
system of the Chinese. It would therefore be the height of 
imprudence to ground upon the Chinese system of political 
economy that of nations dwelling in a temperature less prodi- 
gal of its gifts, and in a climate which, as has been observed 
by one of the most celebrated French philosophers, produces 
nothing spontaneously but forests, stones, and wild fruits.” * 

“If North America be indebted to her agriculture for the 
rapid increase of her population and riches, her agriculture 
owes its growth and success to the capitals and industry of 
Europe; to these she owes the sale of her produce, its abun- 
dance, and her prosperity. Had she been confined to agricul- 
ture, unconnected with the Old World and without any foreign 
trade, she would have advanced less rapidly on the road to 
wealth; and instead of being quoted as an instance of the 
power of the agricultural system, she would afford a memora- 
ble example of its inconsiderable influence upon the grandeur 
and destiny of nations.” t 

* Ancient Egypt, China, and North America, are therefore 
but equivocal and suspicious evidences of the power of agri- 
culture and its productiveness of wealth.” 

** But were it even true that the agricultural system could 
by itself raise a numerous, rich, and flourishing population, it 
would not be productive of any great moral and political vir- 
tues, of the energy, public spirit, and eminent qualities which 
form great nations, render mankind illustrious, and honour 
humanity.” 

“* The industrious and commercial classes being necessarily 
limited to the lowest rate of wages, would be discouraged and 
degraded; destitute of talents, activity, and energy, and con- 
fined to mechanical trades, they never could ascend to the 
brilliant conception of the liberal arts; to those inspirations of 
genius which open new sources to the prosperity, opulence, 


* Voltaire, Essai sur les Meurs, vol. i. p. 302. Edition of 1785.. 


¢ “In our North-American colonies, the plantations have constantly fol- 
“ lowed either the sea-coast or the banks of the navigable rivers, and have 
“scarcely any where extended themselves to any considerable distance 
“* from both.” Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations; Eleventh Edition, London, 
1805, vol. i. book i. chap. 3. page 31. 
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and splendour of nations, mitigate human misery, render life 
supportable, and produce ages of glory and grandeur.” 

“¢ Possessing hereditary comforts or riches; certain of their 
concomitant honours, distinctions, and considerations; without 
rivals and competitors; and allured by none but sensual plea- 
sures, the agricultural classes would be little disposed to de- 
vote themselves to the painful and laborious toils attendant on 
the study of sciences, and on the cultivation of the arts of 
peace and war, or their efforts would be limited to the first 
starts of genius, and they afterwards would drag along on the 
same road through the duration of ages. Such is the state of 
the inhabitants of China and India: it is the unavoidable con- 
sequence of the preference which these two countries have 
given to agriculture over industry and commerce.” 

‘“¢ The views, the hopes, the ambition of every one would be 
turned to agriculture, as the only lucrative, honourable, and 
honoured profession; the people would be divided into two 
classes, one domineering, and the other servile; and the gov- 
ernment set over both, not finding any support in the interme- 
diate classes, would be forced to be the tool of the rich, and 
the agent or accomplice of their tyranny.” 

“A constitution so vicious and so opposite to the progress 
of civilization, would be still more deplorable and prejudicial 
with regard to its foreign relations, and afford little or no se- 
curity to the national independence and glory.” | 

*¢ Whence indeed could it derive its political force, its means 
of resistance and attack, of power and grandeur?” 

* The agricultural class forming more than three-fourths of 
the people, and being the only rich and flourishing class, could 
not be removed even for a moment from their agricultural 
labours, without this essential branch of labour being a suf- 
ferer by their absence; their produce would be diminished, 
and this diminution would inflict a fatal blow to public wealth 
and national power.” 

“The industrious and commercial class might more con- 
veniently be called out for the service of the state, because the 
defalcation of their produce would only occasion the depriva- 
tion of enjoyments, which is always easily borne. But this 
class would be too inconsiderable to afford any great assist- 
ance; at the utmost they would form a sixth of the population, 
and leave but a very small number of defenders that could 
never be formidable to the enemies of the state.” 

“Were a military cast formed, and endowed with a por- 
tion of the territory, as in ancient Egypt; we need only re 
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member how fatal it proved to the Egyptians, to be convinced 
that it would afford little security.” 

“In none of the known periods of their history were the 
“ Egyptians ever formidable; never did an enemy enter their 
“country, but they were subdued. The Scythians were the 
“first who invaded Egypt. After the Scythians, came Na- 
“‘buchodonosor, who conquered Egypt without meeting with 
‘“‘any resistance. Cyrus achieved its conquest by merely send- 
“ing one of his lieutenants. When the Egyptians revolted 
“‘under Cambyses, a single campaign sufficed to subdue them. 
“ Darius Ochus reduced Egypt to a province of his kingdom. 
“ Alexander, Cesar, Augustus, and the Caliph Omar, con- 
*‘ quered Egypt with the same facility. The Mamelukes pos- 
“ sessed themselves of that country in the time of the Cru- 
“ sades. Lastly, Selim the First conquered Egypt in a single 
“ campaign.” * 

“The Chinese have experienced the same fate; they never 
resisted any hostile attack. Several times subdued by the Tar- 
tars, they have submitted to the yoke which it pleased the 
conquerors to impose upon them.” 

“And that the calamities with which these nations have 
been afflicted are no unusual attendants on the vices of their 
' . system of political economy, is proved to a certain degree by 
the circumstance that Africa, Sicily, and Poland, which were 
essentially agricultural countries, have experienced the same 
fate, and been unable to preserve their liberty and indepen- 
dence, and to maintain themselves in the rank of nations.” 

“What more striking proofs can there be required of the 
vices of the agricultural system with regard to political inde- 
pendence, national power, and public wealth? These vices 
equally shew themselves in the small extent of general labour, 
in the insulated condition of individuals, in the weakness of 
government, and in national impotency and general indiffer- 
ence. They ought to alarm all who might be blind enough to 
share in Dr. Quesnay’s predilection for the agricultural sys- 
tem, and to suffer themselves to be fascinated by the charms 
with which it has been invested by his numerous proselytes, 
and against which even Adam Smith has been unable to guard. 
Agriculture can no longer be considered either as exclusivel 
productive of wealth, or as the most productive of all labours; 
much less can it be regarded as possessing the eminent pre- 
rogative of forming the “ natural constitutioa of a government 
‘* the best adapted to the human race.” 


* Voltaire, Essai sur les Meeurs, vol. i. p. 117. Edit. of 1785 
Von. IV. 28 
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“Do manufactures and commerce afford the advantages 
which we have denied to agriculture?” 

“ It is true, that men begin by tilling their lands before they 
“‘ build ships to go in search of new lands beyond the seas: 
“but those who are forced to devote themselves to maritime 
“‘ commerce, soon acquire that industry, the offspring of want, 
“ which does not stimulate other nations.”* | 

“ This industry must particularly acquire a great superiori- 
ty, when labour is subdivided, when the manufacturing and 
trading classes, breaking the fetters which kept them enchain- 
ed to the agricultural classes, labour without waiting for the 
demand, submit their productions to commercial exchanges, 
and derive from the equivalents obtained in return, their sub- 
sistence, their comforts, and their wealth.” 

“ Their economical notions then take a new course, their 
relations become complicated; the results of their commerce 
are lost in an obscurity so profound, that they are not always 
clear to the most acute and best exercised understandings, and 
their advantages and inconveniences are frequently mistaken. 
The happy effects of this revolution ure not even yet complete- 
ly demonstrated, and its benefits have lomg been in existence, 
though the channels through which they are poured are not 
yet sufficiently known and described. Let us attempt to throw 
some light upon these abyses of political economy.” 

*“¢ As soon as the labouring classes, whether agricultural, or 
manufactural and commercial, carry to market the surplus of 
their produce above their consumption, and exchange one for 
the other, general industry receives a fresh impulse, follows 
another direction, and attains a higher destiny. The producer 
does not wait for the produce being consumed, before he re- 
produces it; neither does he limit his productions to the local 
consumption, or to his present and actual wants. Commerce 
meets production; it stimulates the consumer by the presence 
of the produce, and the producer by the certitude of obtaining 
equivalents in return. In this system, every producer is a con- 
sumer; all productions are thrown into the scales of a genera! 
exchange; and commerce foments general production by gene- 
ral consumption.” | 

“The labour of the husbandman is no longer confined to 
obtain the produce necessary for his subsistence, and the wages 
of those who assist him with their services. He also labours 
to procure commodities with which he is yet unacquainted, to 
have a surplus, and to be enabled to purchase objects, the sight 


* Voltaire, Essai sur les Mecurs, vol. i. p. 73. Edit. of 1785. 
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of which in the market may inspire him with the desire of 
possessing them.” 

_“The industrious classes do not wait for orders to Lasohes 
They create, invent, perfect the means of rendering life con= 
venient, comfortable, and agreeable; of multiplying enjoyments” 
and satisfying every desire; they do not embarrass themselves 
about the sale of their productions or the return of equiva- 
lents; they depend upon the market, which rarely disappoints 
their expectations.” 

“Lastly, the trading classes are no longer reduced to a 
mercenary and not very lucrative hawking; they collect and 
keep in their warehouses the surplus of productions which 
have not met with any demand, and endeavour to provide con- 
sumers for it on every point of the globe where nature and 
the labour of man yield any productions capable of exciting 
desire, flattering taste, and multiplying enjoyments. In this 
twofold respect, the trading classes produce, preserve, and 
multiply wealth.” 

“ Riches now no longer consist in the proportion of produce 
to wants, of income to expenditure, of productien to consump. 
tion; but in the accumulation of a surplus storea up for unfore- 
seen wants, accidents, and enjoyments. This surplus is a re- 
source for the existing population against the uncertainty of the 
seasons; it is a stock, a sort of patrimony, a premium for their 
increase; by means of this surplus, man soars above the animal 
creation; he «voids the calamities to which he was doomed by 
nature; and insures to himself a destiny which he had been 
originally denied. Individuals are multiplied i in proportion to 
the surplus that is accumulated, nations prosper in the com- 
pound ratio of the mass of their surplus and the increase of 
their population, and public wealth results from the exchange 
of the surplus produce of general labour.” 

*¢ Any new object which is conveyed by commerce to the 
general market, which excites fresh desires, and which the 
multitude may acquire by labour, augments the emulation of 
the labourers, gives a new impulse to general labour, and acce- 
lerates the progress of opulence in an indefinite proportion.” 

“| When after the discovery of the New World, that effort 
of genius or audacity, productions till then unknown were 
brought into the market of Europe, every one redoubled his 
€xertions, activity, and industry, to procure them, and public 
wealth was increased by both the productions imported from 
the New World, and those prodced in Europe to serve as 
equivalents.” 

“Gold and silver, which were only circulating among the 
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rich and prosperous classes, being, all at once, profusely scat- 
tered among the industrious and labouring classes, excited a 
general emulation, multiplied individual, domestic, and social 
relations, and produced results little observed, and yet worthy 
of the greatest attention, because they are immediately con- 
nected with the causes of the wealth of modern nations, the 
peculiar object of political economy.” | 

_ Tf, as it must be acknowledged, property is the spring of 
labour and wealth, the foundation of social order, and the 
support of public and private prosperity; how much must its 
power have been augmented by the abundance of gold and 
silver, which caused property to reach even the poorest classes 
of the community, acquainted them with its value and advan- 
tages, gave them the hope of comforts, and flattered them 
with the idea of civil independence! What peculiar charms 
must they not have found in property which may be either 
hidden or shewn, kept or transmitted, stored up or used at the 
call of their passions, propensities, and dispositions, and ac- 
cording to the circumstances in which they are placed! 

“ By diffusing the advantages of property among the labour- 
ing classes, the precious metals united them with the other 
classes of the community by the general name of proprietors, 
inspired them with sentiments of justice and mutual benevo- 
lence, and bound them to each other by the indissoluble ties of 
common interests.” 

“‘ Even governments must have felt the effects of this gene- 
ral impulse; they must have more carefully regulated and mo- 
derated their authority, when they perceived that it might be 
prejudicial to property and injurious to wealth, the basis of 
their strength and power.” : 

*¢ I shall not examine here the numerous controversies that 
have arisen about the effects of the plenty of gold and silver 
with regard to circulation; that discussion will find its place 
elsewhere: but I may observe, that the effects which neces- 
sarily result from the plenty of the precious metals, consider- 
ed merely as merchandize, belong exclusively to manufactures 
and commerce, and could never have taken place in the agri- 
cultural system. This shews already, at what distance those 
two kinds of pursuits are from each other, and how greatly 
their reciprocal influence on labour and wealth differs. How 
confined the action of agriculture, which has nothing but 
wages to offer to manufactures and commerce, and builds upon 
the portion of its produce destined for such wages, all its 
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hopes of wealth! How extensive, on the contrary, the action 
of manufactures and commerce, which put all the powers of 
labour into motion, multiply its produce by exchanges, and 
redouble their efforts in proportion to their success! In the 


agricultural system, labour is paid for by the idle land-owner, | 


who fancies himself the richer for having less to pay: in the 
mercantile system, labour rewards labour, and even the idle- 
ness of the wealthy; it never receives without giving, and 
never gives without receiving. The universal exchange of 
the produce of labour enables the nations, tribes, and savage 
hordes dispersed on the globe, reciprocally to encourage each 
other to fresh labour by the hope of fresh enjoyments; im- 
mense deserts which nature had doomed to everlasting sterili- 
ty, are peopled, cultivated, fertilized; the Hindoo renounces 
his indolence, and the seas that wash the poles are rendered 
productive, and afford mankind new sources of wealth.” 

* This superiority of manufactures and commerce over 
agriculture, which is founded on the nature of things is also 
proved by the history of wealth among all ancient and modern 
nations.” 

* Sidon, Tyre, Corinth, Athens, Syracuse, and Carthage, 
in ancient times, acquired by their industry and commerce 
riches of which there is no example in any agricultural nation; 
and what is not less worthy of remark, their riches raised 
them to a degree of power and consideration to which their 
territory and their population would not have allowed them 
to aspire.” 

“Even the immense wealth of Rome, under the republic 
and during the three first centuries of the empire, cannot 
counterbalance the authority of these instances; because she 
was not indebted for it to agriculture, but to the power of her 
arms, the spoliation of the vanquished, and the tributes of the 
subdued nations.” 

“In the middle age, Constantinople, by her industry and 
commerce, preserved the wealth acquired by her arms; and 
these riches, thus purified by labour, protected her for a long 
time against the attacks of the Barbarians; prolonged her re- 
sistance, and retarded her fall, which was hastened by her 
follies, disorders, and vices.” 

“In modern times, Venice, Genoa, Pisa, Florence, the 
Hanseatic towns, Holland,* and England, have alternately 


*The territory’ of Holland is only from eight to nine millions of acres. 
Her population does not exceed two millions of individuals; and yet whata 
figure did she make in Europe iv the seventeenth century! what wars she 
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acquired, by manufactures and commerce, riches which have 
enadle:i them to act an important part in the political world, 
and even placed some of them in the rank of preponderating 
powers.” | 

“These splendid testimonies of history did not escape the 
attention and profound sagacity of Adam Smith; and he has 
neither denied their importance, nor disputed their conse- 
quences; on the contrary, he has betrayed in several parts of 
his work the impressions which they made upon his mind.” 

“In one place he states that “it is the great multiplication 
of the productions of the different arts, in consequence of the 
division of labour, which occasions in a well governed society, 
that universal opulence which extends itself to the lowest 
ranks of the people.’”’* | 

“Elsewhere he acknowledges, that “it is upon the sea- 
coast, and along the banks of navigable rivers, that industry 
of every kind naturally begins to subdivide and improve ‘it- 
self; and it is frequently not till a long time after, that those 
improvements extend themselves to the inland parts of a 
country.”} 

‘‘In another place he admits, that “‘the revenue of a 
trading and manufacturing country must, other things being 
equal, always be much greater than that of one without trade 
or manufactures.”’+ 

* Agricultural produce is common to all countries, and has 
every where to struggle against a general competition; whilst 
commerce and manufactures are peculiar only to some coun- 
tries and some governments, and have of course no general 
competition to encounter.” 

“ Agriculture does not require any great talents; ‘nature 
performs a great part of the work;’§ its improvements are 
slow, and the discoveries by which they may be hastened are 
soon known to all agricultural nations. The case is different 
with manufactures and commerce; they require a certain intel- 
ligence, are continually improved, reach to a degree of supe- 


sustained! what forces she resisted, and what powers she attained! She is 
subject to frequent invasions; her harbours are bad; she annually spends 
immense sums, not to be swallowed up by the waves of the sea: and all 
these difficulties have been overcome by her indefatigable industry. Deve- 
nant, vol. ii. page 193. 

* Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations, edition of 1805. vol. i. book 1. chap. 1. 

ge 17. 
a Ibid. vol. i. book i. chap. 3. page 29. 

$ Ibid. vol. iii. book iv. chap. 9. page 25—26. 

§ This is a thought of Adam Smith’s. — 
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Fiority difficult to be attained, and rarely lose the superiority 
which they have once acquired. ” 

“ Agriculture is subject to numerous accidents. Bad sea- 
sons often disappoint the hopes of the husbandman: wild 
beasts devour part of his harvest, another part is spoiled and 
damaged; he is constantly at the mercy of accidents, and his 
fortune is continually menaced. The risks of industry and 
commerce are less numerous, and above all, less fatal. If there 
be no demand for their productions in one country, they are 


carried to another. If, by some fortuitous or unforeseen cause, 


they be damaged or part of them lost, that which remains is 
sold dearer, and the loss is covered by the high price occa- 
sioned by their scarcity.” 

“* Agriculture cannot extend its produce beyond the extent 
of the territory and agricultural population; neither can it ac- 
cumulate or store up large quantities of its productions, be- 


cause they would require immense and costly buildings, and,. 


above all, because they rapidly perish. Manufactures and 
commerce may multiply their productions without increasing 
the number of hands employed, and frequently even by dimi- 
nishing their number. These productions may be stored up, 
at comparatively small expenses, in proper warehouses, with- 
out any fear of their decaying before they are sold. Their 
consumption finds no limits but in the numbers of mankind 
and in the progress of general wealth; that is to say, it is 
unlimited.” 

_ © Finally, agriculture cannot build great hopes on the im- 
provement of its methods. Notwithstanding the rapid pro- 
gress of general knowledge, and the encouragements which 
have been bestowed upon agriculture by governments, and 
the efforts of learned socictics, it has not, among the most 
enlightened nations, advanced much beyond the point at 
which it remains among the most ignorant; while the im- 
provements of manufactures and commerce have been unin- 
terrupted within the last three centuries, and promise still 
greater success from the advanced state of the sciences, the 
discoveries of the arts, and the developement of all the pro- 
ductive powers of labour.” 

“It therefore remains undisputed, that without either mo- 
nopoly, privileges, or oppression, and by the mere force of 
things, manufactures and commerce contribute more effica- 
ciously than agriculture to the progress of wealth, and give 
to manufacturing and trading nations an absolute preponder- 
ance over agricultural nations.” 

“An agricultural nation cannot become a trading and 
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manufacturing one but by the slow and uncertain progress of 
time, by the growth of local wealth, and the improvement of 
knowledge, sciences and arts, or by a concurrence of circum- 
yak stances over which they have no control, and on which they 
| “Tf they attempt to force the natural order of things, to 
i create prodigies, and all at once to appropriate to themselves 
4) Nae the benefit of manufactures and commerce; they cannot ac- 
Vchial complish this but by taking from agriculture part of the hands 
Lang and capitals which caused it to fourish and prosper. Bereft 
2 a of its usual means, agriculture languishes, its produce de- 
| creases, and this portion of public wealth withers and decays.” 
ACs “On the other hand, the unskilfulness and inexperience of 
yt) new manufacturers and merchants yield for a long time none 
a but productions inferior to those of manufacturing and trading 
Aa nations, which cannot stand the competition in the general 
ha and particular market. The attempt of transforming all at 
i ‘once part of an agricultural nation into manufacturers and 
ai, traders is therefore equally prejudicial to agriculture, manu- 
i ei factures and commerce, and necessarily productive of the de- 
cay of national wealth.” 
| “ The progress of manufactures and commerce, from the 
a most remote period until our own times, shews, that, in all 
| countries and among all nations, it has always been slow, toil- 
some, difficult, and generally the work of ages; and that it 
never proved prejudicial to manufacturing and trading nations, 
and consequently ought to give them no uneasiness. In pro- 
portion as they are obliged to renounce certain markets, they 
resort to others, or open new ones among less civilized peo- 
ple; and until the inhabitants of the whole world are all be- 
come agriculturists, manufacturers, and traders, (a period 
which is not near at hand,) manufacturing and trading nations 
are not likely to lose any of their advantages, and will always © 
preserve their wealth and their power.” . 

“It might even be said, and the assertion would not appear 
a too paradoxical, that, far from having any thing to apprehend 
asi, from the progress of manyfactures and commerce among 
Bit, agricultural nations, this progress would afford manufacturing 
4 and trading nations fresh means of prosperity and wealth. 
The phenomenon is easily explained.” ) 

“¢ When an agricultural country, supplied by foreign manu- 
factures, establishes national manufactures to supply herself, 
and to share in the benefits of the general market, she gives 
to her labour and capitals a direction more usetul and more 
profitable than before, and consequently becomes richer by all 


at 
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the profits derived from her new manufactures and trade: but 
whatever may be her efforts, she cannot concentrate this new 
wealth in herself; it scatters itself abroad, and feeds foreign 
industry.” 

“If this wealth amounts to ten millions a year, these ten 
millions are mostly carried to the general market to be ex- 
changed for the productions of the industry of other nations; 
they cannot take any other direction, because there alone they 


meet with commodities that serve as equivalents. This new _ 


demand of the produce of ancient industry necessarily raises 
its price, increases the gains of the ancient producers, favours 
their manufactures and commerce, and accelerates the growth 
of general wealth. Among all nations without exception the 
increase of national wealth occasions a larger importation of 
foreign productions; and these i imports are necessarily an in- 
crease of wealth to the producing nations; these relative bene- 
fits are necessary and indispensable. It is therefore evident, 
that the introduction of manufactures and commerce among 
agricultural nations, which is to them an increase of wealth, 
can never be prejudicial to the wealth of manufacturing and 
trading nations.” 

* A truth so important in its consequences has escaped the 
attention of the most esteemed writers on political economy, 
because they have preferred argument to observation: and 
their observations have been directed rather to particular than 
to general facts: they also have not perceived, that when 
wealth produced by manufactures and commerce has been in- 
troduced among recent nations, the ancient manufacturing and 
trading nations have by no means been impoverished. The 
fact is however notorious, and there is not one better ascer- 
tained in modern history.” 

“When the cities of the north of Europe appropriated to 
themselves the commerce and manufactures which the Italian 
cities had carried thither, the latter were not injured either by 
the exclusion or competition, and their wealth was not im- 
paired; the domain of their manufactures and commerce was 
extended to the Baltic, Flanders, and Germany; the number 
of consumers increased with the number of manufacturing 
and trading towns, and the more particular markets were mul- 
tiplied, the more facilities had the Italian cities to vend the 
produce of their commerce and manufactures, and to supply 
themselves with the produce of the manufactures and com- 
merce of the North. If their trade and manufactures have 
decayed, their decline is to be attributed solely to the wars 
which swallowed their capitals, overloaded their trade with 

Vou. IV. 2T 
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ruinous imposts, diminished their population, and plunged 
them into discouragement and despair.” 

“ When Hoiland and England enriched themselves with 
the spoils of Flanders, it was not by shutting their harbours 
to the Flemish traders, nor by becoming troublesome compe- 
titors in the general market; the ruin of this industrious peo- 
ple was again the work of a war of oppression, pillage, and 
destruction, which forced their industrious inhabitants to 
emigrate and to seek for an asylum in Holland, Saxony, and 
England.” ; 

“When France, Sweden, Denmark, and Prussia, shared in 
the manufactures and commerce of the world, England and 
Holland lost nothing of their trade and manufactures; and, ac- 
cording to the public accounts of the imports and exports of 
England, it may be affirmed that its trade increased in extent, 
activity, and productiveness.” 

“ Finally, when the United States of North America shook 
off the yoke which kept them fettered to the manufactures and 
commerce of the mother-country; when they entered into com- 
petition with all trading nations, did the manufactures and 
commerce of any nation experience any restriction? None, un- 
doubtedly; and it might, on the contrary, be affirmed, that the 
manufactures of all became more extensive, and more profita- 
ble than they had been before.” 

** It therefore appears demonstrated by modern history, that 
the progress of manufactures and commerce among new na- 
tions, far from being prejudicial to old trading nations, turns, 
on the contrary to their advantage.” 

** Instead of bestowing upon these luminous facts the atten- 
tion and importance to which they are entitled, the trade of 
nations with each other was regulated by the example of the 
individual trade of a country; and as it was found that the 
number of manufacturers and traders of a village, borough, or 
town, cannot be increased without every one of them suffering 
more or less from this competition, or being even ruined, it 
was inferred that the same fate awaits manufacturing and 
trading nations in proportion as their number increases in the 
world. But it is easy to shew, that the two cases are essentially 
different, or rather that there is not any similarity between 
them.” 

“The industry and trade of a village, borough, or town, 
draw all their means of getting rich from the wealth of the 
place; they are kept and paid by it, and can prosper only in 
proportion to this wealth, and its increase, over which they 
have neither direct nor indirect control. Confined to such a 
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narrow sphere, trade and industry are merely passive and de- 
stroyed by their own efforts.” 

* But this is not the characteristic of manufactures and trade, 
nor their sole power; they act a more important part in the 
formation of wealth, and, far from being burthensome, they 
are its firmest support, and perhaps its true foundation. 
Wherever they enjoy all their elasticity, they bestow produce 
tiveness upon the existing wealth, hasten its progress, and 
carry it to the highest pitch which it can attain; they assign to 
labour the most beneficial direction, to capitals the best em- 
ployment, and to the circulation of produce, the most rapid 
and most profitable activity.” 

“ When Sir Richard Arkwright invented the cotton-spin- 
ning machine, he shortened that kind of labour by two thirds, 
and rendered it twenty times more productive than it had 
been before; he improved the manufacture of cotton so as to 
make it an object of luxury to the rich, and lowered its price 
so as to enable the less fortunate classes to wear better gar- 
ments: in short, he insured to this kind of industry a superior 
value in exchange over the other productions of general in- 
dustry; and the result of his invention was less labour and 
more produce; smaller expenses and greater value. This sav- 
ing in labour and expense, this increase of produce in value 
and quantity, is a real increase of public and private wealth 
and in every respect assimilates the skilful mechanic to whom 
it owes its birth, to the husbandman, who, by his labour, in- 
creases agricultural produce. What is here observed concerns 
ing Sir Richard Arkwright, applies to all who have made any 
improvements in science, manufactures, and arts, from the in- 
vention of the plough to the spinning-machine. They all were 
creators of wealth in the ratio of the expense saved in the 
performance of labour, or of the higher value given to its pro- 
ductions.” 

‘“* Commerce is exactly on a par with manufactures, and con- 
tributes in the same manner to the growth of wealth: by com- 
merce, however, we must not, as the French economists, and 
many writers on political economy have done, understand the 
simple conveyance of the produce of agriculture and manufac- 
tures, from the spot where it is produced to the place where it 
is consumed; but such commerce as creates and multiplies 
productions by conferring upon them a value which else they 
would not possess.” 

‘** Merchants, by following navigators on all coasts, and 
travellers in all climates, to open commercial communications 
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with their inhabitants, by bringing to market the produce of 
unknown countries, or of savage and barbarous nations, and, 
in exchange for this produce, which is of no value to those dis. 
tant nations, giving them other useful and agreeable produc- 
tions, are actually creators of both this new produce and. the 
equivalents which serve to pay for it, and augment public and 
private wealth by the whole value of this produce and its 
equivalents.” 

‘‘ There is, therefore, a kind of industry which is not paid 
for by local wealth; which draws its wages from the wealth 
which it creates, and which of course can never obstruct any 
kind of manufactures and trade; which can neither be impo- 
verished by, nor impoverish any; all may prosper by each 
other’s side, lend each other a mutual support, and be so much 
more beneficial to general wealth as they are more numerous. 
Wrong notions have been entertained respecting commerce 
and manufactures, when it has been supposed that they are 
destroyed in proportion as they make any progress among dif- 
ferent nations, and that manufacturing and trading nations 
have every thing to apprehend from the rapidity of such pro- 
gress. The advantages of manufactures and commerce are not 
precarious and transitory; they are permanent, unlimited, and 
indefinite, and can never be wrested from manufacturing and 
trading nations by the competition of agricultural nations.” 

“ Bat it is particularly with regard to political power and 
independence that the superiority of the mercantile, over the 
apriculiural system, becomes manifest.” 

“In the mercantile system, the manufacturing and trading 
classes are able to spare, for the service of the country, a great 
number of young men, without any prejudice to general la- 
bour. The diminution of hands is repaired by more exertion, 
more assiduity, and a better employment of time on the part 
of the other labourers. And, should the produce be diminish- 
ed, its value is increased by its scarcity, the national income 
always remains the same, and consequently is always adequate 
to the wants of the individuals who devote themselves to the 
service of the state; and, what is most extraordinary, com- 
merce and manufactures extend to the whole world the bur- 
then of warfare which may press upon manufacturing and tra- 
ding nations.” 

‘* Finally, if the interest of manufacturing and trading na- 
tions requires them to carry their means of attack and defence 
to a great distance, they find in their foreign and commercial 
rclations, in the circulation of their produce on all points of 
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the globe, and in their credit, facilities, and resources, from 
which agricultural nations are debarred.”* 

“ Manufactures and commerce afford in every respect means 
of wealth, power, and grandeur, which are not found in agri- 
culture; and Adam Smith was equally right when he asserted, 
1. That it is to the labours of industry that we are indebted 
for that general opulence which in a well-governed commu- 
nity extends to the lowest classes of the people; and, 2. That 
the improvements of commerce and manufactures have begun 
in places, which enjoyed the rare advantage of carrying their 
produce to the market of the whole world.” 

“‘ Let us conclude, that if labour has the greatest shate in 
the formation and progress of wealth, this productiveness is 
not the exclusive lot of any particular labour, but is common 
to labour in general, and eminently connected with manufac- 
tures and commerce.” 


In the fourth chapter of the second book, our author inves- 
tigates the opinions promulgated, concerning the causes which 
invigorate and fecundate labour. He adopts as one of the 
means to this effect, for manufactures and commerce, the divi- 
sion of labour, which he properly calls the main pillar of the 
doctrine of Adam Smith, and which he upholds, against the 
attacks made upon it, by lord Lauderdale, in his able work on 
the nature and origin of public wealth. Mr. Ganilh connects 
with the division of labour, the economy and simplification of 
it by means of machinery, as equally advantageous. With 
respect to agricultural labour, he examines the question, 
whether small or large farms are most conducive to public 
wealth. “To hesitate,” says he, “‘ appears impossible, if, as 
they certainly do, large farms yield a larger quantity of pro- 
duce than small ones, or, what is the same, if they yield an 
equal produce at less expense. Wherever an increase cf pro- 
duce is obtained at a smaller expense, there is an increase of 
wealth; and an increase of wealth is always followed by an in- 
crease of population. This maxim seems absolute in political 
economy.” His own decision, on the topics of this chapter, is 
thus summarily given. 

‘¢ The means of increasing the power of labour, of improv- 
ing its faculties, augmenting its produce, and ameliorating its 


_* © The bounds of all the European kingdoms are, at present, (1752,) 
* nearly the same they were two hundred years ago: but what a difference 
“is there in the power and grandeur of those kingdoms? Which can be 
** ascribed to nothing but the increase of art and industry.” Hume’s Esseye 
Edinb, 1804, vol. i. part 2, of Refinement in the Arts, page 298. 
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quality, consists, therefore, with regard to agriculture, in large 
farms, and with regard to manufactures and commerce, in the 
division of labour and the use of machinery. These means, 
single or combined, must give to labour the highest degree of 
utility, which it is capable of attaining, particularly if their 
effect be not impeded or destroyed by various obstacles, so 
much the more fatal, as opinions are yet divided concerning 
their influence.” 

“ These obstacles pointed out by some as prejudicial to the 
progress of labour, and considered by others as beneficial, are 
the slavery of the labourer, apprenticeships, corporations, ‘and 
low wages. 

_ He proceeds, in the ensuing chapter of the second book, to 
enquire into the obstacles just mentioned. “ The advantages,” 
he remarks, “ of liberty over slavery with regard to labour, are 
no longer a problem in political economy. They have been 
demonstrated in the most convincing, and satisfactory man- 
ner.” After giving this demonstration, “ slavery,” he adds, 
‘* leads to the concentration of wealth and enjoyments; but it 
is more conducive to general wealth, that all orders of the 
community be in easy circumstances, than that a few indivi- 
duals should enjoy excessive affluence. The diffusion of 
wealth favours consumption, accelerates the circulation of 
productions, and causes all kinds of manufactures and _ trade 
to prosper. The concentration of wealth maintains but few 
kinds of industry and trades, and plunges the remainder of the 
people into indigence and despair.” 

The reasonings of our author on this head, would serve to 
convince an inhabitant of Maryland or Virginia, that with a 
view to the general prosperity of his state, and to enable her to 
keep pace with her northern sisters, in opulence and power, 
he should labour to effect the abolition of slavery at home, as 
speedily and as far, as this salutary reformation might be 
practicable. Mr. Ganilh has not been unmindful of the proper 
qualifications in this case, as may be seen from the following 
judicious remarks. 

“ Let us however beware of inferring from these general 
principles, that at all times, in all places, and under all circum- 
stances, the labour of the free man ought to be substituted for 
that of the slave, and that these principles are equally proper 
and applicable to the colonial system.” 

‘“* Whenever education has moulded man to a certain mode 
of existence, it is the height of imprudence suddenly to im- 
pose upon the free man the ideas, sentiments, and inclinations 
of the slave, and upon the slave the notions, feelings and pro- 
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pensities of the free man. Cast the free man into slavery, and, 
to stimulate him to labour, threaten him with the whip, or 
hold out the allurements of his private interest, and you will 
see which of the two means will have most power over him. 
But set the slave free, and it is more than probable that when 
he is no longer impelled by fear, he will be little excited to 
labour by the sentiment of his private interest; the repose 
which he wished for, will be to him the supreme good, and 
the need of labouring for his subsistence will perhaps not 
easily interrupt the enjoyment of this repose. It is therefore 
impossible to apply to one the maxims and principles which 
suit the other, or to derive from two particular instances a 
general rule applicable to all cases.” 

“* Enlightened governors, who know and respect the origi- 
nal views of nature in the formation of man, who know to 
what degree they have been altered or modified by education, 
and wish to insure to him the enjoyment of the goods of which 
he is deprived, ought to regard less what man was, according 
to the intentions of nature, than what he is in the condition in 
which he has been placed by education; they ought to propor- 
tion the happiness designed for him to his actual faculties, 
and undo by degrees, what had been effected gradually by 
education.” 

“ In this respect it is evident, that the question of the influ- 
ence of liberty or slavery on labour, which in the system of 
modern Europe offers no difficulty, may be attended with very 
great difficulties in the colonial system; and although it ap- 
pears demonstrated, that the labour of the free man is more 

advantageous than that of the slave, it is perhaps equally true, 
that, in the present colonial system, the labour of the slave is 
more advantageous than that of the free man.” 

“‘ The most general rule in political economy is never abso- 
lute, nor constantly good at all times, in all places, and under 
all circumstances; both its truth and its utility depend on the 
knowledge and prudence of those, by whom it is applied; 
and they are so much the more entitled to praise and gra- 
titude, as they come nearer truth without doing too great 
a violence to the opinions, propensities, and habits of the peo- 
ple over whom they rule.” 

Our author denounces apprenticeships and corporations as 
prejudicial. With respect to the wages of /abour, he adopt 
the idea of Dr. Smith, that “the high price of the wages ot 
labour, is equally profitable to the state, and to general wealth.” 
The following is his general doctrine on this head: 

** Wages of labour are no longer to be considered as arbi- 
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trary and depending on the high or low price of provisions. 
The price of labour has its laws, its principles, and its limits 
in the demand for labour; and this demand is constantly in pro- 
portion to the progressive, stationary, or retrograde state of 
national wealth.” | 

“ A rise in the labour of wages, when it is the mere result 
of these general causes, ought not to occasion any uneasiness. 
It does not even raise the price of the productions of labour, 
because being better paid, the labourer works more, and his 
productions are both in greater quantity and of better quality.” 

Mr. Ganilh has occasion in this chapter, as also, indeed, in 
most other sections of his book, to touch upon some of the 
controverted problems, concerning population, and we observe, 
that he no where makes mention of Malthus. If he were ac- 
quainted with the writings of this philosopher, the omission 
would seem extraordinary, and it is difficult to suppose that 
% | he was not. 
b eth: The third book embraces an enquiry into the various sys- 

ibe: tems on capital. Capital, our author states to consist, * in the 
| accumulation of the produce of labour,” and this definition is 


i tf successfully maintained by his reasoning.’ Capital, according 
i pe to him, presents three leading considerations equally inter- 
pn 4 esting to science, viz.—its formation, its employment, and its 
, 4 influence upon public and private wealth, points which have 
bi. given birth to a great variety of doctrines. ' 

+! f On the subject of the formation of capital, our author con- 


ae curs with Smith in thinking, “ that capital can neither be form- 
VG ed nor increased othersvise than by economy.” Economy forms 
capital, and capital tends to increase produce. Economy and 
| an increased produce contribute equally and in the same pro- 
a portion, to the progress of population and wealth. The capital 
of which the best writers recommend the increase by econo- 
my, consists in the advances and raw materials necessary to 
| all kinds of labour; in the improvements of the soil, in the in- 

By struments and machines proper to abridge and facilitate labour, 
i a and in the produce kept in store for present, future and distant 

consumption. 

ids In treating of the employment of capital, Mr. Ganilh, of 
course, adverts to that mode of it, which consists in lending it 
out at interest, either to individuals, or to the public. This 
leads him to discuss at some length the policy, and utility of 


iy public loans. He declares himself decidedly in favor of them, 
Ae) in opposition to Adam Smith, who, although he admits, that 
ey the resource of public loans, to which modern states resort, 
: 4 preserves the rest of the capitalsemployed in productive labour, 
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which might have been affected by the contributions required 
by the necessities of the state, yet still regards it, as a cause of 
weakness or distress, in every country where it is adopted. 
Mr. Ganilh devotes a considerable number of pages to the re- 
futation of the latter part of this opinion, and argues with equal 
force and effect. We shall copy a few of his ideas. 


“ Nations have only three ways and means to provide for 
extraordinary expenses;—+to sell the national demesnes, if there 
be any; to levy contributions proportioned to the wants of gov- 
ernment; and to have recourse to voluntary loans.” 

“To sell the public demesnes would at this time yield a 
very feeble resource in great states, and in others it would be 
precarious, and afford but a slow, uncertain, remote, and con- 
sequently inefficient assistance.” 

‘** To raise the public contributions, and proportion them to 
the wants of the state, is not always practicable; they could 
only be levied at the expense of capital destined to maintain 
labour productive of a revenue; consequently they would cause 


its diminution, and perhaps interrupt this labour and occasion © 


incalculable losses to re-production. Extraordinary contribu- 
tions might besides experience a resistance which would aug- 
ment the expenses of government, obstruct its operations and 
paralize its energy. And should they even not encounter any 
resistance or meet with any difficulty, they could not provide 
for immediate wants, because they could only be levied slowly 
and gradually; consequently extraordinary contributions would 
afford but a slow, uncertain, and inefficient assistance.” 

*‘ Public loans are free from any of these inconveniences; 
the want is supplied as soon as it is felt. When the capitals 
which.they procure to the state, have no useful employment or 
destination, they are no-wise injurious to labour and re-pro- 
duction; both continue in the same state; and if they suffer any 
injury from this way of employing capital, it is only in being 
less extended and improved. Perhaps it might even be assert- 
ed, that labour and re-production do not suffer any injury at 
all, and that they are extended and improved by other causes 
not less powerful than the impulse of capital.” 

“‘ The interest of the loan and the fund set apart for its re- 
payment, require a small increase of taxes; which necessarily 
proves a stimulus to more labour and greater economy; so 
that in this instance it may truly be affirmed, that public loans, 
far from injuring labour and re-production, contribute to the 
increase of both.” 

“On the other hand, as public loans afford an opportunity 
of employing even the smallest capitals, and create as it were 
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an income without labour, they stimulate every one to econo- 
my, and contribute indirectly to the progress of wealth.” 

He enters at large into the nature and utility of sinking 
funds, which he strongly recommends, and of which he car- 
ries his approbation so far, as to make it a corollary to his ar- 
gument, that a sink ng fund would be a real loss to public and 
private wealth, if it could be dispensed with. His third chap- 
ter is terminated by the following passage, which will serve 
to shew the scope of his doctrine on these questions. 

“ Finally, it has been observed by Adam Smith, that “ the 
practice of funding has gradually enfeebled every state which 
has adopted it; and he adduces as instances Genoa and Venice, 
which seem to have begun it; Spain, which seems to have 
learned the practice from the Italian republics; and France, the 
United Provinces, and England, which followed the ex- 
ample.” * 

“‘ [ may at least be allowed to doubt both the decline of 
most of these nations and the cause to which this decline is 
ascribed by Adam Smith. Were it necessary, it would be easy 
to prove that the wealth of these nations grew progressively 
with the system of public loans, particularly since it has been 
perfected by a sinking fund; and indeed it could not be other- 
wise. A nation cannot borrow, unless it is growing rich; its 
loans cease as soon as it gets poor. It is therefore unreasona- 
ble to impute the decline of a nation and the decay of its 
power to the system of public loans. The causes of their fall 
must be sought for in other circumstances; and were it either 
useful or proper to point out those which may have contributed 
to the decline of Genoa, Venice, Spain, and the United Pro- 


-vinces, they would be discovered in the ruinous wars which 


these states maintained, for such a length of time, against more 
powerful nations. The system of public loans, far from aggra- 
vating the distress of their situation, enabled them, on the 
contrary, to oppose a protracted and courageous resistance, 
while every other means would have hastened the decay and 
ruin of their power. As for France, and England in particu- 
lar, if their prosperity has been maintained, if it has made im- 
mense progress in spite of the calamitous wars to which they 
have been a prey, they are indebted for this advantage to the 
system of public loans, the least distressing, I had almost said, 
the most advantageous way of providing for the incalculable 
wants of war.” 

‘“‘ Thus every thing concurs to demonstrate, that even un- 
der a supposition the most unfavourable to public loans, when 


* Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations; London, 1805; vol. 3. b. 5. chap. ©. - 
page 4350. 
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they abstract capitals from productive labour to make it serve 
to an unproductive consumption, they are still preferable to 
excessive taxes which impair every capital cnd exhaust the 
powers of labour.” 

In the succeeding chapter, ‘‘ Of the influence of capitals on 
the progress of public wealth,” an influence which all writers 
acknowledge to be great, our author is necessarily conducted 
to the enquiry “ which mode of employing capital is most fa- 
vourable to the progress of wealth?” Here he displays all the 
strength of his predilection for the mercantile system, and dis- 
sents totally, as may be supposed, from the opinion of the 
economists, who consider the employment of capital produc- 
tive of wealth, only as far as it is applied to agriculture. We 
are of opinion, that Mr. Ganilh pushes his fondness for the 
mercantile system to an extreme, but, although we have al- 
ready quoted from him, much that sheds light on this subject, 
we cannot deny him a further hearing. We lament only, that 
we are compelled to limit ourselves to disjointed paragraphs. 


“ If a nation possessed of a territory of large extent, great 
fertility, and fit to be cultivated, had large capitals, and em- 
ployed them chiefly in agriculture; that nation would undoubt- 
edly obtain a very considerable agricultural produce: but this 
produce, whatever might be its magnitude, would not of itself 
constitute any real and effective wealth; it would be wealth 
only when it had the power of obtaining in exchange all the 
other objects which the cultivators of the soil might be in want 
of, or which might suit their convenience. That part of pro- 
duce which they could neither consume nor exchange, would 
be without any value, and as if it did not exist. A country 
possessed of none but such wealth, would be completely 
wretched. If agricultural produce is to constitute wealth, it is 
absolutely necessary that it may easily be exchanged against 
equivalents.” 

“ The nations of ancient and feudal times employed their 
capitals exclusively in agriculture, and yet they never arrived 
at wealth; or at least their wealth was confined to the hands of 
a few individuals, and did not circulate in the nation. The agri- 
cultural produce, however abundant for each land-owner, 
created neither commerce nor manufactures. Every rich and 
powerful individual had in his house slaves whose labour sup- 
plied his wants; and having nothing to ask of his fellow-citi- 
zens, he had nothing to offer them. Whenever his wealth be- 
came excessive, he imagined no other way of using or em- 
ploying it than to erect public monuments, and to entertain 
the people with sumptuous feasts, or to surround himself with 
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a numerous train of courtiers, flatterers, and valets; so that it 
was consumed without any re-production, and without any 
advantage to national wealth and population.” 

“Such was the effect of the employment of capital in agri- 
culture.” 

“Prejudicial as it was to the nations of antiquity and of the 
middle age, it would yet prove much more fatal to modern 
nations. It then produced at least private wealth, because 
agriculture was entrusted to slaves and bond-men, whom fear 
condemned to labour: but at present it would not even pro- 
duce private wealth. Not finding any vent for the surplus of 
their produce, the agricultural classes would only labour up to 
their wants, annd all means of attaining wealth and prosperity 
would vanish forever.” 

“ Let it not be supposed, that if the employment of capital 
in agriculture be not the most useful in the infancy of wealth 
and capitals, it is more beneficial when wealth has reached a 
certain pitch, and capitals are abundant and nearly sufficient 
for the support of every branch of labour. The influence of 
capitals employed in agriculture upon public prosperity even 
then can only be proportioned to the success of the capitals 
employed in manufactures and commerce. Even then agricul- 
ture can prosper only through the prosperity of manufactures 
and commerce. How can the employment of capital in agri- 
culture be the most useful and most profitable, when its utility 
is dependent on the utility of the capitals employed in manu- 
factures and commerce; when the nation to whom these differ- 
ent capitals belong, can expect wealth only from manufactures 
and commerce, which enrich agriculture and render it pro- 
ductive?” ‘ 

“ Tyre, Athens, Carthage, Constantinople, Venice, Genoa, 
and Holland, rose to wealth and power by employing their 
capitals in industry and commerce; and, what is equally re- 
markable, history does not offer a single nation that, by the 
exclusive employment of capitals in agriculture, accumulated 
with so little means and resources such extensive wealth, en- 
joyed so great a consideration, and attained such an eminent 
degree of power and grandeur. How then is it possible to 
compare, and even to prefer, the employment of capital in 
agriculture to its employment in manufactures and com- 
merce?” 

“ It is neither this nor that particular produce which consti- 
tutes wealth; it is the exchangeable value of all produce, and 
the capitals which confer the greatest exchangeable value upon 
the produce of a country are the most useful and most favour- 
able to the wealth of that country. Capitals employed in manvu- 
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factures and commerce are eminently possessed of that facul- 
ty, because they afford the produce most in request, and find 
consumers and commodities in exchange for it in every part 
of the globe. The nation which employs its capitals in manu- 
factures and commerce is therefore evidently nearer the source 
of wealth, than the nation which employs them in agriculture, 
and which, under the most favourable supposition, can, after 
all, derive no wealth but from the prosperity of manufactures 
and commerce.” 

* And what ought particularly to recommend this system 
to every friend of humanity and social happiness, is this: while 
the agricultural system, according to Adam Smith himself, 
always tends ultimately to discourage manufactures and com- 
merce, through which alone it can prosper; it is in the very 
nature of the mercantile system to encourage agriculture, to 
develope its power, and to carry it to the highest degree of 
improvement of which it is susceptible. The characteristic of 
the mercantile system is every where to stimulate labour, to 
accumulate its produce, and to increase wealth. The greater 
the wealth of the country, the more it prospers; it increases 
by the very increase which it affords to public wealth. The 
capitals which commerce employs must therefore be the most 
beneficial, not only to the wealth of one nation, but even to 
universal wealth.” 

“ The most profitable capitals are not those which put most 
labour, but the most useful labour, into motion; not those 
which employ inost, but the most skilful individuals; not those 
which yield the largest, but the most valuable produce. The 
most profitable capitals are, consequently, those employed in 
manufactures and commerce.” 


The fourth book treats of “ the various systems relating to 
the circulation of the produce of labour by means of com- 
merce.” ‘ There is,” says Mr. Ganilh, in the Introduction, 
“‘no doubt remaining concerning the extreme importance of 
commerce, or the circulation of the produce of labour, nor 
respecting its intimate connexion with individual wealth and 
national power. All writers on political economy are unani- 
mous in this respect; there is not any one point more firmly 
established.” 

** But with regard to the principle, nature, progress, differ- 
ent modes, and numerous effects of this productive and bene- 
ficial circulation, opinions vary, systems differ, and the science 
fluctuates between a number of contradictory theories.” 

These theories are subsequently examined in detail. Many 
of the questions to which they refer are merely speculative, 
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and will not, therefore, fall under our notice.—There is much 
curious and important information.communicated in the chap- 
ter “on the value of the produce of labour,” which, however, 
it does not comport with our plan or limits to detail. Mr. 
Ganilh concludes generally from his investigation, that, for the 

roduce of labour, there is no fixed standard of ‘rales but 
that it is subject to the law of exchanges, to the proportion of 
the demand, to the abundance or scarcity, which is always 
fluctuating. The following paragraphs of this chapter having 
a general interest, should not be withheld from our readers. 


* A country can grow rich only when industry is favoured 
by nature, and ably seconded by government: in proportion as 
prosperity increases, the wages of the labouring classes sare 
raised. Let it not be supposed that increased wages are neces- 
sarily produciive of higher prices. When the l»bourer is well 
paid, he labours more and better; the high price of his labour 
is profitably compensated by an enlarged and improved pro- 
duce. The fact is established by every traveller who has com- 
pared the produce of labour in countries where labour is megs: 
or well paid.” 

“ What ought nations to do that are poor, or inferior in 
wealth, and do not derive from the general circulation of the 
produce of their labour the same profits as rich nations?” 

“ Must they insulate themselves, multiply custom-houses 
and prohibitions, and refuse to communicate with richer 
nations?” 

«These bars not only do not exclude the productions of 
rich countries, but this very obstruction causes them to stand 
much dearer to the poor country, and, what is still more de- 
plorable, forces the poor country to sell its own produce 
cheaper, because there are less competitors to export it. Thus 
poor nations are punished for their endeavours to do without 
the raw and manufactured produce of rich countries. And 
were their imprudent efforts crowned with success, they would 
be still more miserable. They would deprive themselves of 
the certain profits arising from the cheapness of the foreign 
commodities and from the dearness of their own productions. 
For it is an undoubted truth, that foreign produce is imported 
only as far as it is cheaper than the home-produce; and for the 
same reason, home-produce is exported only because it obtains 
higher prices abroad than in the home- market. The rule is 
infallible; it proceeds from the immutable order of things, and 
is not liable to any exception.” 

“ Nature has granted: every country some particular advan- 
tages, of which she cannot be stripped, and of which others 
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can partake only as far as they let her enjoy part of the ad- 
vantages of which she is deprived. Nations that resist this 
communication of mutual benefits, are dooming themselves 
to fruitless privations. To attempt to conquer such difficulties 
by national industry, is often impossible, and always more ex- 
pensive, than to acquire the foreign commodities by an inter- 
change of national productions. Commerce preserves to every 
country her advantage in the kind of industry for which she is 
peculiarly fit, and allows that industry to be improved by a 
concentration of capital; whilst the attempt to rival foreign 
industry in every particular, and to do without foreign pro- 
duce, weakens and splits its capitals, hurts national industry, 
impedes its productiveness, stints its growth, and converts its 
ramifications into as many parasite branches which unprofitably 
suck the sap of the tree and remain barren twigs.” 

** Left without rivals, without competition, and abandoned 
to its own impulse, national industry painfully drags along in 
the beaten track, it derives no benefit from the progress of 
general industry, and without having decayed, experiences a 
fatal decline. Such is the ultimate fate of every nation that dis- 
dains foreign commerce, and fancies it can exist without any 
intercourse with other nations, or at least that deems itself so 
much the richer as its exterior communications are few, and 
as it has more internal means to supply its wants. It stops the 
progress of wealth, condemns itself to everlasting mediocrity, 
and obstructs the grandeur of its destiny.” 

‘“* There is however, it must be confessed, one peculiar case 
in which a nation ought to renounce all intercourse with other 
nations; this is, when its government is so bad, that it strips it 
of all means to rival other nations in any production and in 
any branch of industry whatever. Such a nation is forced to 
renounce general commerce, otherwise its resources would 
soon be exhausted, it would become tributary to nations that 
are better governed, and never could shake off its dependence. 
Nations smarting under a bad government would labour for 
those which enjoy a good administration, and the latter would 
enrich themselves with the sweat of their brows: sad and de- 
plorable result, which teaches the depositaries of the fate of 
nations the necessity of attentively studying the canses of their 
prosperity, which is the basis of political power.” 

** Adam Smith examines how far it may be proper to con- 
tinue the free i importation of certain foreign goods, when the 
foreign nation restrains, by high duties or prohibitions, the im- 
portation of some of our manufactured produce into their 
country; and he justly decides, that when there is no probabi- 
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lity that retaliation will procure the repeal of such prohibi- 
tions, it is a bad method of compensating the injurv done to 
certain classes of our people, to do another injury ourselves, 
not only to those classes, but to almost all classes of the com- 
munity. Such law would impose a real tax upon the whole 
country, not in favour of that particular class of workmen who 
were injured, but of some other class,” | 

In the third chapter of this book, the monetary system is 
examined, together with the various important questions, aris- 
ing out of the establishment of a metallic circulating medium. 
In the course of this discussion, many ideas are thrown out, 
which have animmediate application, and communicate light, 
to the great bullion-controversy recently agitated in England. 
We shall not, however, think of transcribing them, as the 
public must be surfeited with this topic, so much having been 
written and said of it, since the publication of the report of the 
bullion-committee. We should observe that Mr. Ganilh lays 
great stress upon the abundance of gold and silver, as highly 
conducive to the progress of wealth. One of his views on this 
head, is striking, and to us, new. 

** When a gold and silver currency is so plentiful that, with- 
out being depreciated, it gets within the reach of any individual 
that chooses to labour, the most careless are stimulated by the 
desire of getting money, and all redouble their efforts to ob- 
tain a quantity equal or superior to what is possessed by their 
equals. Ornaments of gold and silver, the price of which is 
neither so low that any one might get them, nor so high as to 
be exclusively reserved for the rich, form one of the most 
powerful incitements to labour, because they gratify the vanity 
of the labouring classes. Every production of industry that is 
within the reach of the least favoured classes, partakes of this 
property of gold and silver, and it would not be beneath the 
care of an enlightened government to turn the efforts of indus- 
try to cheap commodities rather than to the expensive frivoli- 
ties of opulence; the progress of riches would be so much the 
more rapid, and national wealth would receive a new impulse 
from individual comforts.” 

The chapter which follows “ On Credit and Banks,” is re- 
plete with the most interesting and valuable knowledge. It 
discusses the nature and tendencies of commercial, private, 
and public credit; the banking system, comprising its history, 
progress, operations, and varieties, and particularly that of 
France, under its present modifications. The author confesses 
that ‘the theory of banks has never deen well understood in 
France,” while he extols the English institutions of this de- 
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scription, as models of judgment and utility. He is not, how- 
ever, friendly to a very extensive paper-currency, which he 
regards as at all times more or less precarious. He declares it 
to be his opinion that, for any nation, any other than a gold and 
silver currency, as a basis, is radically defective. In forming 
this opinion, he has, perhaps, suffered himself to be biassed by 
the condition of things in this respect, in his own country. 

The fifth chapter is engrossed by the problem, so long and 
vehemently disputed—W hether the home or the foreign trade 
is Most conducive to national wealth? Let us, without further 
remark, hear our author himself at length, on this question, as 
it is one in which circumstances give this country a particular 
interest. 


“ At first sight the problem appears to offer no difficulties. 
The most advantageous trade to nations, as to idividuals, must 
be that which causes the produce of a country to be sold at 
the highest, and foreign produce to be purchased at the lowest 
possible price. It seems that it is to this twofold end, that 
every trade must tend; and that a country has attained its ob- 
ject when that end is accomplished. It is even difficult to con- 
ceive that the smallest doubt can be raised on this point, and 
the question viewed in any other light.” 

* Indeed, it was long considered in that light only by the 
most esteemed writers on political economy Pa 

“ Were I to collect the opinions of all the writers who have 
sanctioned, supported, or adopted the system favourable to 
foreign trade, I should never have done.” 

“When the produce of national labour is consumed in the 
country, its consumption is not very active, because, as Mon- 
tesquieu observes, people of the same climate have nearly the 
same productions, and find in them none but common and or- 
dinary enjoyments: consumption never goes beyond their 


Wants, because the productions are not capable of exciting - 


their desires, gratifying their sensuality, or flattering their 
vanity. All that can be wished for of such a consumption is, 
that it shall regularly absorb the produce of national labour. 
In such a state of things, it is very fortunate for the nation if 
its wealth continue stationary, as it is more likely to to be re- 
trograding than progressive.” 

“¢ When, on the contrary, the produce of national labour is 
consumed abroad, the returns, which consist of new, various, 
and more abundant productions, are generally sought after, 
their consumption is rapid, labour and industry redouble their 
efforts to procure them, and both private and public wealth 


make an astonishing progress.” 
Vou. IV. 2X 
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“ Moreover, the returns for the exported produce are l. 
ways more considerable than that produce; that is, the foreign 
country gives a greater quantity of produce than it receiv<s, 
and this surplus consequently increases the capital destin.d 
for the support of national wealth. The characteristic of fo- 
reign commerce is to offer to all nations the produce which 
suits them best, and consequently to make them pay dearer 
for it than what it is worth in the place where it is produced. 
Hence it follows, that foreign commerce affords every nation 
sure means of selling dear the produce of its own labour, and 
purchasing cheap the produce of foreign labour. This phe- 
nomenon has been discovered by Adam Smith.” 

“¢ Between whatever places foreign trade is carried on, they 
all of them derive two distinct benefits from it. It carries out 
that surplus part of the produce of their land and labour for 
which there is no demand among them, and brings back in 
return for it something else for which there is a demand. It 
gives a value to their superfluities, by exchanging them for 
something else, which may satisfy a part of their wants and 
increase their enjoyments. By means of it, the narrowness of 
the home market does not hinder the division of labour, in 
any particular branch of art or manufacture, from being car- 
ried to the highest perfection. By opening a more extensive 
market for whatever part of the produce of their labour may 
exceed the home-consumption, it encourages them to improve 
its productive powers, and to augment its annual produce te 
the utmost, and thereby to increase the real revenue and 
wealth of the society.” * 

‘It is not only by procuring a sale to the surplus produce 
of the labour of a country that foreign trade succeeds in sell- 
ing dear the home-prc:luctions, and purchasing the foreign 
produce cheap. The same effect would take place, if it were 
possible for nations to trade with the whole produce of their 
labour. The produce sold abroad is always higher in price 
than in the place of its production, and consequently foreign 
trade always sells dear and buys cheap.” 

* Lastly, another advantage resulting from foreign trade, 
which has not been noticed by Adam Smith, is this. It in- 
vites all nations to share in the fertility of all soils, in the im- 
provement of every branch of industry, and in the progress of 
general civilization. The enjoyments of any particular people 
are no longer limited by the sterility of its climate, by the 
awkwardness or inexperience of its labourers, nor even by the 


Ganilh’s Political Economy. 


* Wealth of Nations, vol. ii. p. 175. 
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defects of its political institutions. The fertility of any soil, 
the improvement of any branch of industry, the goodness of 
any political i institution, become as it were common to all in- 
dividuals, to all nations, to the whole family of the human 
race. This sharing in the general abundance banishes poverty 
from all countries, or at least no nations are left in poverty 
but those which do not know how to avail themselves of the 
soil on which they are placed, or whose industry is checked by 
the carelessness or ignorance of their government” 

“ That Adam Smith should have thought it more advantae 

ous for a country to consume the produce of its labour than 
to sell it abroad, is so much the more surprising, as he 
teaches the direct contrary when the question is of purchasing 
abroad.” | 

“It is,” he says, “the maxim of every prudent master of 
a family, never to attempt to make at home what it will cost 


him more to make than tobuy. The tailor does not attempt to. 


make his own shoes, but buys them of the shoe-maker. The 
shoe-maker does not attempt to make his own clothes, but 
employs a tailor. All of them find it for their interest to em- 
ploy their whole industry in a way in which they have some 
advantage over their neighbours, and to purchase with a part 
of its produce whatever else they have occasion for.” 

_“ What is prudence in the conduct of every private family, 
can scarcely be folly in that of a great kingdom. Ifa foreign 
country can supply us with a commodity cheaper than we 
ourselves can make it, better buy it of them with some part of 
the produce of our own industry.”*. 

** The general labour of a country does not depend on the 
celerity or slowness of the returns of commercial capitals; 
credit supplies their absence; and, provided they bring back a 
more abundant foreign produce than the national produce ex- 
ported, national labour loses nothing of its activity and pro- 
ductiveness. Labour is not interested in the quickness of the 
returns, but in the consumption of its produce; and whenever 
that consumption experiences no delay, labour preserves all 
its activity. Commerce always easily replaces the capitals of 
labour, when it finds a sale for its produce. The credit which 
it gives to the consumers, affords safe resources to replace the 
capital of labour. It can negociate the documents of the credit 
it has given in athousand ways, and, by discounting its bills, 
accelerate the return of its capital according to the wants or 
exigencies of labour.” 

““ National labour therefore is never a sufferer from the 


* Wealth of Nations, vol. ii. p. 191, 122, 
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slowness of the returns of the capital destined for its support; 
it only suffers from the slowness, difficulty, or insufficiency of 
the consumption of its produce, and from its reduced price or 
depreciation. When the produce of labour is depreciated, or 
sold very cheap, the wages of labour afford but a scanty pit- 
tance to the labourers, the profit of stock is inconsiderable; 
land yields a poor rent, or even none at all; labour languishes, 
industry pines, and national wealth decays. That the produce 
of national labour is consumed at home, and that the capital of 
the home trade always replaces two national capitals, is of lit- 
tle importance; national wealth is not improved, nor is the 
condition of the people rendered less miserable by the circum- 
stance.” | 

“‘ But when the produce of national labour is sold at a high 
price, the labourer then receives ample wages, the profit of 
stock is great, the rent of land considerable, national industry 
flourishes, opulence is progressive, and the wealth of the state 
becomes the immoveable basis of its power: whether this high 
price of the produce of national labour be paid by foreign 
countries, is of no moment; its effects are not less certain nor 
less prosperous.” 

“« The question reduces itself simply to this: does the foreign 
or the home-trade procure the most advantageous price to the 
produce of national labour? And I think it has been sufficient- 
ly answered in favour of foreign trade. Consequently, all na- 
tions are, in my opinion, powerfully interested in giving to 
foreign the preference over the home trade.” 

‘“* Consistently with his principles, Adam Smith assigns the 
last place to the carrying trade, the capital of which is merely 
employed in replacing the capitals which support the labour of 
foreign countries.” 

** But his opinion is directly opposite to that of D’ Avenant, 
whose knowledge and information on subjects connected with 
political economy are entitled to the highest consideration.” 

“ Freight,” says D’Avenant, “is not only the most politic, 
but the most national and most certain profit a country can 
possibly make by trade.”’* 

‘Such a difference between two justly esteemed writers 
deserves to be investigated.” 

‘“¢ And first it ought to be observed, that the assertion that 
the capital employed in the carrying trade replaces only foreign 
capitals destined to support the labour of a foreign country, is. 
not correct. This capital supports also the labour which builds 


* Vol. ii. page 275. 
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and fits vessels out; it pays the wages of the sailors, the com- 
mission for warehouses; and all the advances to which it gives 
rise. It is the origin and principle of the transit trade, which 
is so profitable in all its branches, because it pays considerable 
wages, and maintains a great number of individuals at the 
expence of the industry of other nations.” | 

* Notwithstanding these numerous advantages, I do not 
think that the carrying trade is the most beneficial, or that it 
ought to be favoured at the expense of the foreign trade of 
consumption.” 

‘“* Why does a naticn employ its capitals in one labour pre- 
ferably to another? Because it has a decided superiority in this 
labour; and this superiority balances the advantages which 
other nations have in other branches of industry. The benefits 
of the carrying trade are therefore relative. They depend on 
the situation of the country, on the manners of the people, and 
on their taste and knowledge. Such circumstances are local, 
and cannot easily be transferred from one country to the other.”’. 

“Every nation has advantages in some kind of industry. 
It ought to study to improve them without envying those ad- 
vantages which other nations enjoy in other branches of in- 
dustry, and without neglecting those which it may attain 
without inconvenience, and in which it may keep up the com- 
petition.” 

“In short, we ought to recollect what D’Avenant says, 
with as much sagacity as judgment: “ The various produce of 
different soils and countries is an indication that Providence 
intended that they should be helpful to each other and mutu- 
ally supply the necessities of one another.” 

_* Thus it appears certain, that foreign trade is more favour- 
able to private and public wealth than the home-trade. Na- 
tions ought therefore studiously to exert themselves to place 
foreign trade on a solid and immoveable basis, and eagerly 
seek for the means best calculated to raise it to the highest 
pitch of perfection.” 


Our author prosecutes his general inquiry, by investigating 
the efficacy of the means hitherte employed, to promote foreign 
trade. These are, privileged companies, colonies, and treaties 
of commerce with foreign powers. He makes each of them the 

subject of a distinct chapter. Privileged companies he con- 
demns universally, and establishes it as a general conclusion, 
that “privileges for the circulation of any branch of foreign 
and national produce, are contrary to the true principles of 
political economy, and to the progress of wealth.” He con- 
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ah Va tulates the world on the establishment of modern colonies, 
A ae and describes them as of vast utility in their progress, and in 
Ae their influence on public wealth. All attempts however, at a 
Re monopoly of the colonial trade, are, according to him, exceed- 
ip: a ingly pernicious to all parties, and should be universally pro- 
ae 4 scribed, for the interest of public and private wealth. He 
ie, 3) ae indulges himself in some calculations, illustrative of the advan- 
eal tages, that have accrued, from the establishment of the modern 
vee colonies, which, together with the commentary upon them, 
fully deserve to be transcribed. They are as follows. 


Sie “The number of Europeans who have peopled the New 
ee World, cannot be estimated higher than one million. This 
iain population, according to the most enlightened political arith- 
a meticians, would have been doubled in Europe in five hundred 
a years, and consequently would have multiplied only at the rate 
fm of two thousand individuals a year, which, in the space of two 
E- centuries, would have augmented the population of Europe by 
1 four hundred thousand individuals.” 
- ©The population of the New World, which is of European 
origin, amounts at least to twelve millions; which supposes 
. that the one million of individuals who passed from Europe 
er into the New World have multiplied at the rate of fifty-three 


ie, thousand three hundred individuals a year, consequently in a 
, proportion twenty-six times superior to that which would 
| ie have taken place, if that one million of individuals had remain- 


ed in Europe.” 
| “« The progression of the capitals which Europe sent to the 
can. New World has not been less rapid, nor less extraordinary.” 

*¢ Supposing that every European who went over to the New 

World carried with him a capital of three-hundred French 
livres (about 12/. 10s. sterling), the totality of the capitals 
conveved from Europe to America, in the space of two cen- 
turies, would amount to three hundred French millions, 
(12,500,000/ sterling.) As this transmission was effected 
gradually, it is probable that Europe has not been totally de- 
prived of it for more than a century. These three hundred 
: millions employed in Europe would not have produced above 
a ten per cent. per annum, and consequently would only have in- 
Sa creased the capital of Europe by three-thousand millions.” 
i “ The same three hundred millions employed in the clearing 
me? and cultivating of the lands of the New World, and in the 
#35 a working of its mines, have created a capital of more than five- 
and-twenty thousand millions.” 

“This immense result, compared to that which the employ- 
ment of the same capitals would have yielded in Europe, not 
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only proves to demonstration the utility of the colonization of 
America, but also furnishes an additional proof of the error 
into which Adam Smith has been betrayed, when he set it 
down as a principle, 1st, that agricultural labour is the most 
productive in any country; 2dly, that capitals are so much 
more conducive to national wealth, when they are first em- 
ployed in the cultivating of the national soil, and afterwards in 
the support of that industry the produce of which is consumed 
at home, and, lastly, in the home-trade; 3dly, that the home- 
trade is the most advantageous to any country. Had Europe 
followed this doctrine; had she employed in the cultivation of 
her soil, in her particular industry and home-trade, the three 
hundred millions which she sent to America, they would have 
increased her capital only by three thousand millions of French 
livres, whilst employing them in cultivating the soil of and 
trading with America has raised that capital to above five-and- 
twenty thousand millions of livres, or one thousand millions 
sterling. Europe therefore is infinitely richer through this 
mode of employing her capital than she would have been 
through that recommended by Adam Smith.” 

“‘ Facts in this instance support the principles, and tend te 
demonstrate alike that private and public wealth does not re- 
sult from the direction of labour, capitals, and commerce, to 
a particular spot, but from their direction to the soil, industry, 
and commerce, which yield the most abundant produce, the 
consumption of which is most certain, and whose exchange- 
able value is most considerable.” 

“ As wealth consists in the surplus of produce above con- 
sumption, it is the interest of every individual, of every na- 
tion, of the whole world, to cultivate the most fertile soils 
which yield the most considerable net produce, to favour the 
industry of the country whose productions cost least and pos- 
sess the greatest value, and to encourage the least expensive 
and most economical commerce. The more the surplus of the 
productions of the soil, industry, and commerce, are consider- 
able, the more they increase general wealth, afford resources 
to private capitals, and contribute to develope individual 
faculties.” 

“The advantages which nature or social institutions have 
conferred on some countries are not prejudicial to the coun- 
tries that are deprived of those advantages; they may, on the 
contrary, furnish them with useful means of prosperity and 
wealth. The abundance of the produce of America has fer- 
tilized the greatest part of the soil of Europe, created or at 
least accelerated the progress of her industry, and laid the 
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foundation of her immense commerce. The sugar, coffee, cot- 
ton, and tobacco of America have encouraged in Europe the 
growing of corn and rearing of cattle, the working of mines 
and improving of fisheries, the growth of the manufactures 
of linen, silks, hardware, woollen cloth, jewellery, household- 
furniture, and arms, and the perfection of navigation and 
commerce. The assertion therefore is correct, that Europe is 
grown rich with the wealth of America; and the result will 
constantly and every where be the same. The characteristic of 
wealth is to spread, to multiply in its progress, and to swell in 
proportion to the extent of the ground it has gone over. All 
dectrines that preach local labour, local industry, and local 
commerce, stop the circulation of wealth, stint its growth, and 
limit its extent. In short, the progress of general wealth is so 
much the more rapid, when it is the result of the concurrence 
of general labour, of all capitals, and of universal commerce; 
and it is so much slower when wealth is the result of private 
labour, and of the capitals and commerce of an individual 
nation.” 

“‘ Let us, therefore, conclude, that the monopoly of colonial 
trade is amethod of commerce as defective as that of privi- 
leged companies and corporations, and ought to be universal- 
ly condemned for the interest of public and private wealth.” 


The chapters on Treaties of Commerce, and on Exchanges, 
and the Balance of Trade, and those which occupy the Fift/: 
book, on National income, and on Consumption, abound with 
luminous truths, acute criticisms, and ingenious reasonings. 
Having, however, already exceeded our proper limits, by the 
copiousness of our extracts, we must be content with referring 
the reader generally to them. The Sixth book consists of a 
distinct and methodical recapitulation, of the opinions and ar- 
guments advanced in the preceding ones. This may be read 
singly with equal profit and pleasure. 

We cannot leave Mr. Ganilh without rendering homage 
not only to the ability, but to the courage, of which this work 
is an illustrious proof. It is throughout, a cutting satire on the 
character and policy of the French government, and a studied 
panegyric on institutions and habits, the very reverse of what 
either generally prevails, or is attempted to be universally es- 
tablished, in his own country. Yet it was boldly published at 
Paris, within the very fangs, as it were, of that abominable des- 
potism, to which every page of it is a reproach. Unlike any 
other French publication whatever of the present day, it con- 
tains not one word of adulation, to the jealous Moloch before 
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which all orders and descriptions of men bow the knee, in 
trembling submission. If we except one single instance, where 
he speaks of the navigation act of Great Britain, (and here he 
is probably conscientious) he does not discharge even the trie 
bute of abuse against that power; a tribute so rigidly exacted 
from others, and so liberally paid. The whole contents of his 
volume, serve,—although not perhaps designedly on the part of 
the writer,—a circumstance which adds still greater force tothe 
contrast—to place the two opposite European systems of ace 
tion and policy, the British and French, in such a light, as that 
every patriot and every philanthropist must. in affections, cling 
instinctively to the cause of England, and i< oil with a corres- 
pondent impetus from that of France. 

The English version of this work is executed in rather a 
slovenly manner, in consequence of too great haste. The trans- 
lator shows himself, however, fully competent to the task. We 
rejoice to find, from a statement in one of his notes, that he 
intends to give an English dress, to Mr. Ganilh’s Essay on 
Public Revenue. This treatise which we have in our posses- 
sion, although not exactly equal in merit to the “ Inquiry into 
the various Systems, &c.” yet prefers the strongest claims, to 
the attention of the lovers of political science, in every coun- 
try. There is another valuable French work on- political 
economy, which we should be glad to see naturalized among 
us; that of Mr. Say, which we have mentioned above. 
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General Considerations upon the Past and Future Stat 
of Europe. 


{A Portuguese gentleman, now among us, the most eminent of the literati 
of his country, and esteemed in the capitals of Europe as one of the most 
learned, and sagacious persons of his time, has prepared for this Journal, 
an Essay with the foregoing title. We insert at present, but a portion of 
it,---the first division, which treats of the former state of Europe, and 
which is, in itself, highly instructive andingenious. The remainder is re- 
served for our next number. From the Nature of the matter, and the or- 
der of the inquiry, this separation will not tend to weaken the effect of 
what is to come. The topics introduced in the sequel, are more various 
and interesting than the present, and treated with equal ability. In what 
is now given, our readers will recognize the offspring of an acute, 
erudite, and philosophical mind. ] 


Tue change wnich the political situation of Europe has un- 
dergone of late years, amounts to a complete disruption, of the 
pre-existing relations, between the states of that quarter of the 
world. Many of them have disappeared for ever; those which 
survive, mutilated, as they are, or shattered in their power, and 
connexions, bear a resemblance to half wrecked vessels; others 
have been created, but their constitution is feeble, and their 
existence eminently precarious. We see no longer, the old 
array of states, with that balance of strength and interests, the 
benefit of which was so sensibly felt, notwithstanding the im- 
perfections of the system. The small number of real powers that 
remain, are now assailing each other, toto corpore regni, with 
efforts too mighty to be lasting. Every appearance indicates, 
that Europe has reached an epoch, which must give birth toa 
new series of events, not determinable by any of those old, 
and common-place ideas, to which the long succession of par- 
tial and gradually developed changes in a system of ancient 
date, had narrowed the reasonings of these latter ages. 

What will be this new series of events?—this new order of 
things? | 

This question is equally fitted to startle the understanding, 
and to awaken curiosity,which no cause more powerfully excites, 
than the obscurity of the future, particularly when there at- 
taches to what it may bring forth, a character of the highest 
importance. The understanding shotld be alarmed, because 
it is precisely then, that the most inflexible severity of judg- 
ment is required, to estimate duly the weight of conjectures; 
that the imagination becomes more vigorously active, and her 
ascendancy over the other faculties of the mind, more absolute. 

Nevertheless, if such a question can be considered with 
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self-possession and sang froid, it must be clear, that some 
weight should be allowed, to conjectures dispassionately form- 
ed, and grounded on facts. Although, in exploring historical 
futurity, we are necessarily curtailed of essential means; as we 
know not, nor can know, what will be ‘the decision of the hu- 
man will in critical moments, nor the degree of genius and 
activity, of vice, or of virtue which posterity may have, yet 
there remain to us data sufficiently broad, upon which to build 
conjectures not unacceptable to sound reason. Did we possess 
the kind of knowledge just mentioned, all reasoning might be 
dispensed with:—futurity itself would be unveiled to our eyes. 

On the most cursory survey of the annals of mankind, we 
must be struck with the influence, which certain circumstances 
exert, over the history and lot of nations. ‘Their geographical 
situation, for instance, their social organization, the general 
bent of their institutions, their mode of life, their prevailing 
ideas, the necessary effects of changes either past or begun,— 
all are so many /fulcra, as it were, for predictions more or less 
rational, not indeed concerning the particular events of futuri- 
ty, but as to general results. It was not difficult to foresee, 
some time before the appearance of Cesar, that the Roman 
power would become monarchical. At a subsequent period, it 
was easy to divine, that the growth of the spirit of commerce, 
would undermine the feudal system. More than three centuries 
ago, (as we shall note hereafter) the train was set, for the con- 
flagration, which is now devastating Europe. Since the middle 
of the last, this catastrophe was distinctly predicted. Nothing 
was wanting but a violent shock, to light up the combustibles, 
and afford scope for the extension of the flame. The fall of the 
French monarchy supplied matérials and means. In reading 
the remarks and reflections of the great political writers con- 
cerning human events, it is abundantly evident, that the his- 
tory of nations is, in reality 


A mighty maze, but not without a plan. 


Let me then be permitted to indulge myself,—without pre- 
tending in any manner to the spirit of prophecy,—in conjectur- 
ing, from the condition in which Europe was, not long since, 
and from the nature of the convulsion by which she is now rent, 
what may be the general result;—what her future situation. I 
sincerely wish, that many others would occupy themselves in 
speculating, with proper method, on the same important sub- 
ject. The chances of complete success, would be proportiona- 
bly increased. To be the less liable to error, we should en- 


deavour to suppress all those emotions, which the spectacle of 
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good or evil actions naturally excites in a feeling heart. Our 
business is, to ascertain,—as far as this is practicable for human 
reason,—what will be, not, what ought to be; history shows us, 
in every page, that guilt may be triumphant, and virtue unfor- 
tunate. All truly religious men must be, moreover persuaded, 
that this lower world is not the theatre of final rewards, and 
punishments. To see the clearer into future history, we should 
enter upon our research, in the same disposition of mind as 
that, with which the naturalist examines the eruption of a vol- 
cano, or the effects of an earthquake 

Such, in a few words, are my purpose and my arts of divina~ 
tion; I pretend to no higher degree of magic: hac mea sunt 


veneficia. 


Past State of Europe. 


During the thirteen centuries, which elapsed from the fall 
of the Western Empire until our day, the state of Europe was, 
‘Im some sort, but a gradual development of that greatevent. No 
general catastrophe, such as the present convulsion appears to 
be, had occurred to alter its direction. The nations that breke 
in upon the empire, had, after dividing its territory, incorpo- 
rated themselves with the vanquished. Then were sketched 
out the first lineaments, of that system, which presented the 
different nations of Europe, as one great commonwealth, united 
by common interests and contradistinguished from the rest of 
mankind, by a community of ideas and manners. Throughout 
the period I have just mentioned, the nature and sequence 
of events, aided in evolving those features, the chief of which 
I shall now endeavour to trace. 

Geographical circumstances contributed to the formation of 
the Roman Empire. The position of Rome and the Italian 
Peninsula, in the centre of the Mediterranean, placed all the 
coasts of that sea, within the sphere of her domestic power. 
Thus, this empire should be regarded as the empire of the 
Mediterranean, and the work of its form. Geographical cir- 
cumstances, In like manner, rendered the partition of the 
empire inevitable. Rome extended her conquests too far 
from the coasts of the sea, to which she was indebted for 
her means of domination, and it became impossible for her, to 
act upon all her new dependencies, through a direct emanation 
of her power, from the original point of exertion. Hence re- 
sulted the need of several cotemporary Emperors and Cesars, 
and kence, at length, the necessity of dividing the empire. It 
was Britain, Germany, Dacia, Pannonia, that made these ar- 
rangements indispensable. Even in the state of weakness and 
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barbarism in which they then were, Nature had laid them 
under a geographical impossibility of belonging to Rome; for, 
there are limits assigned by her, to the sphere of dominion, of 
every existing power. With respect to governments, these 
limits are to be found in physical geography. 

The same paramount /aw of locality had a material agen- 
cy, in the formation of the states of modern Europe,—it 
traced their boundaries, and allotted their parts in the great 
Drama. Europe is an immense peninsula composed of 
other peninsulas; it is divided by nature into different, and 
strongly-marked members. To no purpose did the barbarous 
nations partition it out, among themselves, into states, heed- 
less of any consideration but their respective forces and vice 
tories: Nature modified their work by degrees, and it fash- 
ioned, according to the limits she herself had described. 
Wherever events have interfered, to prevent a geographical 
member of Europe from being a separate state, she has 
done more;—since she has never failed, in spite of the 
multiplicity, or the arbitrary divisions of its masters, to make 
it but one nation. This operation of Nature contending against 
the views of governments, may be remarked at every step in 
the history of Modern Europe. We every where find the 
nations consolidating themselves in her frames; dynasties 
and states, agitated, beating against, and destroying each 
other like the waves of the ocean, but yet finishing, by assum- 
ing the forms she had thus destined for them. Spain, Italy, 
France, Great Britain, Germany, Scandinavia, Greece, must 
be regarded, not as arbitrary sections, but as nations shaped by 
her hand. They are so now, they have ever been such, and we 
should believe, that they ever will be the same. 

The nations raised upon the ruins of the Empire of the 
West, were founded by barbarous and warlike hordes, who 
rushed thither in military bands. These nations had chiefs 
rather than masters:—when they settled down, they found 
themselves naturally moulded into limited monarchies. The 
lands which they acquired, were distributed among the chiefs, 
according to their respective importance, and among the sol- 
diers who continued to bear arms, when this was necessary; 
and it was very often necessary, for, in war, they could not 
trust to the fidelity of the vanquished, whose courage, more- 
over, they held in no esteem. This armed nobility served to sup- 
port, and also to control the monarchical rule. Hence it acquir- 
ed a spirit of haughtiness, and independence, and laid as much 
stress upon mutual esteem, as upon the favour of the monarch, 
This is what has been called, honour, a sentiment which ap- 
pertains, exclusively, to the monarchical manners of Europe, 
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and which will characterize them in history. The sovereign 
was obliged to treat his nobility with deference, and therefore, 
to assemble, and consult them on important occasions. 

The organic lineaments which I am now remarking, are 
those of all the European governments without exception: for, 
if we examine the records of the thirteen centuries under 
review, we shall find abundant proof, that the elements of re- 

ublican government, have been always wanting in modern 
Wisiede: and are even irreconcileable with the general turn of 
the notions and habits of its people. It is not merely the ab- 
sence of an hereditary magistrate that constitutes a republic;— 
but a consonance of circumstances, institutions, manners, and 
opinions so combined, as that no individual can have personal 
power or prerogative, beyond what is enjoyed by another. 
Now, as to the free cities of Italy and Germany, that made 
part of what was called the Empire, their liberty was a muni- 
cipal one, which they acknowledged to be a privilege granted 
by the Emperors, whose feudatories they were. In other re- 
spects, they partook of the ideas, manners, and institutions of 
the rest of Europe. Switzerland and Holland whom oppres- 
sion had goaded to revolt against their sovereigns, in becoming 
free, yet retained their nobility, and many of their monarchi- 
cal institutions. They were rather acephalous monarchies, than 
real republics in the sense of the Grecians or Romans, although 
they assumed the name. We may say of this order of polity, 
something similar to what was said by the Greeks, of the 
waters of the river Alpheus in Peloponnesus; that they passed 
in their course, under those of the Mediterranean, to gush forth 
at last from the fountain of Arethusa in Sicily. The principles 
and circumstances of the real republican commonwealth, have 
passed from the Tiber and the Eurotas, immediately to the 


‘Delaware and the Potomac. 


if the half-learned politicians who attempted to republican- 
ize France, had reflected upon the truths we have here ad- 
vanced, of which the whole history of Europe is a demonstra- 
tion, they might have spared themselves, and the world, innu- 
merable crimes and misfortunes. The reformation of abuses is 
always desirable, but it is absurd, and wicked,toattempttoshake 
the social organization of a people; because in this, every thing 
is closely interlaced, and connected by the most intimate rela- 
tions.—It is no more possible to change entirely, the confirm- 
ed organization of a people, than that of an individual. De- 
struction and death are the natural consequences of such an 
enterprise. The truly wise man, says the author of the Spirit 
of Laws, does not touch even abuses, without trembling. — 
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The nations that founded the new monarchies, were both 
barbarous, and warlike; they were, therefore, not merely igno- 
rant, but they despised literature, and the sciences, This is, 
perhaps, the only point, on which they were perfectly in uni- 
son, for they were originally, of different religions and man- 
ners. Had they been left to themselves, they would, probably, 
have extinguished every glimmering of the knowledge ac- 
quired by the ancients; each would have pursued a course 
adapted to its circumstances, and distinct in almost all respects, 
from that of the rest. The history of Europe would have worn 
an aspect, in all likelihood, extremely heterogeneous, and have 
wanted that rich lustre, with which it is now irradiated. Hap- 
pily, the Christian religion was already established in the Ro- 
man empire, without being a part of its institutions; on the 
contrary, it had subdued that empire, in spite of itself. The 
church had grown up in the midst of tempests, and by its na- 
ture, is qualified to withstand them. It gained over the barbarous 
hordes on their entrance into the empire, and the clergy be- 
came in a short time, the most powerful and respected portion 
of their magistracy. The clergy continued invariably, Roman, 
in its composition and modes of thinking; it preserved the 
costume, the language, and what remained of the books of 
that people. The hierarchy had unity for its basis and princi- 
ple; its course of action was uniform and settled; its organi- 
zation solid and vigorous; the correspondence of its parts 
close, and steady. All the invading nations were subjected to 
its influence; and never was any influence more powerful, or 
more beneficial. 

Its effects, in its complete expansion, form one of the most 
remarkable features of modern Europe, and we should stop 
an instant to contemplate them. 

To know how ferocious and savage were the invading 
hordes, it is sufficient to call to mind, their manners and pro- 
ceedings, on their first settlement. These men prone to 
destroy every thing, and to respect nothing, could be checked 
by no other restraint, than religious fear. It was then, that the 
monastic life became an asylum still more against the dangers, 
than the temptations, of the world. Knowledge and study, 
which would have been objects of contempt in themselves, 
were respected, when they were, in some sort, amalgamated 
with religion, or found in the person of its ministers. The 
property which would have been ravaged, had it belonged to 
a simple individual, was almost always secure, when the do- 
main of some saint, upon the violation of whose rights, the 
vengeance of heaven never failed to attend. 
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Agriculture could flourish only through the favour of monas- 
tic institutions, by which it was cultivated; and the northern half 
of Europe was colonized, under the protection of the churches. 
As the wealth of theclergy increased, they advanced in conside- 
ration, and the use they made of their acquisitions, augmented 
their influence. The want of enlightened counsel, which the ig- 
norant sovereigns of those ages, could expect to obtain from the 
clergy alone,—-the need in which they often stood, of strength- 
ening their power, by means of that respect, which the people 
entertained for the sacred ministry; these and many other 
causes, conspired to make the clergy, an essential political 
member of the states of Europe; and of the councils of its 


‘monarchs. It was the clergy who preserved the schools, and 


letters; who founded the first universities.—Moreover, their 
language every where.the same,—the Latin,—became a com- 
mon vehicle of instruction for ail these nations, who, likewise, 
all obeyed one pontifical chief. The active correspondence 
maintained, between the respective clergy of all of them, was 


‘a constant cause of approximation. 


The sacred and paternal authority ofthe clerical chief, extend- 
ing over the whole body of these nations and their governments, 
—the conyersicn of his residence into a general rendezvous, by 
means of frequent religious pilgrimages, and into a theatre of 
discussion for the common interests,—the councils at which 
the clergy and ambassadors of all the European countries, ap- 
peared, as it were, en famille,—every thing habituated them 
to regard themselves as making one body, of which their reli- 
gion and the clergy was the cement. The terms, Christendom, 
and the European world, were then synonymous. In these 
assemblies, the sovereigns adjusted their several claims of 
rank, as members of one family, and deeply imbibed the idea 
of their being such. The natural effect of all this, survived 
the original means; this tacit confederation continued to sub- 
sist, after the papal power was reduced to a very narrow 
sphere, and one half the nations of Europe had abjured their 
pristine allegiance. This European commonwealth distinct 
from the rest of the world, became so closely united, so strongly 
compacted, that not long since, Catharine II. thought it neces- 
sary to employ the first chapter of the “instructions” for the 
formation of her code of laws, in a serious attempt to prove, 
that Russia was an European power, and not alien to this 
body. 

There was found another relic of the Roman power, to 
give, if I may be allowed the phrase, additional homogeneous- 
ness to the nations of Europe, and to assimilate their laws and 
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manners, although indeed, it did not begin to operate, until 
very late. I allude to the Roman code. The mode of its in- 
troduction, and its influence, are phenomena well worthy of 
observation. The Colossus of the Roman empire was so venee 
rable, to the eyes of the barbarians who overthrew it, that 
they durst not suppose it dead, even after its western branch 
was entirely withered. We find their chiefs emulously con- 
tending, for some of its titles of honor. The subsistence of 
the Greek branch, and the power and influence which it cone 
tinued,—with much interruption and contention indeed,—to 
exercise in Italy, nursed an illusion, in which the Italians were 
fond of indulging;—that the empire still existed, notwithstande 
ing the intrusion of the strangers. We see from history, that 
the popes and the inhabitants of Rome, fostered and dissemi 
nated this opinion. When Charlemagne having defeated the 
Lombards, remained master of Italy, the pope and his 
Romans, thought him a fit agent to restore the old order of 
things. They proclaimed him emperor of the West, just as 
the Egyptians, after a long search, proclaimed the Bull, Apis, 
or as the Gilongs of Thibet proclaim the new Lama. This 
mew association of Germans, Francs, and Italians, existed 
at all times, rather equivocally, as a state, but yet always 
made an imposing figure in the European commonwealth, 
and merely as the phantom of the old empire, exerted a great 
and various influence, until the period of its extinction a few 
years back. 

_ The most important of its effects, was the support, which 
this phantom yielded, to the legislation of ancient Rome, and 
her emperors, when the books which contained it, were made 
public at Amalfi and Pisa, in consequence of the wars of Italy. 
The Roman jurisprudence could boast the inestimable advan- 
tage, of having been revised, and reduced to scientific method, 
by a long succession of great jurists. They had extracted from 
it, a multitude of general principles, and rules, applicable to 
almost every possible case. This circumstance gave it an im- 
mense superiority over less perfect codes. As the existence of 
the empire was credited, because its shadow survived, the 
Italians invariably impatient of the German yoke, believed or 
affected to believe, that they had discovered the true and su- 
preme codes of state legislation, to which all others were to 
give place. A school was opened at Bologna to teach the 

it was frequented immediately by vast crowds, and sought 
with the utmost enthusiasm. The school became a sect, and 
the spirit of proselytism spread, in a few yéars, the doctrine, 
and its schools, throughout all the states of Europe. This new 

Vor. IV. 27. 
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jurisprudence, unsanctioned even by the sovereigns, won over 
the professors of the law, who made it their principal study: 
it operated to modify the laws already existing, and gave tts 
own principles, and complexion, to those which were subse- 
quently framed. 
The popes, whose power and policy had, about this period, 
reached their zenith, were too astute, not to profit of this ex- 
traordinary event. The ministers of the church had, at all 
times, a body of rules for the maintenance of order and mo- 
rality; these were styled canons. In the lapse of time, and as 
the clerical authority increased, they enlarged the jurisdiction, 
and enforced the sanction of their canons. An Italian monk, 
(Gratianus) made a collection of them, which had great cur 
rency among the clergy. The prodigious success of the Bo- 
logna school, and its Roman law, inspired the popes with the 
idea, that it was possible for them, to become the legisla- 
tors of all the European states. Eugene III. sent to the 
school of Bologna, a code of laws, which although described 
merely as a body of ecclesiastical regulations, was extended, 
nevertheless, with wonderful dexterity, to a multitude of 
objects, that govern human life, and affect social ties. The de- 
termination of all these points, and the execution of these laws, 
were made the exclusive province of the ecclesiastical tribu- 
nals, which acquired thereby, an authority and influence before 
unknown. The introduction and establishment of this clerical 
code, throughout Europe, was the work of but a few years. 
The popes found very zealous co-adjutors in the clergy, and 
particularly in the monks. The maxims of what was called the 
canon law, were, a few centuries afterwards, so rooted in the 
social system, that many of the countries which, at the era of 
the reformation, discarded the religion of the popes, preserved, 
nevertheless, the papal laws and canonical jurisprudence. 
Thas then, we have found many points of uniformity among 
the various nations of Europe, which, in assimilating them 
closely, likewise distinguished them, from the rest of mankind. 
There occurred moreover, in the twelfth century, a circum- 
stance without a parallel in human annals, and of most potent 
efficacy in mixing and assimilating them still more. It occa- 
sioned also changes in their views and situation, that hastened, 


~—if I may so express myself,—the maturation of their desti- 


nies. I refer to the crusades. This volcanic movement, which 
caused Europe, barbarous and poor, ignorant of the arts, and 
almost without commerce, to overflow, as it were, upon the 
East, then more enlightened, more commercial, far advanced 
mm the arts, and especially in luxury,—opened the eyes of the 
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European. nations to refinements and advantages, with which 
they were before unacquainted. For two centuries, during 
which the phrenzy lasted, they traversed from time to time, 
in going and returning, each other’s territories, and in the 


East, found themselves associated péle-méle, with the same ob- 


ject in view.—Kings, nobles, and commons, who might never 
have had occasion to see each other in Europe, appeared, 
in Palestine, fighting under the same banners. The enlarge- 
ment of their mutual relations, and their ideas, was the conse- 
quence. They acquired there in common, a taste for the fine 


arts, and for luxury; some among them, a relish for industry” 


and commerce. The spirit of adventure and travel became 
general among the inhabitants of Europe, and it was, at this 
epoch, that their progress in letters, and in the sciences and 
arts, acquired that accelerated motion, with which they have 
continued to advance, down to the present time. 

No social arrangement is so favourable to civilization, and 
the improvement of the human mind, as that, where a number 
of independent countries—with the frequent opportunities, at 
the same time, of mixing together,—are made to form one fami- 
ly of states, a nation of nations, by means of a community of 
language, of religion, and of social institutions. The attainments 
of one readily become common to all; emulation springs ups 
one projects what, oftentimes, the other executes; their im- 


‘provements form a joint stock; and a rivalship is excited, 


which allows them not even a relaxation of effort. Such was 


the condition of Greece. ‘There, an identity of language, and 


moral habits, together with kindred social principles, amalga- 
mated a number of states, feebly, indeed, linked by their Am- 
phyctionic diet, but often blended together at their Nemean 
and Olympic games, and in their common pilgrimages either 
to Delos, or some celebrated oracle,—-amalgamated them, I 


say, into one family, the members of which excited, and en- 


couraged each other, in the career of glory. 

To the same cause, were the Arabians indebted, for the 
great advances which they made in civilization, and learning, 
notwithstanding their original barbarism, and the fanatic, mar- 
tial character of their religion. The same language, and the 
same moral ideas, connected an hundred states from the Py- 
renees to Hindostan; the pilgrimages to Mecca and the great 
mosques, brought the more affluent portion of their inhabj- 
tants, frequently together. Modern Europe has also been 
blessed with a similar order of things. It is incalculable of 
what benefit, even in the dark ages, were the identity of reli- 
gion, the universal prevalence of the Latin language, the pil- 
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grimages, and crusades of which we have been speaking,—to 
the progression of the human mind in Europe.—It is from a 
like concurrence of circumstances, that North America has 
much to hope, when, in a few generations more, she shall have 
reached her maturity. 

Notwithstanding the close affinities, which thus united the 
nations of Europe, and made of them, as it were, but one 
family, they were, nevertheless, almost always in a state of 
war. Mutual attack and defence formed their chief concern, 
and their regular occupation. The case was the same with 
the Greeks and the Arabians, who, as we have observed above, 
were also commonwealths of nations. One might be led to 
suppose from the history of all ages, that war is, in truth, the 
natural state of man. Causes for it multiply without end, 
while peace is rarely sought from a spirit of wisdom, but 
mostly from lassitude and weakness. 

With regard to this point, Europe had, in latter times, a 
system unknown to the Greeks and Arabs. I mean the cele- 
brated balance of power. She owed this advantage,—for such 
it doubtless was,—principally to her physical conformation, 
which affords to many of her states, great facilities for distant mi- 
litary operations, and enables them, consequently, to aid, attack, 
or counteract each other with comparative ease. This would 
have been extremely difficult, or even impossible, had Europe 
been a more massive continent. In all ages, and all quarters of 
the world, the weak have, when it was possible for them— 
confederated to resist the aggressions of the strong, or have 
been obliged to enlist as allies, under the banners of two great 
powers, contending for empire, or supremacy. But this spe- 
cies of equilibrium, if it can be so called, is temporary in its 


nature. Its duration is limited by that of the fear, or the de- 


pendence, which produces it. 

In Europe, after the crusades, in proportion as the re- 
sources and relations of each of her states, became known 
to the rest, there grew up a system of natural alliances 
resting on identity of interests, which was calculated to main- 
tain the importance, and double the strength of each state. 
—In Spain, for example, Portugal and Arragon had reason 
to fear Castille; Arragon dreaded France, her restless and 
powerful neighbour; the interests of Castille connected her 
with France, whose enemy England was: it thence resulted, 
that the latter, with Portugal and Arragon, formed a counter- 
poise to the power of France and Castille. In Italy, the popes, 
and the Guelf party were—when their independence was not 
likely to be endangered by it,—the natural allies of France, 
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whose interests were opposed to those of the Germanic em- 
pire, and the Gibelins. This system of equilibrium was thus 
formed by degrees, until the sixteenth century, in which it 
was matured, when the ambition of Charles V, and the in- 
ordinate aggrandizement of the House of Austria, roused 


Europe against her, and compelled Paris, Stockholm, and Con- 


stantinople to league together, for the purpose of raising a bar- 
rier to her encroachments. The necessity of a balance was 
sufficiently evident, towards the end of the reign of Louis XIV. 
William of Orange availed himself most judiciously of it, to 
arrest the too ambitious career of the French sovereign. This 
useful idea thus became, at length, a fundamental principle with 
the European commonwealth, and a species of tacit compact, 
between all its members, never to consent, that one of them 
should aggrandize herself, at the expense of another, or of the 
rest. The conventional balance did not prevent wars; it was 
the cause of many:-—but it prevented general convulsions or 
revolutions. 

While, however, it was approaching gradually to a com- 
plete organization, and seemed to be acquiring thorough so- 
lidity, the canker-worm which was to destroy it, and thereby 
give rise to a new order of things, already lurked in the 
bosom of Europe, and gathered new vigour from year to year. 
For nearly ten centuries, after the fall of the Western Em- 
pire, the forces of the European monarchs were composed of 
their feudal vassals, whose services were recompensed by fiefs. 
The other expenses of warfare were defrayed, from the reve- 
nues of the private domains of the sovereign. Wars were then 
frequent, but short-lived. During the last half of the period 
just mentioned, when the monarchs, by the formation and 
growth of boroughs and cities, obtained another class of vas- 
sals, not noble indeed, but rich, they démanded subsidies of 
them, as they had before demanded them of the clergy. They 
were then able to wage more regular and expensive wars; but 
the troops which they raised, disappeared, and the subsidies 
granted, ceased, with the occasion that had called for one or 
the other. A permanent army, no less than permanent taxes, 
was athing unknown in Europe. 

At the end of the long and severe war of the Plantagen: ts 
against France, Charles VIIth, who governed that country, 
and who found large domains appurtenant to his crown, did 
not disband all his force, but retained a par: of it, for service 
in time of peace. This innovation rendered hin: more abso- 
lute at home, and formidable abroad. The example was soon 
followed by other sovereigns. With these sina. standing ar- 
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mies, they could more easily command subsidies, and by means 
of subsidies, they augmented the number of their troops. The 
most loyal of the nobility served in their armies, attached 
itself to the court, and monopolized the royal favour; the rest 
also, eagerly sought admission into the service, and soon 
viewed it as highly honourable: by degrees, the whole order 
became more obsequious, and entirely at the disposal of the 
monarch. In the sixteenth century, armies and wars were 
already more considerable, and better managed. In the fol- 
lowing one, the thirty years’ war, and the reign of Louis 
XIVth, were memorable epocha, signalized by the progres- 
sive enlargement of standing armies, of the levy of taxes, an 
the organization of what was termed, the finances. og 
When one power increased its military force, the rest were 
constrained to do the same. To procure money in order to 
raise troops, to raise troops in order to procure money, had 
become, little by little, the most momentous concern of the 
European cabinets, and there seemed no end to this game 
which amused the monarchs, and enslaved their subjects. 
Prussia, at length, in the last century, set the example of an 
armed nation, by means of a conscription, This system was 
not dangerous to Europe, while it belonged only to a secondary 
power, such as Prussia. But adopted by France, in the deli- 
rium of anarchy, enlarged to its utmost bounds, and entrusted, 
at length, to hands that exert all its energy, it has become for 
Europe, what Vesuvius has been for the neighbouring cities. 
The understanding may surmise some distant effects, but it 
is not yet possible to foresee the precise extent of the eruption. 
Thus have I passed in review, the former state of Europe, 
selecting such circumstances only, as I thought of a nature to 
shed light, on the principal subject of inquiry—her future 
situation,—which now remains to be considered. 
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Letter on Domestic Manufactures. 


We received, some months ago, an Essay, in the shape of a Letter to a 
- friend, under the signature of ‘ Stillingford.’ Its general doctrines are 
such as we have, ourselves, always deemed both erroneous and hurtful, 
and such, of course, as we were unwilling to assist in disseminating. 
In consequence, however, of our wish to gratify the author, whose 
talents we greatly respect, and whom we would encourage to contri- 
bute liberally to our aid, on orthodox points—we resolved to publish his 
speculation, when there should occur what might appear to us, a suitable 
opportunity. The present number of our Journal, furnishes that opportu. 
nity, since it affords, in the extracts we have made from Ganilh’s “ In- 
quiry,”’ an infallible antidote, to the unwholesome contents, of the essay in 
uestion. Without further delay, therefore, we shall give place to ** Stil- 
lingford’s’’ letter, rejecting, indeed, particular passages, too unsound, and 
mischievous, to be tolerated under any circumstances. Had this writer 
perused the work of Mr. Ganilh, or studied the science of political eco- 
nomy in all its parts, with the requisite assiduity, and vigour of thought, 
he never would, we are sure, have recommended “quadruple duties,” 
with a view to the wide extension of domestic manufactures, in the pre- 
sent state of our country, nor have given the preference to the home, over 
foreign trade, as a source of national power and wealth. } 


: The Blue Ridge, 1st Fuly, 1812. 
MY DEAR SIR, 


- Your friendly letter has just reached me, and could you 
know the pleasure it has given, and the good it has done me, 
u would not long let me languish for another. You are well 
versed in the human heart, and can touch its springs of action 
with equal delicacy and effect. Your praise is so graceful that 
although I feel its flattery, I acknowledge its power, and while 
Tblush at your commendations, [ yield to the injunctions 
which are founded upon them. Yet warm under their influ- 
ence, I seize my idle pen, and without books or documents for 
correcting or defending my opinions, [ commit them unpolish- 
ed as the scenes in which they are formed, to your partial in- 
dulgence. 

You have, no doubt, several times, thought me enthusiastic 
in the accounts I have given you, of the country through which 
I have been wandering. I am indeed, singularly susceptible 
to the beauties of rural scenery.. My heart expands as the fine 
landscape varies before me, and” comparing this country with 
the other countries of the world, which bear any resemblance 
to it, I find it possessed of some advantage or other which 
gives it a superiority over them all. Here you have the moun- 
tains and valleys of Switzerland, without its winter; the plains 
of Calabria without its Vesuvius; you have the richness of our 
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southern sea-board without its fevers, the salubrity of the 
northern without its sterility. You have the mildest climate 
and the most genial soil on earth. : 

And are the people smiling as their land, and happy as their 
climate? I wish I could answer this question in the affirma- 
tive. But the fact is, that in this delightful garden, and in the 
full possession of freedom which has no parallel in the history 
of the world, these people are not happy. The demon Ennui, 
which in other countries is confined to the higher orders, and 
poisons the enjoyments of the rich, the tedium vite, the want 
of occupation, is the prevailing disease of these pleasant re- 
gions, and the remedies resorted to are worse than the disease. 
It was the contemplation of this want, which led me to ex- 

ress to you the wish, that manufactures might be organized 
Late, and the opinion, so contrary to the prevailing one, that 
they could be established with effect.—You call upon me to 
defend that opinion, and I obey. 

It is generally thought that our country is not yet ready 
for engaging in manufactures with success.—This notion 
was uttered by some of our ablest writers, at the time 
when our present government was formed, and was, then, per- 
fectly correct.—Their authority gives currency to that opin 
ion now, when the circumstances of the country are totally 
altered; it gains easy credit among a people of farmers and 
merchants, whose habits have led the first to cultivate raw 
materials for a distant market, and the latter to find a profit- 
able employment, in exchanging those materials, for the pro- 
ductions of foreign industry. This was the necessary course 
of things at that period. A distant market was, without doubt, 
better than no market at all; and it was certainly desirable to 
obtain the objects of our wants, from beyond the Atlantic, 
rather than not have them. But it is not less evident that a 
near market, is better than a distant one, for the productions 
of our soil, and that it is our interest to obtain the return for 
those productions, from our own country even at our doors, 
rather than from foreigners three thousand miles distant. To 
you who are familiar with all the best authors on political eco- 
nomy, and who have your Adam Smith at your fingers ends, 
I need not enter into detail to prove the truth of this asser- 
tion. You will readily admit, that with a view even to mer- 
cantile profits, short voyages are better than long ones, that 
more frequent returns of capital are better than less frequent, 
and consequently an internal better than an external trade, 
and that if the operation of exchanging commodities be pro- 
fitable to each of the parties engaged in it, that country to 
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which they both belong, must derive double benefit from it, 
if it can be completed at home. I figure to myself the sinile 


with which you read this 7f, this little word of such great im- 


portance, to the speculations and actions of men.—Should my 
hints lead you into a new train of reflection on this subject, 
and end in producing that conviction in your mind which ex- 
ists in my own, then will the cause of truth have acquired an 
advocate, whose activity and enterprise may induce him to 
follow up a good theory, by efficient practice—and if I have 
taken a wrong view of the subject, then will my error soon be 
dispelled, by the discriminating intelligence and superior in- 
formation of my friend. 

For a country to succeed in manufactures, it is necessary 
that provisions should be abundant, that the requisite labour 
should be cheap, and that skill should be ready for organizing 
and directing that labour. Now,I am perfectly satisfied, from 
the evidence which my extensive rambles through this coun- 
try have given me, that all those circumstances exist in the 
United States in an eminent degree; in a degree which is not 
conceived by those who object tothe manufacturing system, and 
not suspected even by its most sanguine advocates. Provisions 
are abundant in every part of our country.—Even in the sea- 
port towns where they are dearest, a common labourer can 
earn enough in one day, to purchase provisions for a week— 
But in the New States, I have frequently known a barrel of 
corn, containing five bushels, to be sold for a quarter of a dol- 
lar. This you will allow to be not only cheap, but far too 
cheap, for the happiness even of the purchasers. The neces- 
sary consequence is a habit of idleness, and a very short ac- 
quaintance with them would convince you, that the old max- 
im is true, which declares ** idleness the mother of vice.” 

The evil proceeds from the want of a market. As you can- 
not carry the provisions to a market, you ought to bring a 
market to the provisions, and this can be most effectually and 
easily done, by a manufacturing establishment in the midst of 
them.—I will not enlarge on the abundance of provisions; it 
is useless to bring proofs of that which no one will deny. 

-Let us proceed to the next point, that of manufacturing 
labour, the scarcity and dearness of which, are represented as 
an insuperable objection to the success of manufactures, in 
the present state of our society.—Now, there is no object 
whose price varies so much, as that of labour in the various 
portions of the United States. Along the Atlantic coast, in 


the large towns and their neighbourhood; in short, wherever 
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the access to a mark+t is easy, a particular kind of labour is 
dear, namely that of man.—Even there, the labour of women 
is not so high, as to preclude their advantageous employment 
in manufactures. But remove to the mountainous districts of 
the southern states, where the climate is healthy, and the white 
population numerous, and you will find that labour is neither 
difficult to be found, nor high in price. 

Pass the Potomac, the northern boundary of Virginia, and 
keeping the Blue Ridge within your sight, traverse North and 
South Carolina, and reach the upper districts of Georgia; then 
return along the western side of the Ridge, through the beau- 
tiful valley which takes its name from the river Shenandoah— 
a finer country is not lighted by the sun. Prolong your stay 
from time to time, in the numerous villages, which are strown 
along the road.—Observe the groups of strong, healthy, well 
looking men, at the corners of the streets, at the taverns and 
the stores—let there be a horse race, or a cock fight, or a pub- 
lic sale, or a camp meeting of a week’s duration, and notice the 


- multitudes of able bodied individuals who attend them; and 


who gape and yawn, and smoke, and drink whisky, and talk 
politics, and show every mark of an unhappy want of occupa- 
tion:—behold the children who pour forth from the cottages 
by dozens, health in their cheeks, intelligence in their eyes, 
who are destined to a life of idleness, and who might be train- 
ed to industry, wealth, and happiness. —At the end of your 
journey, I think you will conclude with me, that in these re- 
gions upon which nature has smiled, there is a redundance of 
physical force; that there is a want of employment, a want of 
that stimulus to action, which nothing would so effectually 
€reate as a well directed factory. 

A factory of what? Why a factory for working up any of the 
materials, which the earth produces in its choicest portions.— 
Enter into conversation with these people, interrogate them 
concerning their occupations, and you will find that they raise 
more provisions for themselves than they can use.— Why don’t 
you raise hemp, flax, wool? so we do for our own consump- 
tion—and they will show you enough to convince you, that 
there is not a finer wool country, or linen country in the world. 
The other day when I had finished my breakfast, with a very 
intelligent and communicative old couple in North Carolina, 
I was expressing my admiration ata fine field of flax before 
their door, and my sorrow, that they should not have people 
who could work it up into linen. Judge of my surprise when 
they told me, that within afew miles of them, there was a 
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populous neighbourhood of descendants from Irish settlers, 
who had preserved the skill of their parents, and who could 
spin and weave flax, to any degree of fineness that was desired. 
They then entered into a detail about hundreds, and reels and 
cuts, which was gibberish to me, but they ended by informing 
me, that I might, for two dollars a month, hire as many good 
spinners and weavers as I pleased to employ, who would bind 
themselves to execute work in the manner above mentioned. 

In this part of the country then, it is not therefore the dear- 
ness of labour which precludes the establishment of manufac- 
tures——and I am perfectly satisfied, 1st, that all the demand 
for linen, which has hitherto been supplied from Ireland, 
might be equally well and more cheaply supplied from this 
quarter; and 2dly, that an enterprising individual, who under- 
stood the business, would make a fortune by undertaking it. 
After all, cheapness of labour, though an important consider- 
ation, is not as essential now as it was formerly. The intro- 
duction of machinery has taken much from the importance of 
manual labour, and machines can no where be more easily 
erected, than in our mountainous districts, which abound with 
the finest streams and falls of water—in fact, it is the labour of 
the head, more than of the hands that we need. We want... few 
Du Ponts to make us as flourishing in manufactures, as we 
have been in agriculture, by judiciously calling into action, my 
third requisite, viz. the skill already in our country. 

In the Old World, skill in manufactures has always been a 
fruit of slow growth; it came late to maturity, and required to 
be fostered by the overflowing population, and abundant capi- 
tal of long established and flourishing societies. —Not so in our 
country.—This fruit has been shaken by the convulsions of 
Europe, from the stock on which it had ripened—if we stretch 
out our arms to receive it, it will fall in full maturity, into our 
possession—much of it has already reached our shores; it re~ 
quires only that we should raise it from the earth, recover it 
from the bruises it has received in its fall, cherish it with care, 
and enjoy it in all the perfection which it has attained, by the 
culture and experience of ages. 

You must be well convinced of this; for you will remember 
the walks which, eight months ago, we took together through 
the streets and alleys of Philadelphia, and the surprise with 
which we witnessed the multitudes of intelligent workmen 
who, notwithstanding the severe laws of England prohibiting 
the departure of her mechanics, had found their way into your 
flourishing capital. I have since been informed that Baltimore, 
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New-York, Boston, Providence, and indeed all the northern 
sea-ports, abound with manufacturers of all descriptions, able 
and willing to give a permanent establishment to their skill, in 
this country, by exerting it themselves, and teaching it to our 
children. It has several times happened to me in my conver- 
sations with these adventurous people, to receive offers from 
them, of returning to England, and at the risque of all the 
penalties with which they are threatened, bringing out their 
relations and ‘acquaintance, for the purpose of establishing a 
manufacturing colony.—How often have I regretted my want 
of talent and of means, to turn these offers to account! how 
often have I wished of late, that our government would ex- 
change its hopeless war of bayonets and muskets, from which 
I foresee nothing but defeat and disgrace, for a war of looms 
and shuttles, which while it would produce incalculable bene- 
fits to ourselves, would be ten thousand times more efficacious, 
than the most successful battles, in inflicting evil upon our 
enemies. 

I hope you are satisfied that on the score of provisions, la- 
bour and skill, no valid objection exists, to the establishment 
of manufactures in our conutry.—lI shall’ now state to you 
some few of my reasons for thinking that it is the policy of 
our government, to support them, and the interest of our people 
to engage in them. Let us look back to the time of Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s embargo, a period rendered memorable to -us ail, as 
the commencement of heavy misfortunes public and private.— 
How immediate was the stop put by that measure, to our agri- 
cultural as well as commercial prosperity, and how deplorably 
has each subsequent day, added to the evil? What would have 
been our situation, if at that time, a system of internal regula- 
tions calculated to encourage manufactures, had been adopted 
and persevered in, instead of the ruinous, inefficient and de- 
ceitful measures, which, temporary only in name while they 
were intended to be permanent, the administration with cha- 
ractcristic ill faith, imposed upon us, and thus by the delusive 
prospect of a speedy return to our old habits of industry, effec- 
tually precluded our resorting to new ones? 

We should have become independent of foreign commerce, 
we should have witnessed factories established in every part 
of our country, conceniering and permanently fixing on our 
own soil, that wealth which has fallen a prey to the ra- 
pacity of foreign nations. In the southern and western states, 
many and more lucrative objects of culture, would have taken 
place of the old.—Instead of cotton and tobacco, we should 
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have cultivated hemp, flax, oil, madder, woad, and the long 
list of dyeing materials.—Instead of the languishing faces, 
jaundiced by disappointment and debt,—instead of the frantic 
vociferations of ignorance and folly smarting under the empy- 
ricism, to which they have surrendefed themselves, and crying 
out even for the curse of war, as a relief to their distress,—we 
should have beheld, in the prosperous agriculturists of those 
fertile regions, the joyful countenance of new and vigorous 
enterprise, lighted by hope and radiant with success, looking 
back with exultation, and forward with confidence.—We 
should have beheld the enlightened and provident merchant, 
gradually withdrawing his capital from distant and perilous 
adventures, and directing it to the more safe, and more pro- 
fitable speculations, which each day would have opened to 
him under his own eyes. The numerous and respectable por- 
tion of our countrymen who are engaged in navigation, would 
have had time to seek new channels of enterprise, and such is 
the acuteness and versatility of their minds, that time is all 
they want to employ their energies to effect. 

Weshould have obtained respect and redress from the nations 
whose conduct was injurious to us, and who seeing us resort, 
with temper and firmness, to a remedy which we knew how to 
manage, and whose effect they knew how to calculate, would 
have abandoned their injustice, or suffered for their obstinacy. 
Instead of an empty treasury which hasled our government 
to the beggarly expedient of a loan, which could not be filled, 
and the fallacious resort to promissory notes, without a fund 
to redeem them, we should have had a revenue equal to our 
wants, and fiscal means in abundance, for cherishing to perfec- 
tion, the new system of internal improvement.—All this we 
might have had by simply substituting high duties in lieu of 
embargo, non-intercourse and prohibition, and making our at- 
tack upon the industry of our enemies rather than our own. 

But it may be said, that the first embargo was an experi- 
ment, from which good was to be hoped, though no good re- 
sulted; that, in Mr. Jefferson, even error was to be respected, 
since it could not have sprung from any sinister motive. Let 
charity admit this excuse for the first embargo, but where are 


we to seek one for the second? when the demonstrations of | 


experience were added to the predictions of wisdom, and that 
experience derived, not from distant countries and past ages, 
but from our own distress actually under our eyes, from the 
melancholy faces of our people, from the still counting-houses 
of our merchants, from the depression of all the industrious, 
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from the exultation of the profligate and dishonest. Alas! my 


friend, I mourn over the evils which are thickening around us, 


over the degradation of national character, over the destruc- 
tion of private prosperity, over the probable result of our 
republican experiment. From Mr. Madison, I did hope bet- 
ter things.—Talents he undoubtedly possesses, but they are 
the talents of peaceful times, and he has rushed into a war, for 
which his nature in no manner qualifies him. 

How many millions of voices would, in the course of the 

resent century, have joined in blessing the name of Madison, 
if at the late session of Congress, he had successfully exerted 
his influence to preserve, to multiply, to secure the arts and 
occupations of peace, at the same time that he preserved, or 
rather recovered the character of the country! 

Never was there, never will there again occur, a moment 
so propitious for establishing a system fraught with every ad- 
vantage to ourselves, and as it relates to others, moderate, im- 
partial, practicable, and efficacious.—Such would have been 
the measure of quadruple duties, on all imports from those 
nations which violated our rights, accompanied by energetic 
and adequate custom-house regulations, anid followed by the 
repeal of all those laws, which now lock up our productions at 
home. 

It is not uncommon to hear it stated, that all encouragement 
to manufactures, must be at the expense of agriculture; and 
as this is the best employment for any people, and especially for 
the American, that such encouragement ought not to be giv- 
en.—If this opinion were correct, I should be the last man to 
recommend manufactures—but so far is it otherwise, that it 
is clear to me, that no better means exist, for raising agri- 
culture from depression, or maintaining it in prosperity, than, 
the introduction of manufactures into its neighbourhood.— 
What is the first step taken by the farmer, when he begins to 
feel the pressure of these times? Is it not to manufacture his 
clothing athome? Does not this relieve him greatly, by afford- 
ing employment to hands, who are thrown idle upon him;—by 
giving value to some of his fields, as pasture for sheep, and to 
others for the culture of flax, and thus introducing two new 
raw materials? If he had more of these raw materials, would 
he not derive benefit from the employment of more force upon 
them, that he might supply his neighbours, and would it not 
be of great advantage to him to derive an income for these 
new materials, to make up for that which he has lost from his 
former objects of culture? 
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There can be but one answer to these questions, and that 
answer is confirmed, by the experience of those, who have had 
the judgment to direct their attention already, to manufac- 
tures of first necessity. But that reasoning which applies to an 
individual in this case, applies still more forcibly, to a whole 
district of country, or a state.—In short, wherever you in- 
crease the demand for food, and the other productions of the 
earth, you promote agriculture. By introducing manufactures, 
you increase that demand—Therefore by introducing manu- 
factures you encourage agriculture. Thus is my syllogism 
complete, and the truth of my position as clear, as the aflec- oe 
tion and friendship with which I am, &c. i 
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Page 251, line 4th from bottom, for “‘ indeed” read ‘in fact.” 
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APPENDIX. 


STATE PAPERS. 


Message of the President of the United States to both houses of 
Congress. 


To the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States, 


I communicate to congress for their information, copies and 
extracts from the correspondence of the Secretary of State, and 
the Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States at Paris. These 
documents will place before congress the actual posture of our 
relations with France. 

JAMES MADISON. 

May 26, 1812. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Letters from the Secretary of State to Mr. Barlow. 


Mr. Monroe, Secretary of State, to Joel Barlow, Esq. 


SIR, Department of State, July 26, 1811- 


IT is the desire of the president that you should set out, with- 
out delay, for Paris, to commence the duties of the office of minis- 
ter plenipotentiary to the emperor of France, with which you are 
invested. A frigate, prepared for your accommodation, will re- 
ceive you at Annapolis, and convey you to the most convenient 
port of that country. I inclose you a commission and letter of 
credence, with such other documents as are necessary to illustrate 
the subjects on which you will have to act. 

With the ordinary duties of the office you are too well acquaint- 
ed to require any comment on them in this letter. There are, 
however, some subjects of peculiar importance, which will claim 
your attention immediately after your reception. On these it is 
proper that you should know distinctly the sentiments of the pre- 
sident. 

The United States have claims on France, which it is expected 
that her government will satisfy to their full extent and without 


delay. These are founded partly on the late arrangement, by which 
Vou. IV. App. 
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) that the commerce of the United States will be placed in the ports 
of France on such a footing as to afford to it a fair market, and to 
a the industry and enterprise of their people a reasonable encourage- 
ment. An arrangement to this effect was looked for immediately 
after the revocation of the decrees; but it appears from the docu- 
ments in this department that that was not the case; on the con- 
4 » trary, that our commerce has been subjected to the greatest dis- 
‘3 * couragement, or rather to the most oppressive restraints: that the 
vessels which carried coffee,.sugar, &c. though sailing directly 
from the United States to a French port, were held in a state of 
sequestration op the principle that the trade was prohibited, and 
that the ‘importation of those articles was not only unlawful, but 
criminal: that even the vessels which carried the unquestionable 
productions of the United States were exposed to great and ex- 
|, pensive delays, to tedious investigations in unusual forms, and te 
ee br exorbitant duties. In short, that the ordinary usages of commerce 
i between friendly nations were abandoned. 

if 

| 


When it was announced that the decrees of Berlin and Milan 
were revoked, the revocation to take effect on the first November 
: last, it was natural for our merchants to rush into the ports of 
Bey | | France to take advantage of a market to which they thought they 

ft were invited. All these restraints, therefore, have been unjust in 
| regard to the parties who suffered by them; nor can they be regon- 
| ciled to the respect which was due to this government. If Frapce 
1a had wished to exclude the American commerce from her ports, 
| she ought to have declared it to this government, in explicit terms, 
in which case due notice would have been given of it to the Ame- 
rican merchants, who would either have avoided her ports, or 
: gone there at their own hazard. But to suffer them to enter her 
ports, under such circumstances, and to detain them there, under 
By as any pretext whatever, cannot be justified. It is not known to what 
’ | extent the injuries resulting from these delays have been carried. 
| It isevident, however, that for every injury thus sustained, the par- 

ties are entitled to reparation. 

If the ports of France and her allies are not open to the com- 
merce of the United States, on a liberal scale and on fair condi- 
tions, of what avail to them, it may be asked, will be the revoca- 
tion of the British orders in council? In contending for the revoca- 
tion of those orders, so far as it was an object of interest, the 
United States had in view a trade with the continent. It was a fair 
and legitimate object and worth contending for, while France en- 
couraged it. But if she shuts her ports on our commerce, or bur- 
dens it with heavy duties, that motive is at an end. 

That France has a right to impose such restraints is admitted: 
but she ought to be aware of the consequences to which they ne- 
cessarily lead. The least that ought to be expected to follow, 
would be such countervailing restrictions on the French com- 
merce as must destroy the value of the intercourse between the 
two countries, and leave to the United States no motive of interest 
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to maintain their right to that intercourse, by a sacrifice of any 
ether branch of their commerce; adequate motives to such a sacri- 
fice could only be found in considerations distinct from any rea- 
sonable pretensions on the part of France. 

To the admission of every article, the produce of the United 
States, no objection is anticipated; nor does there appear to be just 
cause for any to the admission of colonial produce. A supply of 
that produce will be annually wanted in France and other countries 
connected with her, and the United States alone can furnish it du- 
ring the war. It will doubtless be the interest of France and her 
allies to avail themselves of the industry and capital of the Ame- 
rican merchants, in furnishing those articles by which the wants 
of their people will be supplied and their revenue increased. Seve- 
ral of the colonies belonged to France, and may again belong to 
her. Great Britain, by securing to her own colonies the monopoly 
of the home market, lessens the value of the produce of the con- 
quered colonies. France cannot be indifferent to the distresses of 
her late colonies, nor ought she to abandon because she cannot 
protect them. In pressing this important object on the government 
of France, it will not escape your attention, that several important 
articles in the list of colonial productions are raised in Louisiana, 
and will of course be comprised among those of the U. States. 

You will see the injustice, and endeayour to prevent the neces- 
sity of bringing in return for American cargoes sold in France, 
an equal amount in the produce or manutactures of that country. 
No such obligation is imposed on French merchants,trading to the 
United States, They enjoy the liberty of selling their cargoes for 
cash, and taking back what they please from this country in return, 
and the right,ought to be reciprocal. 

It is indis@fsable that the trade be free; that all American ci- 
tizens engaged in it be placed on the same footing; and, with this 
view, that the system of carrying it on by licenses granted by 
French agents be immediately annulled. You must make it dis- 
tistinctly understood by the French government, that the United 
States cannot submit to that system, as it tends to sacrifice one 
part of the community to another, and to give a corrupt influence 
to the agents of a foreign power in our towns, which 1s, in every 
view, incompatible with the principles of our government. It was 
presumed that this system had been abandoned some time since, 
asa letter from the duke of Cadore, of ————- to Mr. Rus- 
sell gave assurance of it. Should it however, be still maintained, 
you will not fail to bring the subject without delay, before the 
French government, and to urge its immediate abandonment. The 
President having long since expressed his strongest disapprobation 
of it, and requested that the consuls would discontinue it, it is pro- 
bable, if they still disregard his injunction, that he may find it ne- 
cessary to revoke their exequators. I mention this, that you may 
be able to explain the motive to such a measure, should it take 
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place, which, without such explanation, might probably be viewed 
in a mistaken light by the French government. 

It is important, that the rate of duties imposed on our com- 
merce, in every article should be made as low as possible. It they 
are not, they may produce the effect of a prohibition; they will be 
sure to depress the article and discouraye the trade. 

You will be able to ascertain the various other claims which the 
United States have on France, forinjuries done to their citizens, un- 
der decrees of a subsequent date to those of Berlin and Milan, and 
you will likewise use your*best exertions to obtain an indemnity 
for them. It is presumed, that the French government will be dis- 
posed to do justice for all these injuries. In looking to the future, 
the past ought to be fairly and honourably adjusted. If that is not 
done, much dissatisfaction will remain here, which cannot fail to 
produce a very unfavourable effect on the relations which are te 
subsist in future between the two countries. 
> The first of these latter decrees bears date at Bayonne, on the 
A7th March, 1808, by which many American vessels and their car- 


« goes were seized and carried into France, and others which had 
* entered her ports, in the fair course of trade, were seized, and se- 


questered or confiscated by her government. It was pretended, in 
vindication of this measure, that as under our embargo law no 
American vessel could navigate the ocean, all those who were 
found on it were trading on British account and lawful prize. 
‘The fact however was otherwise. At the time the embargo was laid, 
a great number of our vessels were at sea, engaged in their usual 
commerce; many ot them on distant voyages. Theirabsence, especi- 
ally as no previous notice could be given to them, was strictly jus- 
tifiable under the law; and as no obligation was imposed on them 
by the law to return, they committed no offence remaining 
abroad. Other vessels, inconsiderable in number, left the United 
States in violation of the law. The latter committed an offence 
against their country, but none against foreign powers. They were 
not disfranchised by the act. They were entitled to the protection 
of their government, and it had a right to inflict on them the penalty 
which their conduct had exposed them to. The government of 
France could withdraw them from neither of these claims. The 
absence of none of these vessels was a proof that they were trading 
on British account. The cargoes which they carried with them, 
the value of which was much enhanced by the embargo, were 
alone an ample capital to trade on. As the pretext, under which 
these vessels were taken, is no justification of the act, you will 
claim an indemnity to our citizens for every species of injury ari- 
sing from it. 

The Rambouillet decree was a still more unjustifiable aggres- 
sion on the rights of the United States and invasion of the property 
of their citizens. It bears date on the 23d March 1810, and made 
a sweep of all American property within the reach of French power. 
It was also retrospective, extending back to the 20th May, 1809. 
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By this decree, every. American vessel and cargo, even those 
which had been delivered up to the owners by compromise with 
the captors, was seized and sold. The law of March Ist, 1809, 
commonly called the non-intercourse law, was the pretext for this 
measure, which was intended as an act of reprisal. It requires no 
reasoning to show the injustice of this pretension. Our law regu- 
lated the trade of the United States with other powers, particularly 
‘with France and Great Britain, and was such a law as every nation 
has a right to adopt. It was duly promulgated, and reasonable no- 
tice of ii given to other powers. It was also impartial as related 
to the belligerents. The condemnation of such vessels of France or 
Engiand as came into the ports of the United States in breach of 
this jaw, was strictly proper, and could afford no cause of complaint 
to either power. The seizure of so vast a property as was laid hold 
of under that pretext, by the French government, places the trans- 
action in a ve'y fair light. If an indemnity had been sought for on 
imputed mjury, the measure of the injury should have been ascer- 
tained, and the indemnity proportioned to it. But in this case no 
injury by rad heen sustained on principle. A trifling loss only had 
been incurred, and for that loss all the American property which 
could be tound was seized, involving in indiscriminate ruin inno- 
cent merchants who had entered the ports of France in the fair 
course of trade. It is proper that you should make it distinctly 
known to the French government, that the claim toa just repa- 

ration for these spoliations cannot be relinquished, and that a delay 
in making it will produce very high dissatisfaction with the go- 
vernment and people of these states. 

It has been intimated that the French government would be 
willing to make this reparation, provided the United States would 
make one in return for the vessels and property condemned under, 
and in breach of our non-intercourse law. Although the proposi- 
tion was objectionable, in many views, yet this government con- 
sented to it, to save so great a mass of the property of our citizens. 
An instruction for this purpose was given to your predecessor, 
which you are authorized to carry into effect. 

The influence of France has been exerted to the injury of the 
United States, in all the countries to which her power has 
extended. In Spain, Holland, and Naples, it has been most sen- 
sibly felt. In each of these countries the vessels and cargoes of 
American merchants were seized and confiscated, under various 
decrees, founded in different pretexts, none of which had even 
the semblance of right te support them. As the United States 
never injured France, that plea must fail; and that they had in- 
jured either of those powers was never pretended. You will be 
furnished with the documents which relate to these aggressions, 
and you will claim of the French government an indemnity for 
them. 

The United States have also just cause of complaint against 
France, for many injuries that were committed by persons acting 
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under her authority. Of these the most distinguished, and least 
justifiable, are the examples which occurred, of burning the ves- 
sels of our citizens at sea. Their atrocity forbids the imputation 
of them to the government. To it however the United States must 
took for reparation, which you will accordingly claim. 

It is possible that in this enumeration I may have omitted many 
injuries of which no account has yet been transmitted to this de- 
partment. Yeu will have it in your power to acquire a more com- 
prehensive knowledge of them at Paris, which, it is expected you 
will do, and full confidence is reposed in your exertions to obtain 
of the French government the just measure of redress. 

France, it is presumed, has changed her policy towards the 
United States. The revocation of her decrees is an indication of 
that change, and some recent acts, more favourable to the com- 
mercial intercourse with her ports, the evidence of which will be 
found ina copy of aletter from her minister here of ———, strength- 
ens the presumption. But much is yet to be done by her, to satisfy 
the just claims of this country. To revoke blockades of boundless 
extent in the present state of her marine, was making no sacrifice. 
She must indemnify us for past injuries, and open her ports to 
our commerce on a fair and a liberal scale. If she wishes to profit 
of neutral commerce, she must become the advocate of neutral 
rights as well by her practice as her theory. The United States, 
standing on their own ground, will be able to support those rights 
with effect: and they will certainly fail in nothing which they owe 
to their character or interest. 

The papers relative ito the Impeteux, «he Revanche de Cerf and 
the French privateer seized at New-Orleans, will be delivered to 
you. They will, it is presumed, enable you to satisfy the French 
government of the strict propriety of the conduct of the United 
States, in all those occurrences. 

The frigate which takes you to France, will proceed to Hol- 
land to execute an order from the secretary of the treasury rela- 
tive to the interest due on the public debt. She will return to France 
to take Mr. Russel to England, and after landing him, sail back 
immediately to the United States. The interval afforded by a visit 
to Holland, will be sufficient to enable you to communicate fully 
and freely with the French government on all the topics, to which 
it will be your duty to invite its attention, under your instructions. 
A short detention, however, would not be objected to, if you deem- 
ed it important to the interest of the United States. I have the. 
honor, &c. 


(Signed) JAS. MONROE. 
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Mr. Monroe to Mr. Barlow. 
SIR, Department of State, November 21, 1811. 


I have the honor to transmit to you a copy of the President’s 
message to congress at the commencement of the session, and of 
the documents which accompanied it. 

In this very interesting communication you will find that the 
president has done justice to both the belligerents. He has spoken 
of each as it deserves. To France he has given the credit due for 
the revocation of her decrees, while he has bestowed on those in- 
juries. which remained unredressed their merited censure. Of 
England he has spoken in terms of censure only, because she had 
in no respect changed her unfriendly policy. Thus the whole sub- 
ject of our foreign relations is presented fully and fairly before the 
legislature and the public, and, I am bappy to add, that so far as 
an opinion can now be formed of the impression made, the pub- 
lic sentiment is in strict harmony with that expressed by the exe- 
cutive. Few, if any, seem to be wil:ing to relinquish the ground 
which has been taken by the non-importation act; and most seem 
to be resolved, if Great Britain does not revoke her orders in 
council, to adopt more decisive measures towards her. 

If the United States experience any embarrassment in the course 
which they are pursuing in support of their rights, or fail, in the 
ultimate success, it will be owing to the conduct of the French 
government. It cannot be doubted, if France remains true to her 
engagements by a faithful observance of the revocation of her de- 
crees, and acquits herself on the various other points on which 
you are instructed to the just claims of this country, that Great 
Britain will be compelled to follow her example; in which event 
the war will immediately assume a new character, such as has 
been the professed wish of both belligerents, mitigating its cala- 
mities to both of them, as well as diffusing the happiest effect on 
neutral states. 

The part which France ought to act is a plain one. It is dicta- 
ted, in every circumstance, by the clearest principles of justice and 
soundest maxims of policy. The President has presented to view, 
in the message to congress, the prominent features of this plan by 
stating equally our rights and injuries. It will scarcely be neces- 
sary for me to zo into any of the details, which are already so well 
known to you. I will briefly advert to them. 

It is not sufficient in the final decision of a cause brought before 
a French tribunal, that it should appear that the French decrees 
are repealed. An active prohibitory policy should be adopted to 
prevent seizures on the principles of those decrees. All that is ex- 
pected is that France will act in conformity to her own principles, 
If that is done, neutral nations would then have an important object 
before them, and one belligerent at least prove that it contended 
for principle rather than for power; that it sought the aid of neu: 
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tral nations in support of that principle, and did not make it a pre- 
text to enlist them on its side, to demolish its enemies. The abuses 
that are practised by French privateers in the Baltic, the Channel, 
the Mediterranean, and wherever else they cruise, have,of late more 
especially, reached an enormous height. In the Baltic they have 
been more odious from the circumstance that it was expected that 
they had been completely suppressed there. Till of late these 
abuses were imputed to the privateers of Denmark, which induced 
the President to send a special mission to the Danish government, 
which it was understood, was producing the desired effect. But it 
is now represented that the same evil is produced by a collusion 
between the privateers of Denmark and those of France. Hence 
it assumes a worse character; to seizures equally unlawful, Is ad- 
ded, by carrying the causes to Paris, still more oppressive delays. 

If the French government is not willing to adopt the general 
rule alluded: to, in favor of American commerce, it is presumed 
that it will not hesitate to define explicitly the causes of seizure, 
and to give such precise orders to its cruizers, respecting them, 
with an assurance of certain punishments to those who violate 
them, as will prevent all abuse in future. Whatever orders are 
given, it would be satisfactory to this government to be made ac- 
quainted with them. The President wishes to know with great ac- 
curacy, the principles by which the French government intends to 
to be governed, in regard to neutral commerce. A trank explana- 
tion on this subject will be regarded as a proof of the friendly po- 
licy which France is disposed to pursue towards the United States. 

What advantage does France derive from these abuses? Vessels 
trading from the United States can never afford cause of suspicion 
on any principle, nor ought they to be subject to seizure. Can the 
few French privateers, which occasionally appear at sea, make any 
general impression on the commerce of Great Britain? They sel- 
dom touch a British vessel. Legitimate and honorable warfare is 
not their object. The unarmed vessels of the United States are 
their only prey. The opportunities of fair prize are few, even 
should France maintain the British principle. Can these few prizes 
compensate her for the violation of her own principles, and for the 
effect which it ought, and cannot fail to produce here? 

Indemnity must be made for spoliations on American property 
under other decrees. On this subject it is unnecessary to add any 
thing to your present instructions. They are detailed and explicit. 

The trade by licenses must be abrogated. I cannot too strongly 
express the surprise of the President, after the repeated remon- 
strances of this government, and more especially after the let- 
ter of the duke of Cadore to Mr. Russell of the ——— last, in- 
forming him that that system would fall with the Berlin and Milan 
decrees, that it should still be adhered to. The exequaters of the 
consuls who have granted such licenses would long since have 
been revoked, if orders to them to discontinue the practice had 
not daily been expected, or in case they were not received, the 
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more effectual interposition of congress to suppress it. It will cer- 
tianly be prohibited by law, under severe penalties, in compliance 
with the recommendation of the President, if your despatches by 
the Constitution do not prove that your demand on this subject 
has been duly attended to. 

It is expected also that the commerce between the United 
States and France and her allies will be placed on the basis of a 
fair reciprocity. If the oppressive restrictions which still fetter and 
harass our commerce there are not removed, it cannot be doubt- 
ed that congress will, as soon as it appears that a suitable change 
may not be expected, impose similar restraints on the commerce 
of France. Should such a state of things arise between the two 
countries, you will readily perceive the obvious tendency, or rather 
certain effect on the relations which now subsist between them. 

This is a short sketch of the policy which it is expected France 
will observe in regard to neutral commerce, and the other just 
claims of the United States. A compliance with it will impose on 
her no onerous conditions, no concessions in favour of the United 
States. She will perform no act which she is not bound to per- 
form, by a strict regard to justice. She will abstain from none, 
the abstinence from which is not dictated by the principles which 
she asserts, and professes to support. What is also of great impor- 
tance, the course pointed out cannot fail to prove in all its conse- 
quences, of the highest advantage to her. 

Among the measures necessary to support the altitude taken 
by this government it is more than probable that a law will pass 
authorizing all merchant vessels to arm in their own defence. If 
England alone, by maintaining her orders in council, violates our 
neutral rights, with her only can any collision take effect. But in 
authorizing merchant vessels to arm, the object will be to enable 
them to support their rights against all who attempt to violate 
them. This consideration ought to afford a strong additional mo- 
tive to France to inhibit her privateers from interfering with Ame- 
rican vessels. ‘The United States will maintain their neutral rights 
equally against all nations who violate them. 

You will find among the documents which accompanied the Pre- 
sident’s message, a correspondence between Mr. Foster and me, 
by which the difference relative to the attack on the Chesapeak 
is terminated. It was thought advisable not to decline the advance 
of the British government on this point, although none was made 
on any other; and as the terms offered were such as had been in 
substance approved before, to accept them. The adjustment, how- 
ever, of this difference, does not authorize the expectation ofa fa- 
vorable result from the British government on any other point. 

This government will pursue, the same policy towards Great 
Britain, in regard to other injuries, as if this had not been accom- 
modated. 

You will also find among the printed documents a correspon- 
dence with Mr. Foster, respecting the Floridas. To his remon- 
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strance against the occupation of West Florida by the troops of the 


could not be improved. And to that relative to East Florida, he 
was informed that Spain owed the United States for spoliations on 
their commerce. and for the suppression of the deposit at New- 
Orleans, more than it was worth; that the United States looked to 
East Florida for their indemnity; that they would suffer no pow- 
er to take it, and would take it themselves, either at the invita- 
tion of the inhabitants, or to prevent its falling into the hands of 
another power. With so just a claim on it, and without any ad- 
verse claim, which, under existing circumstances, is any wise sus- 
tainable, more especially, as the necessary severance of the Spanish 
colonies from old Spain is admitted, and the known disposition and 
interest of the inhabitants are in fayour of the United States, the 
idea of purchasing the territory, otherwise than as it has been al- 
ready more than paid for, in the property wrongfully taken from 
the citizens of the United States, does not merit, and has not re- 
ceived a moment’s consideration here. You will therefore, discoun- 
tenance the idea every where, and in every shape. 

You will be furnished with a copy of my correspondence with 
Mr. Serurier on the subject of a vessel called Balaou, No. 5, (for- 
merly the Exchange) bearing a commission from the emperor of 
France, lately libelled in the district court df the United States, 
for Pennsylvania. The decision of that court was in favour of a dis- 
charge of the vessel. An appeal was taken from it to the circuit 
court, by which the sentence was reversed. The cause was then 
carried by appeal, at the instance of the government, to the su- 
preme court of the United States where it is now depending. The 
whole process in favour of the French government is conducted 
on the part of, and at the expense of the United States, without, 
however, making themselves a party to it. 

This vessel is one of those that were seized under the Rambou- 
illet decree. The French government took her into service, as ap- 
pears by the documents in possession of the commandant, and sent 
her with despatches to some distant quarter. She came into the 
port of Philadelphia, as it is said, in distress; she having on board 
a cargo, distress may have been a pretext. As this government 
denies the justice of the Rambouillet decree, has remonstrated 
against and expects an indemnity for losses under it, you will 
be sensible of the delicacy and difficulty which it has experienced 
in interfering, in any respect, in the case. To take the vessel from 
the court, and, of course, from the owner, ard restore her to the 
French consul or other agent, even if, under any circumstances, 
lawful, would have excited universal discontent. I cannot dismiss 
this subject without remarking, that if the government of France 
had not violated the rights of the United States by the Rambouillet 
decree, this case would not have occurred; and that it is painful 
to see a question, connected with the public law, originate under 
such circumstances. 
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_ The public vessel which takes these despatches to you, has others 
for our charge d’affaires at London. After landing Mr. Biddle, whe 
is the bearer of yours, at some port in France, she will proceed im- 
mediately to the English coast, and land Mr. ‘Tayloe the messen- 
ger who is charged with those for London. It is expected that she 
will be subject to a short delay only on the English coast, and that 
your despatches will be prepared for her, on her return to France. 
It is highly important to this government to obtain, without delay, 
or rather with the greatest possible despatch, correct information 
from you, and from our charge d’affaires at London, of the policy 
adopted, and the measures which have been already taken on the 
important interests depending with each goveernment, on which 
you have been respectively instructed. A short detention of the 
vessel for an obvious and useful purpose, as intimated heretofore, 
will not be objected to; but sucha delay as has, on some occasions, 
eccurred, is utterly inadmissible. I have the honor, &c. &c. 


(Signed) 3 JAS, MONROE. 


Letters from Mr. Barlow to the Secretary of State. 


No. I. 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Barlow to the Secretary of State, 
dated 


Paris, September 29, 1811. 

I seize the first occasion to announce to you my arrival, though 
I have very little else to announce. 

I landed at Cherburg the 8th of this month and arrived at Paris 
the 19th. 

The emperor has been residing for some time at Compeigne, 
and it unluckily happened that he set out thence for the coast and 
for Holland the day of my arrival here. 

The duke of Bassano, minister of foreign relations, came the 
next day to Paris for two days only, when he was to follow the em- 
peror to join him in Holland. Gen. Turreau, and others who called 
on me the morning after I reached Paris, assured me that the 
duke was desirous of seeing me as soon a possible and with as lit- 
tle ceremony. 

On the 2ist I made my first visit to him, which of course had 
no other object than that of delivering credentials. I expressed my 
regret at the emperor’s absence, and the consequent delay of such 
business as was rendered particularly urgent by the necessity of 
sending home the frigate and by the approaching session of con- 
gress, as weil as by the distressed situation of those American ci- 
tizens who were waiting the result of decisions which might be 
hastened by the expositions which I was charged to make on the 
part of the President of the United States. 

He said the emperor had foreseen the urgency of the case and 
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had charged him to remedy the evil so far as could be done by 
dispensing with my presentation to his majesty till his return; 
and that I might immediately proceed to business as if I had been 
presented. He said the most flattering things from the emperor 
relative to my appointment. He observed that his majesty had ex- 
pected my arrival with some solicitude for several months, and 
was disposed to do every thing that I could reasonably ask to main- 
tain a good intelligence between the two countries. 

The duke then proposed a second interview for the next day, 
which he said he hoped would be long and leisurely, that we might 
go over the whole range of business that was likely to come into 
discussion between us, declaring that he should be justified by the 
emperor in delaying his journey one day for that purpose only, 
and that he had no other business to detain him in the capital. [ 
accepted the invitation and was with him two hours the next day. 

I explained to him with as much precision as possible the sen- 
timents of the president on the most pressing objects of my mis- 
sion, and threw in such observations as seemed to arise out of 
what I conceived to be the true interest of France. 

He heard me with patience and apparent solicitude, endeavored 
to explain away some of the evils of which we complain, and ex- 
pressed a strong desire to remove the rest. He said that many of 
the ideas I suggested were new to him and were very important; 
that he should lay them before the emperor with fidelity, and in a 
manner calculated to produce the most favorable impression; de- 
sired me to reduce them to writing to be presented in a more so- 
leran form, and endeavoured to convince me that he doubted not 
our being able, on the return of the emperor, to remove all obsta- 
cles to a most perfect harmony between the two countries. 


No. 11. 


fixtract of a letter from Mr. Barlow to the Secretary of State, 
dated 
Paris, October 29, 1811. 

THE emperor stays in the north much longer than was ex- 
pected. Having been assured by the minister that he would return 
by the 15th of October, and that during his tour he would make 
no stay in any one place, I concluded, as I had the honor to state 
to you before, not to follow him. The frigate Constitution did not 
return from Holland until about the time that the emperor was to 
have reached Fontainebleu, and during the last fourteen days the 
public has been in constant expectation of his arrival. 

As the minister of foreign relations and indeed most of the other 
ministers are with him, it has not been in my power to bring for- 
ward to advantage any propositions on the great objects of my mis- 
sion. For I was convinced, for reasons mentioned in my first des- 
patch, that these objects can be treated to the best advantage in 
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presence, when frequent conversations can be mingled with for- 
mal official notes. | 

My correspondence with the minister therefore has been hitherte 
confined to incidental matters not worth troubling you with. 

It is now so fuily believed that the emperor will be here about 
the 10th of November, and it seems so important that something 
of a decisive nature should be communicated to you by the frigate, 
that it is thought best by capt. Hull as well as myself that she 
should first go over to Cowes with Mr. Russel and return to Cher- 
bourg for my despatches for you. 


No. III. 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Barlow to the Secretary of State, 
dated 
. Paris, November 21, 1811. 

On the 9th of this month the duke of Bassano arrived in Paris, 
and signified his arrival by a circular to the foreign ministers here. 
The next day, at one o’clock, I called at his house, having in my 
pocket the note dated the 10th November. 

My intention was, if possible, to have an interview with him 
befcre he should read the note, to prepare his mind on some points 
which, being new to him, might be susceptible of further develope- 
ment than it would be convenient to give in writing. 

Not finding the duke at home, I left the note, inclosing with it 
a written request for an interview after he should have read the 
note. As yet I have no answer, but having met him once since, 
he assured me that a very great press of business occupied him 
every day at St. Cloud. He gave me no other reason for the delay 
thus far, and I have learnt, through other channels, that they are 
discussing in the emperor’s councils of commerce and of state the 
principal points in my note. If this discussion is in good earnest, 
I shall probably have an answer, of some sort, before many days. 


(Inclosed in No. 3.) 
Mr. Barlow to the duke of Bassano, 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Barlow to the duke of Bassano. 
Paris, November 10, 1811. 


For all these considerations and others which I have had the 
honor to explain to your excellency in conversation, I am con- 
fident that I shall urge nothing contrary to the true interests of 
France, when I propose that his, majesty the emperor and king 
should order a prompt and effectual execution of the arrangement 
of the 5th August and 2d of November, in the true and liberal 
spirit in which it was proposed, so that the privations which the 
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United States imposed upon themselves by excluding the produc- 
‘ tions of Great Britain and her dependencies, should as far as circum- 
ie stances will allow be compensated by a free access to those of the 

| continent of Europe, and that they may carry thither such means 
: of purchasing those productions as their own soil and industry, 
" those of other neutral nations, and those of the French colonies, 


will furnish.” 
a «« Should his majesty adopt this principle, the means of arriving 
+ a at the end are so obvious that it will not greatly add to the length 
of this note, if I here point them out. First, let the American 
ships and cargoes now under ‘seizure, capture, or sequestration, 
- and the proceeds of such as have been sold, which are now re- 
served for the party having right, be immediately restored to their 
owners, and they declared free to depart therewith for their country. 
| This article is not intended to embrace any thing but genuine 
al American property as protected by the acknowledged law of na- 
tions.”’ 
ie “© Second. Such property acknowledged to be American, as has 
ie been confiscated and no longer in a state to be restored, will re- 
Es | main to be paid for in some manner the least onerous to the French 
‘ap: treasury, to be determined on by a separate convention.” 
“ Third. A signification of his majesty’s pleasure, if such it be, 

to form anew commercial treaty with the United States, on prin- 
ciples of reciprocity both with respect to the rate of duties (as far 


: as the different nature of the objects of our mutual commerce will 
H permit) and the facility of buying and selling, entering and depart- 

rie ing with such articles as shall be agreed on, the produce of their 
respective countries, colonies, territories and dependencies.” 


“ One principal reason why a system of this kind has been de- 

ferred so long, has doubtless been the difficulty of distinguishing 

American from English property, and of ascertaining the origin 

ef produce: We regret as much as you can the frauds that have 

been committed in this respect; our honor, as well as interest is 

! concerned in suppressing them. We are ready to enact and inflict 

penalties, and agree with the French government on the marks, 
signals and other measures most proper to attain the end.” 

“ | beg your excellency not to consider it improper or indis- 

¥ _ ereet in me to close this note by suggesting a cogent reason for 

desiring as speedy an answer to the principal propositions as the 


i" other weighty concerns of your department will admit. The fri- 
: 1. gate which brought me to France is detained only for this answer. 
a Congress is now beginning its session, and the President wili be 


| anxious to lay before it as early as possible the result of these pro- 

by positions; and it has happened unluckily that my arrival here at 

the moment of the emperor’s departure has already occasioned 
eonsiderable loss of time.” 
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No. IV. 


Extract of a letter from. Mr. Barlow to the Secretary of State. 
Paris, 19th December, 1811. 

“ Since the date of my last, (21st November,) I have had many 
interviews with the minister of foreign relations. I have explained 
several points, and urged every argument for as speedy an answer 
tomy note of the 10th, as its very serious importance would allow. 
He always treats the subject with apparent candor and solicitude, 
seems anxious to gain information, declares that neither he nor the 
emperor had before understood American affairs in the light in 
which they now appear, and always assures me that he is nearly 
ready with his answer. 

“ But he says the emperor’s taking so long a time to consider 
it, and make up his Cecision, is not without reason, for it opens a 
wide field for meditation on very interesting matters. He says the 
emperor has read the note repeatedly and with great attention; that 
he told him the reasoning in it was every where just, and the con- 
clusions undeniable; but to reconcile its principles with his conti- 
nental system presented difficulties not easy to remove. 

“ From what the emperor told me himself at the last diplomatic 
audience and from a variety of hints and other circumstances, re- 
marked among the people about his person, I have been made to 
believe that he is really changing his system relative to our trade, 
and that the answer to my note will be more satisfactory than I 
had at first expected. But the unexpected and unreasonable delay 
has almost discouraged me of late. 

“Tam extremely anxious to despatch the frigate, and had f 
imagined the delay would have been so great, I would not have 
ordered her to return after landing Mr. Russel in England. There 
is however a kind of consolation thus far; the captain writes me 
that had she been ready to sail three weeks ago, the weather has 
been such ever since, that she could not have left the port by this 
time. 

“I hope and am pretty certain now that I shall despatch the 
messenger Mr. Morris, in five or six days at latest. 

“ I send this by a Mr. Odin of Boston by way of England. I have 
given him a passport as bearer of despatches, and he goes by Mor- 
lalx without expense to the United States.” 


No. V. 
Extract of a letter from Mr. Barlow to the Secretary of State. 
Paris, December 31, 1811. 
“T have now the honor to send you the answer of the duke of 


Bassano to my note of the 10th of November, accompanied by a 
triplicate copy of that note. 


“This answer, if understood in its most liberal sense, may 
Vor. IV. App. 
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doubtless be considered full and satisfactory, as a basis for the fu- 
ture commercial relations between the two countries; for we can 
ask nothing better than a perfect reciprecity of advantages in those 
relations. But although an official declaration of the emperor’s in- 
tention and readiness to conclude a treaty on such principles ‘may 
be fairly taken as an adoption of the principles; yet considering 
the irritation of the public mind in the United States, arising from 
recent injuries, and the difficulty with which it can be brought 
to believe in a change of system so suddenly adopted and so vaguely 
announced, I thought it best to obtain, if possible, 2 more precise 
declaration as to certain points which had created so much diffi- 
culty. 

“ Accordingly I asked an interview with the duke for the 28th. 
I went to him on that day with a paper in my hand, of which I 
here inclose a translation. 

“ My intention was to induce him to sign that paper, or the prin- 
ciples which it contained, either in its present or such other form 
as he might deem more consonant with the dignity of his govern- 
ment, such as putting them into the answer toa letter which I 
might write him, if he should think that the most eligible method. 

“* After we had read over the paper together, and I had explain- 
ed the motives of my proposition, he replied that every one of those 
principles was adopted by the emperor and would enter into the 
treaty and therefore it would be useless to announce them in a se- 
parate declaration. I endeavoured to convice him of the advan- 
tages that would result to France as well as to the United States 
from an immediate restoration of confidence among the American 
merchants. The great want of flour in France as well as Spain, 
and the accumulation of French produce perishing on hand for 
want of foreign commerce, were sufficient reasons for seizing the 
first occasion not inconsistent with the emperor’s general system 
for giving activity to neutral capital in the ports of the empire. 

‘‘ He then copied the heads of my paper and said he would lay 
the proposition before the emperor, and give me an answer the 
next day. I did not however get this answer till last night. He then 
invited me to an interview; and, after reading over the paper as 
before, and commenting on every clause, he declared the empe- 
ror’s decision precisely to the following effect. ‘ It is not proper 
for me to sign this declaration; but you may notify it to your go- 
vernment, word for word, as if it were signed; for the principles 
are all adopted, and from this day forward they will be in opera- 
tion. I have given the order to the chief of the customs for what 
concerns his department; the court of prizes is ordered to expedite 
its part of the business, and I shall instruct the consuls to give the 
certificates of origin. But you will observe this regards only the 
produce of the United States. Colonial produce cannot for the pre- 
sent be admitted, even in a French vessel, on a simple certificate 
of origin, without a special license.” 

“Y then desired him to cause one more order to be given from 
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the proper department to the effect of repressing the rapacity of 
privateers. The emperor owed it to his own dignity to order his 
courts to subject, at least to cost and damages, the owners of such 
paivateers as should capture innocent ships without a pretext, a 
business that was long known to be carried on, as well it might be 
under the present system of certain impunity, with the sure pros- 
pect of a great deal of partial plunder, and the hope of an adyan- 
tageous compromise with the claimants. He acknowledged that 
something ought to be done in the case. 

‘* His observation on colonial produce induced me to bring up 
again the subject of special licenses, repeating what I had often 
stated before, the just objection that the president had instructed 
me to insist upon against that system. He said that if the president 
desired it, it should be discontinued; but they had not yet been 
able to find a substitute. He declared to me, as he has often done 
before, that the emperor would do any thing on this subject that 
should be most agreeable to the United States, provided it did not 
open a door to the introduction of English produce. 

‘“« He always insists upon it that the special licenses are a clear 
advantage, as far as they go, tothe commerce and navigation of the 
United States —The system is an extension of favor to them, inas- 
much as it relaxes the principles of the French navigation act, 
which confines the carrying trade of the colonies to French ships. 

“‘ He added that the emperor did not pretend that this was out 
of pure friendship to the Americans. ‘ We have need of coffee 
and sugar. We can get our supply in this way, but if you can point 
out another that shall be more agreeable to the president, with- 
out giving us the produce of English colonies, we shall adopt it.’ 

“ Thus I think, sir, you have the whole idea before you. And I 
should be glad to receive your further instructions on the subject. 

“ Should it be the intention of the president that I should pro- 
ceed in the treaty of commerce, it will be necessary likewise to 
give me instructions as precise as may be on all the essential points 
that you wish to enter into it.” 


(inclosed in No. 5.) 


Translation of a letter from the Duke of Bassano to Mr. Barlow, 
dated 
Paris, 27th December, 1811. 

The undersigned, minister of foreign relations, has laid before 
his majesty, the emperor and king, the note which Mr. Barlow, 
minister plenipotentiary of the United States of America, address- 
ed to him on the 10th of last month. 

If since the revocation of the decrees of Berlin and Milan, the 
commerce between France and the United States has had but lit- 
tle activity, the cause must be sought for in the outrages which 
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the British government bas exercised against the flag of the Uni- 
ted States and against the French flag, and in the cruizes (croz- 
sieres) which it has established on the ocean and on the Mediter- 
ranean, on the coasts of France and on those of America. 

The undersigned has in his bureau a memorandum of a great 
number of American vessels taken at the entrance of the rivers of 
France, and the English papers every day mention that these ves- 
sels are condemned and delivered up to the captors for having 
violated the blockade of 1806, or other orders of the British coun- 
cil. 

Those American vessels which have escaped the enemy, and 
have entered the ports of France, have sold there, merchandise to 
advantage, have taken return cargoes and realized a profit on them, 
notwithstanding the enormous insurance they have been obliged 
to pay on account of the risk they run from British cruizers. 

If the flag of the United States was respected, if it enjoyed the 
rights guaranteed to the navigation of neutrals by the law which 
has existed from time immemorial on this subject, and of which 
the treaty of Utrecht has specially recognized the principles, the 
commerce between the two countries would have its full develope- 
ment, and the relations of the citizens of the United States with 
the empire, would open to their activity sources of considerable 
profit. 

In fact, the tariff of the 5th August established duties which are 
paid by the consumers, and which can have no other influence than 
on the price of the articles. The duties of 200 or 300 per cent. Jaid 
in England on wines, on teas, and on many other articles, for along 
time past, are in like manner, nothing more than duties of con- 
sumption, which have no other effect than to raise the price, with- 
out in any manner injuring the commerce in them. 

The merchants of the United States are not subjected in France 
to any duties or to any obligations that are not equally imposed 
on I’rench commerce, of which they moreover partake all the ad- 
vantages. And whilst in the United States, cargoes imported in 
I’rench vessels pay 10 per cent. more than if they had been impor- 
ted in American vessels, the flag of the United States is treated in 
France as the imperial flag. 

Nevertheless, a treaty of commerce, bottomed on the principle 
of a perfect reciprocity, could not fail to be entirely advantageous 
to both countries. The undersigned is authorized to negotiate, 
conclude, and sign such a treaty. It is with a lively satisfaction, 
that he makes known to the minister plenipotentiary of the Uni- 
ted States, the intentions of his majesty on this important object. 
The United States will be entirely satisfied on the pending ques- 
tions (yuestions actuellesj, and there will be no obstacle to their 
obtaining the advantages they have in view, if they succeed in 
making their flag safe. 

The undersigned has the honor to renew to Mr. Barlow, minis- 
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ter plenipotentiary of the United States, the assurances of his 


high consideration. 
(Signed) THE DUKE OF BASSANO. 


(Inclosed in No. 5.) 


The minister plenipotentiary of the United States, and the un- 
dersigned minister of foreign relations, being respectively autho- 
rized and now ready to negotiate and conclude a treaty of com- 
merce between the two countries, and as several months must 


elapse before such a treaty can be completed and ratified, dur- . 


ing which time their commercial interest may suffer loss from 
the uncertainty now existing in the United States relative to cer- 
tain points that are intended to enter into that treaty: the under- 
signed declares it to be the emperor’s pleasure that in this interval 
the commerce of the United States in their own produce and that 
of the French colonies shall be free in his ports: That is to say, 
the formalities necessary to prove the property and origin of the 
goods shall be as simple and expeditious as the nature of the cases 
will permit. 

No cause whatever shall warrant the capture or detention of an 
_American vessel at sea, or her seizure in a French port, or in any 
other port, by French authority, but a well grounded suspicion of 
forgery in her papers. 

No other papers shall be required but the passport and clear- 
ance by the American authorities, and a certificate of origin by a 
French consul; and the French consuls in the United States are 
ordered to give such certificates. 

His majesty will cause the liberation of all the remaining ships 
and cargoes now in his ports belonging to American citizens, as 
fast as the necessary inquiries now going on shall prove them to 
be such. 


(Inclosed in No. 5.) 


Translation of a letter from the Duke of Bassano to Mr. Barlow, 
dated 
SIR, Paris, 21st December, 1811. 


I have the honour to announce to you that his majesty the em- 
peror, by a decision of the 12th of this month, has ordered to be 
placed at the disposition of their government 23 Americans, whom 
the town of Dantzic had by mistake comprised in a levy of sailors 
it had to furnish to France. These sailors had been sent to Ant- 
werp, and afterwards to Rochefort; and these successive removals 
having rendered impracticable the immediate proof of their citi- 
zenship, every decision on that subject was necessarily deferred. 
The usage is to deliver to the nearest consul those who are claimed 
by his government. Therefore, the twenty-three American sailors 
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could not be sent directly from Rochefort to Cherburg, as you de- 
sired; but the minister of marine has directed the maritime prefect 
of Rochefort to have them struck off the rolls, and to send 
them to Rochelle, there to be put at the disposition of the consul 
of the United States. 

I hasten, sir, to apprize you of this, and I have the honor to re- 
new the assurance of my high consideration. 


(Signed) THE DUKE OF BASSANO. 
No. VI.* 
Mr. Barlow to the Secretary of State. 
SIR, Paris, January 4th, 1812. 


Though Mr. Morris has been gone 36 hours, I send this by the 
mail to take its chance of reaching Cherbourg before the sailing 
of the frigate, just to say that Mr. Biddle, the messenger by the 
Hornet, has reached me. I have scarcely had time to open the 
packets, but shall lose no time in obeying your instructions as far 
as I am able, as soon as I find what they are; and I hope not to de- 
tain the Hornet after her return from England. 

With great respect and attachment, 
your obedient servant, 


J. BARLOW. 
TRANSLATION. 
Copy of a letter from the Duke of Bassano to Mr. Barlow. 
SIR, Paris, 8th January, 1812. 


You did me the honor to apprize me on the 15th December, 
that a certain number of Americans, making part of the crews of 
different vessels captured and carried into our ports, found them- 
selves detained in France as prisoners of war. Evidence taken on 
their persons, and on board the vessels in which they served, de- 
notes that eight among them have been seized under a neutral 
flag. Those named Joel Wicker, Judah Swift, Herman Dicken- 
son, served on board the American ship Friendship; Littleton Ad- 
dison, William Banks, Martin Kelly, Richard Miller, belonged 
to the American ship Spanish Lady; and John Beadley, to the Pap- 
penburgh vessel the Catharine. 

His majesty the emperor, upon the report which I have pre- 
sented to him, has ordered that these eight seamen, whatever may 
have been the causes of the capture of their vessels, be placed at 
the disposition of their government. 

The ancient decisions applicable to all seamen making part of 
the crew ef an enemy vessel, whatever may be their citizenship, 
| nationalité| do not permit to be extended to American seamen; 


* Not Numbered by Mr. Barlow. 
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found under such circumstances, the friendly measure of which 
I have the honor to inform you. Accept, Sir, the assurances of my 
high consideration, &c. kc. 


(Signed) THE DUKE OF BASSANO. 
No. VI. 
Extract ofa letter from Mr. Barlow to the Secretary of State, 
dated 


Paris, January 28, 1812. 

“In consequence of the note of the minister of foreign relations 
(of which I had the honor of sending you a copy by the frigate, 
and now send another copy) announcing that he was authorized to 
negotiate and sign a treaty of commerce, on principles of perfect 
reciprocity, I had some personal conferences with him on the na- 
ture of those principles. I then drew up the project of a treaty and 
sent it to him on the 17th instant. 

“] have reason to presume that in a short time, say three or 
four weeks, the work may be finished and the treaty ready to be 
submitted to the president. This being a matter of so much impor- 
tance in itself, so essential, when finished, to have it despatched as 
soon as possible, by the safest and swiftest conveyance, and so im- 
probable that at the time contemplated I shall be able to find any 
such conveyance, but by a public ship, that I have concluded to 
detain the Hornet. 

“ Having ventured on this resolution, I am now anxious to im- 
part it to you, with the copies above mentioned, as soon as possi- 
ble, and for this purpose I send the Hornet with this despatch to 
England, desiring Mr. Russell to forward it with such expedition 
and safety as may be in his power, as none can be had at present 
from this country. 

“ The affair of the Acastus now terminated will be at ieast one 
more proof that the obnoxious decrees are in good faith annulled. 

“ The ship Acastus, captain Cottle, loaded with tobacco, and 
bound from Norfolk to Tonningen, was boarded by an English fri- 
gate, and afterwards taken by a French privateer, and brought into 
Fecamp, forthe fact of having been thus boarded. Assoon as theem- 
peror was informed of this by my letter of the 2d December to the 
duke of Bassano, he ordered the ship and cargo to be restored to 
her owner, all which I have had the honor to state to you, avd I 
now state it to Mr. Russell.” 


No. VII. 
Extract of a letter from Mr. Barlow to the Secretary of State, 
dated 


Paris, February 8th, 1812. 
‘‘ Having an opportunity to send to London, which cannot be 
entively relied upon for safety, I shall do little more than send you 
a copy of my last despatch. 
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“ Since its date I have had several conversations with the mi- 
nister of foreign relations relative to the progress of the treaty. 
He is at work upon it, and probably in good earnest; but the dis- 
cussions with Russia, and the other affairs of this continent, give 
him and the emperor so much occupaticn, that I cannot count 
upon their getting on very fast with ours. 

‘¢ But he endeavours to assure me that it shall not suffer much 
delay, and that most of the essential points that I insist upon will 
be agreed to. These declarations, however, are not sufficiently 
precise to be relied on. 

“The Hornet sailed from Cherbourg the first of February, and 
may be expected back in a very few days.” ) 


No. VIII. 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Barlow to the Secretary of State, 
dated 
March 3d, 1812. 


*“ The Hornet returned to Cherbourg, the second time, about 
the 15th February, where she yet remains, and where I am under 
the painful necessity of detaining her still longer, or of sending 
her home without the treaty. The alternative is disagreeable, but 
I do not hesitate, under all circumstances, to detain her. It is in 
the hope that we shall bring the affair to a conclusion in time for 
her to arrive with the treaty before congress will adjourn. 

*“ Be assured that I spare no pains and omit no argument in 
urging forward this business. 

“ Mr. Russell has written me again for additional proofs of the 
removal of the decrees. I have the honor to inclose to you a copy 
of my answer to him of yesterday, which I shall send by the same 
ship that takes this despatch (the Neptune, for New-York). The 
captain, Hopkins, has promised to put the messenger, Mr. Frean, 
of South Carolina, on shore in England, without expense to the 
government.” 


(Inclosed in No. 8.) 
Mr. Bartow to Mr. Russell. 
| March 2d, 1812. 


It seems from a variety of documents that I have seen, and 
among others the decision of Sir William Scott, in the case of the 
ship Fox, that the British government requires more proof of the 
effectual revocation by the French government of the Berlin and 
Milan decrees. Though it is not easy to perceive what purpose 
such additional proof is to answer, either for obtaining justice or 
for showing why it is refused, yet I herewith send you a few cases 
in addition to what haye already been furnished. 
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Among these, I believe you will find such as will touch every 
point that was contemplated in those decrees, to prove them ail to 
have been removed If not, and still further proof after this should 
be deemed necessary, I can doubtless furnish it; for the subject is 
not exhausted, though your patience may be. 

Ist. The schooner Fly, Adams, of and from New-York, loaded 
with cotton, sugar and coffee, bound to St. Petersburgh, taken by 
an English cruizer and carried into Cowes, thence released, came 
into Havre, declared the facts as above, entered, sold her cargo, 
reloaded with French goods, and departed without molestation. 

2d. The brig Ann Maria, of and from New-York, D. Campbell, 
master, bound to a port in France, loaded with potash, cotton, 
staves, put into Falmouth, then came to Morlaix, entered, sold, 
bought, reloaded, and departed, as above. 

3d. The ship Neptune, Hopkins, bound from London to Charles- 
ton, in ballast, taken, brought into Dieppe, restored by a decree of 
the emperor, and departed again in ballast. 

4th. Ship Marquis de Someruelos, with indigo, fish, cotton, 
bound to Civita Vecchia, boarded by a British frigate, arrived at 
her port, declared the fact, entered, sold, and is now reloading for 
the United States. 

5th. Ship Phoebe, from Boston to Civita Vecchia, colonial pro- 
duce, boarded as above, arrived, entered, sold, and is now reload- 
ing for departure. 

6th. Ship Recovery, of Boston, with pepper, boarded, arrived, 
entered, and treated as above at the same place; now selling her 
cargo. 

7th. Brig Star, bound to Naples, with colonial produce, taken 
and carried into Toulon, for having touched at Gibraltar, under 
pretence of a violation of the decrees, and restored by the empe- 
ror, on the express ground that the decrees no longer existed, as 
applicable to the United States. 

It would be wrong to allege that any of these vessels were pro- 
tected be special licenses. In the first place, only three of the seven 
had licenses; those were the Fly, the Phoebe, and the Recovery. 
Secondly, it is well known that licenses are not and never were 
given as protections against the effects of those decrees. The ob- 
ject of the licenses given to vessels of the United States is dis- 
tinctly defined to be merely to guard against false papers, and to 
prove the regularity of the voyage. They are used only ior colonial 
produce, and not at all for the produce of the United States; and 
we see in every instance, that a vessel loaded wholly with produce 
of the United States, or in ballast, is respected by the government, 
here. At least I know it has been so, in every instance, since my 
arrival in September last; and there have been, I doubt not, thirty 
or forty such vessels in France within that period. But a vessel 
loaded with colonial produce and sailing without a license, would 
be certainly confiscated, whether she had violated the supposed de- 
crees or not. Indeed, the regulation about licenses is not a mari- 
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time regulation, and it has nothing to do with neutral rights. It is, 
strictly speaking, a relaxation of the French navigation act, in fa- 
vor of such particular persons as obtain them, to enable such per- 
sons to bring goods of an origin foreign to the United States 
into France. 

It is the same as if a vessel of the United States should, by a 
special relaxation of the English navigation act, obtain a license 
to bring Brazil sugars, or French wines into England. Such a li- 
cense would surely not be considered as a breach on the part of 
England, of our neutral rights, neither would it be a breach of such 
rights to configcate our vessels carrying such articles into Eng- 
land without a license. The violation of the navigation law, either 
of France or England, is not a neutral right, and therefore the 
punishment of such violation is not a breach of neutral right. 

I have taken the liberty to be thus particular on this head, be- 
cause in several instances, during the discussion with the minis- 
ters of the British government, I have seen a disposition in them 
to confound with the French maritime decrees not only this affair 
of special licenses, but several regulations merely fiscal and mu- 
nicipal, bearing no relation to neutral rights, or to the decrees in 
question. 

1 will terminate this statement by repeating the solemn declara- 
tion that I made to you in my letter to you of the 30th January, 
(and there is no impropriety in the repetition, since a greater 
length of time has given a wider scope to the declaration) that 
since my arrival in September last, there has not been a single in- 
stance of the application of the Berlin and Milan decrees to an 
American vessel or cargo, and that I have not heard of their hay- 
ing been so applied since the first of November, 1810, though many 
instances have occurred within that period, in which they must 
have been so applied, had they been in vigor. 

It is. difficult to conceive, probably impossible to procure, and 
certainly insulting to require, a mass of evidence more positive 
than this, or more conclusive to every unprejudiced mind. 


(Signed) JOEL BARLOW. 


Copy of a letter from Mr. Barlow to the Duke of Bassano, dated 
March 12, 1812. 


The undersigned, minister plenipotentiary of the United States, 
has the honor to transmit, here inclosed, to his excellency the duke 
of Bassano, minister of foreign relations, copies of the protests of 
Thomas Holden, master of the American brig Dolly, of New-York, 
and Stephen Bayard, master of the American ship Telegraph, of 
New York, by which his excellency will learn that these vessels 
have been met with at sea, by his imperial and royal majesty’s 
ships, the Medusa, capt. Raoel, and the Nymph, capt. Plassaw; 
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who after having plundered them of a part of their cargoes, des- 
troyed the remainder by burning the ships. 

It is a painful task to the undersigned to be obliged so frequently 
to call the attention of his excellency to such lawless depredations. 
It appears to him, that in the whole catalogue of outrages on the 
part of the cruizers of the belligerents, of which the United States 
have such great and just reasons to complain, there are none more 
vexatious and reprehensible than this. 

Upon what ground can such spoliations be justified? Will it be 
alleged that the destruction of these vessels was necessary in or- 
der to prevent their carrying information to the enemy, and there- 
by endanger the safety of these frigates upon a trackless ocean? 
This would be a poor defence. After boarding these peaceful tra- 
ders, they might easily have laid their course south, when they 
intended to go north. They could even have maintained their as- 
sumed character of British ships, under which it seems they be- 
gan the commission of these flagrant acts, and thus have Ervvented 
ali information of their cruizing in those latitudes. 

But it appears that plunder and not safety was the object for 
which they have thus disgraced the imperial flag. For his excel- 
lency will probably have learnt from Brest, where the frigates en- 
tered, that the twenty boxes of spices and other articles taken 
from the Telegraph, were smuggled on shore, and, it is said, were 
sold for the benefit of the equipage of the Medusa. 

Thus is the property of citizens of the United States seized, 
condemned and sold by officers of the imperial navy, who became 
at once captors, judges and vendors of the property of unoffending 
neutrals. Such disgraceful violations of every principle on which 
nations consent to live in peace, ought never to go unpunished, 
and surely in this case they will not. 

The undersigned, therefore, most earnestly calls on his excel- 
lency, the minister of foreign relations, as the official guardian of 
public right, to lay a statement of this outrage before his majesty 
in such a point of view as shall produce a speedy compensation to 
the captains Holden and Bayard, and the owners of the ships and 
cargoes, for the losses they have sustained; and his majesty will 
doubtless take measures to avenge the dignity and signalize the 
justice of his government by punishing such a crime in a manner 
to prevent its repetition. 

The valuation of the Dolly and her cargo, and the Telegraph 
and her cargo, is herewith inclosed; the delay in obtaining these 
valuations has retarded for some weeks the presentation of this 
letter; and the undersigned cannot but indulge the hope that his 
excellency will now give as early attention to the whole of the case 
as its importance manifestly demands. 

The undersigned begs his excellency, &c. kc. 

(Signed) JOEL BARLOW. 
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No. IX, 
Extract of a letter from Mr. Barlow to the Secretary of State, 
dated 


Paris, March 15, 1812. 

“‘T have scarcely been able to get an interview with the duke of 
Bassano for the last 15 days, though he has appointed several. He 
has disappointed me in most of them, and I am sure with reluc- 
tance. Last evening I obtained a short audience, in which he de- 
clared that his great work of this continent was now finished, and 
he would be able after to-morrow to devote himself very much to 
the treaty with the United States, till it should be completed. And 
I left him rather with the hope than the full expectation, that he 
will have it in his power to keep his promise.” 


No. IX. 


Exiract of a letter from Mr. Bariow to the Secretary of State, 
dated 


Paris, March 16, 1812. 


‘‘ Since I had the honor of writing to you yesterday, the Moni- 
teur has come out with the Senatus Consultum of which I spoke. 
This I now inclose. This despatch goes by a safe hand for Bor- 
deaux, there to be confided to some passenger to go by one of our 
fast sailing schooners. You will notice that the minister, in his re- 
port, says nothing particular of the United States, and nothing 
more precise than heretofore of the revocation of the decrees. 

“This furnishes an additional motive for using all my efforts to 
ret the treaty through, carrying with it an unequivocal stipula- 
tion that shall lay that question to rest. Its importance is surely 
sufficient to warrant my detaining the Hornet. 

“ ‘lhe emperor did not like the bill we have seen before con- 
gress for admitting English goods contracted for before the non- 
importation law went into operation. 

“1 was questioned by the duke of Bassano on the bill, with a 
good deai of point, when it first appeared, and 1 gave such clear and 
decided explanations, as I thought at the time, would remove all un- 
easiness. But I have since heard that the emperor is not well satis- 
fied. If congress had applied its relieving hand to individual cases 
only, and on personal petitions, it would have exciied no suspicion. 

*‘ In consequence of my repeated remonstrances in cases of con- 
demnation of American cargoes, on frivolous or false pretences, I 
think the career is somewhat arrested, and they now show a disposi- 
tion to revise the judgments. The Betsey, the Ploughboy, and the 
Ant, are ordered for revision. The Bellisarius is in progress, and is 
likely to be liberated, as you will learn by the correspondence I 
now have the honor to inclose respecting that case.” 

Nors. Mr. Barlow’s letters of the 15th and 16th of March, are 
both marked No. 9 by him. 
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(Inclosed in No. 9, of the 16th March.) 
Copy ofa letter from Mr. Barlow to the Duke of Bassano, dated 
MY LORD, 6th February, 1812. 


I understand that the brig Bellisarius, of New York, capt. Lock- 
wood, and her cargo is about to be confiscated, after report made 
to his majesty, because this vessel and her cargo are liable to the 
decree of Milan of the 17th December, 1807. 

As I know positively that this American vessel left New York 
the 17th of June, 1811, seven months after the revocation of the 
decrees of Milan and Berlin, laden with permitted articles the firo- 
duce of the soil of the United States,1 am unable to account for this 
decision, without attributing it to an error of date committed in 
the report, in which it is possible that the year 1810, has beer 
taken for the year 1811. 

I take the liberty, therefore, to submit this remark to your ex- 
cellency, weil persuaded, if there has been an error in the report, 
the justice of his majesty will order a revision of the affair. 

I pray your excellency, &c. &c. 
(Signed) JOEL BARLOW. 


(Inclosed in No. 9, of the 16th March.) 


Translation of a letter from the Duke of Bassano to Mr. Barlow, 
dated 4 
SIR, Paris, 15th March, 1812. 

I have had the honor of informing you that the case of the ship 
Bellisarius was terminated, and that I had advised the minister of 
commerce of the intentions of his majesty. 

It having been ascertained on the first examination of this affair, 
that the ownership (/e four compte) of a great part of the cargo 
was not proved; and this irregularity, as well as the insufficiency 
of the papers on board, being a formal contravention of the rules 
of navigation generally adopted and established, at all times, the 
decision to which this part of the cargo might be liable had at 
first extended beyond it. 

But on a circumstantial report which I had the honor of pre- 
senting to the emperor, his majesty, who likes to carry into the 
examination of all the affairs on which you address me, friendly 
dispositions, has ordered that the different questions which were 
submitted to him should be separated, to the end that a decision 
may be had in the first place on those which present themselves 
under the most favorable aspect. 

In consequence, sit, the vessel and the part of the cargo of which 
the ownership (le four compte) is proven, will be given up to the 
proprietors; and as to the other articles of the cargo, which are 
not accompanied with the same kind of proof, the necessary time 
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and facilities will be given to establish the fact of their being 
American property, conformably to the ancient rules. 


Accept, sir, the assurance cf my high consideration. 
(Signed) THE DUKE OF BASSANO. 


No. X. 
Extracts of a letter from Mr. Barlow to Mr. Monroe. 
. Paris, April 22, 1812. 

‘Tam obliged at last to dismiss the Hornet, without the expect- 
ed treaty, which I should have regretted more than I do if your 
despatches, which I have had the honor to receive by the Wasp, 
had not somewhat abated my zeal in that work.” 

“It really appeared to me, that the advantages of such a treaty 
as I have sketched would be very great; and especially if it could 
be concluded soon.” 

“ It is true that our claims of indemnity for past spoliations should 
be heard, examined and satisfied; which operation should precede 
the new treaty or go hand in hand with it. This is dull work, hard 
to begin, and difficult to pursue.” “ I urged it a long time without 
the effect even of an oral answer. But lately they have consented 
to give it a discussion; and the minister assures me that something 
shall be done to silence the complaints, and on principles that he 
says ought to be satisfactory.” 

« Tyshall not venture to detain the Wasp more than two or three 
weeks; and I hope by that time to have something decisive to 
forward by her.” 

“ From some expressions in your letters, I am in hopes of re- 
ceiving soon seme more precise instructions on these subjects. 

“ My communication with England by Morlaix, is almost en- 
tirely cut off. It is not so easy to send to London, unless by one of 
eur own public ships, as it is to the United States. I now send 
your despatches and my own to Mr. Russell, by a messenger in 
the Hornet, whom I shall desire capt. Lawrence to put on shore or 
into a pilot-boat on the coast of England. 

“ This messenger, with Mr. Biddle, will leave Paris this night 


tor Cherbourg, where the Hornet is ready to receive them.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


BETWEEN MR, FOSTER AND MR. MONROE, kc. 


Letter from the British Minister to the Secretary of State, with Mr. 
Monroe’s Refily to the same; and a Corresfiondence between the 
Secretary of State and Mr. Russel; with"sundry Communications 
Srom the American Charge d’ Affaires at Bondon. June \st, 1812. 
Printed by order of the Senate of the United States. 


Mr. Foster to Mr. Monroe. 
SIR, Washington, April 15th, 1812. 

I HAVE the honour to acquaint you, that, in addition to those 
seamen belonging to his majesty’s hired armed ketch Gleaner, 
mentioned in my representation to you of the 30th ultimo, who 
lately received protection in the violation of their engagements, or 
were seduced from the service of his majesty by citizens of the 
United States, I have since been informed by lieutenant Green, 
her commander, of another subject of his majesty. who was also 
induced to leave his majesty’s service, in consequence of encou- 
ragement to that effect from the inhabitants of Annapolis. 

Such instances, sir, of improper attempts made on the part of 
citizens of the United States to deprive his majesty’s ships, even 
when employed in the diplomatic intercourse between the two 
countries, of their seamen, will serve in conjunction with many 
others in my power to quote, and perhaps in your remembrance, 
to show, that if the United States have reason at times to complain 
of irregularities in his majesty’s officers, in undesignedly taking 
their seamen, mistaking them for their own, we have occasionally 
also reason to make complaint of our seamen engaged on national 
service, and known as British subjects, being seduced from their 
allegiance by the citizens of the United States with circumstances 
of aggravation and insult highly irritating. 

Although, sir, it has unfortunately not as yet been found practi- 
cable by our governments to agree to such arrangements as might 
preclude the possibility of events taking place so calculated to pro- 
duce vexation on either side, I cannot however but hope .that the 
government of the United States may find some means to prevent 
a recurrence of similar irregularities on the part of their citizens; 
and I assure you, sir, that, as hitherto, so at all times, whenever 
you claim any persons on board any of his majesty’ s ships as na- 
tive American citizens, no exertion shall be wanting on my part 
to procure their discharge; and I will add, that it would afford me 
very high satisfaction to be now furnished by you with a list ofall 
those whom you can claim as such, in order that I might use every 
effort in my power to obtain their immediate release. 

You need not I am sure, sir, be reminded by me of the prompt 
attention which has invariably been given by his majesty’s com- 
manding officer on the Halifax station, to the reclamations tn simi- 
lar cases, which I have transmitted since my arrival in the United 
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States to him in your name, nor of the readines with which he has 
given directions when practicable for their being instantaneously 


discharged. I have the honour, &c. 
(Signed) AUG. J. FOSTER. 
r. Monroe to Mr, Foster. 
SIR, Department of State, May 30th, 1812. 


Having had the honour to confer with you soon after the date 
of your letter of April 15, relative to a deserter from his Britannic 
majesty’s ship of war the Gleaner, it is unnecessary to repeat here 
the remarks which I then made on that subject. I shall only ob- 
serve that none of the men who deserted from that vessel had any 
encouragement to do it, from the constituted authorities of the 
United States, or of the state of Maryland. If they received such © 
encouragement from any of our citizens, it is a cause of regret; 
but it is an act not cognizable by our laws any more than it is pre- 
sumed to be by those of Great Britain. 

It is proper to state that a similiar desertion took place last year 
from an American frigate in an English port, in which no redress 
was afforded. It was the more remarkable as the deserter took re- 
fuge on board a British ship of war, the commander of which re- 
fused to surrender him on being requested to do so. 

Your proffered exertions to procure the discharge of native 
American citizens, from on board British ships of war, of which 
you desire a list, has not escaped attention. 

It is impossible for the United States to discriminate between 
their native and naturalized citizens, nor ought your government 
to expect it, as it makes no such discrimination itself. There is in 
this office a list of several thousand American seamen who have 
been impressed into the British service, for whose release applica- 
tions have, from time to time, been already made. Of this list a 
copy shall be forwarded you, to take advantage of any good offices 
you may be able to render. I have, &c. 

(Signed) JAS. MONROE. 


Mr. Monroe to Mr. Russel. 
SIR, Department of State, July 27th, 1811. 

This letter will be delivered to you by Mr. Barlow, who is ap- 
pointed to represent the United States at Paris, as their minister. 
plenipotentiary. You will deliver to him the papers in your pos- 
session, and give him all the information in your power, relative 
to our affairs with the French government. 

The president has instructed me to communicate to you his ap- 
probation of your conduct in the discharge of the duties which de- 
volved on you as charge d’affaires at Paris, after the departure of 
general Armstrong, which I execute with pleasure. As an evi- 
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dence of his confidence and favourable disposition, he has appoint- 
ed you to the same trust in London, for which I inclose you a 
commission. It is hoped that it may suit your convenience to re- 
pair to that court, and to remain there till a minister shall be ap- 
pointed, which will be dune as soon as the congress convenes. The 
frigate which takes Mr. Barlow to France will pass on to some 
port in Holland, to execute a particular instruction from the secre- 
tary of the treasury relative to our debt in that country. She will 
then return to France, and take you to such English port as 
may be most convenient to you. 

Your services in France will have given you such knowledge of 
your duties at London, that I shail not go into detail in this com- 
munication respecting them. It is wished and expected that you 
and Mr. Barlow will communicate fully on the subject of your re- 
spective duties, and co-operate together in the measures which are 
deemed necessary to promote the just objects of the United States 
with the countries in which you will respectively represent them. 

You will receive a copy of the notes of Mr. Foster on several im- 
portant topics, and my answers to them; particularly on the British 
orders in council, the possession taken by the United States of cer- 
tain parts of West Florida, and the late encounter between the 
United States’ frigate the President and the British sloop of war 
the Little Belt. It is hoped that the British government will pro- 
ceed to revoke its orders in council, and thus restore, in all re- 
spects, the friendly relation which would be so advantageous to 
both countries. ‘The papers relative to West Florida show the 
ground on which that question rests. The affair of the Little Belt 
cannot excite much feeling, as it is presumed, in England: the 
chase was begun by the British captain—he fired the first shot 
and the first broadside; to which it may be added, that the occur- 
rence took place near our coast, which is sometimes infested by 
vessels from the West Indies, without commissions, and even for 
piratical purposes. It seems to be a right inseparable from the 
sovereignty of the United States to ascertain the character and na- 
tion of the vessels which hang on their coast. An inquiry is order- 
ed into commodore Rodgers’ conduct, at his request, for the pur- 
pose of establishing all the facts appertaining to this occurrence. 

You will be allowed an outfit for Paris, and half an outfit to take 
you to London. 

Should you by any circumstance be unable to proceed to Lon- 
don, which would be a cause of regret, you will be so good as to 
transmit, by a special messenger, the papers forwarded for you to 
Mr. Smith, who in that event, will remain there. 

You will receive inclosed a letter to Mr. Smith, to be delivered 
to him in case you go to London; as it wished that your removal to 
London should not be imputed to a want of due respect for him. 

I have the honour, &c. &c. 
Jonathan Russell, esq. ce. JAMES MONROE. 

Vou. IV. App. 
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_ Extract of a letter from the Secretary of State to Mr, Russell, 
dated, | 


Department of State, Nov. 27, 1811. 


“ I had lately the honour to transmit to you a copy of the Pre- 
sident’s message to congress at the commencement of the session, 
and of the documents which accompanied it, so far as they were 
then printed. In the papers now sent, you will receive a complete 
copy of that highly interesting communication. | 

*‘ You will see by these documents the ground which has been 
taken by the executive, in consequence of the new ground taken 
by Great Britain. The orders in council are considered as war on 
our commerce, and to continue till the continental market is 
opened to British products, which may not be, pending the present 
war in Europe. The United States cannot allow Great Britain to 
regulate their trade, nor can they be content with a trade to Great 
Britain only, whose markets are already surcharged with their 
productions. 

“ The United States are therefore reduced to the dilemma either 
of abandoning their commerce, or of resorting to other means 
more likely to obtain a respect for their rights. Between these al- 
ternatives, there can be little cause for hesitation. 

“It will be highly satisfactory to learn that a change in the poli- 
cy of Great Britain shall have taken place, and it is expected that 
you will avail yourself of every opportunity, and particularly of the 
return of this vessel, to communicate the most full and correct in- 
formation on the subject. 

“The Hornet will land a messenger in France who takes: de- 
spatches to our minister in Paris, after which she will proceed to 
England and land there a messenger with despatches to you. It 
is desired you will hurry her return to France with the greatest 
expedition possible, from whence she will hasten to the United 
States.” 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Russell to the Secretary of State, 
dated 


London, 22d Nov. 1811. 


‘‘ | have the honour to inform you that I reached London on the 
i2th of this Month, and on the 15th waited on the Marquis Wel- 
lesley, in pursuance to his appointment. His lordship said it was 
very uncertain when he should be able to present me to the prince 
regent, as his royal highness had the day before met with an acci- 
dent at Oatlands which might prevent his return to town for some 
time. 

“ Qur conversation was of a very general character, and did not 
embrace with precision any of the questions in agitation between 
the two countries. His lerdship once observed, that he hoped, in 
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the course of five or six weeks, we might have some amicable 
discussion with each other. 

‘ Until | am otherwise instructed, I shall confine myself here 
to the exercise of the ordinary duties of the legation. After the 
proof which has been already produced of the revocation of the 
French decrees, it would probably do no good for me to make a 
statement on that subject, especially, as | have nothing new to of- 
fer. Enough has already been said to convince those who were not 
predisposed to resist conviction. 

“ The Constitution left Portsmouth on the 21st instant for Cher- 
bourg.” 


Extract of a Letter from Mr. Russell to the Secretary of State. 
London, 25d Dec. 1811. 
“ Since I wrote you on the 22d ult. nothing new in relation to 
the United States has occurred here. 
“ Every thing remains in doubt with regard to a change of minis- 
ters, and much more so with regard to a change of measures. 
-“T have not heard from Mr. Barlow since I left France, and do 
not know if the Constitution has yet left that country. 
“ The newspapers which I transmit you herewith, contain the 
late occurrences, and to those I beg leave to refer you.” 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Russell, Charge d’ Affairs of the Uni- 
ted States at London, to the Secretary of State, dated 
London, 10th Jan. 1812. 

“ Mr. Tayloe, the messenger by the United States’ ship Hor- 
net, arrived in town on the 3d of this month, and delivered your 
despatches. I regret that I have nothing of a satisfactory nature 
to communicate to you in return, relative toa change of system 
here. I have detained Mr. Tayloe a few days, as the opening of 
parliament, and the early debates, might indicate the spirit, and de- 
velope the views of the ministry with regard to us. 

‘‘] have announced to the marquis Wellesley that the messen- 
ger will leave London on the 14th inst.; and while I offered to take 
charge of any despatches which his lordship might wish to trans- 
mit by him, I availed myself of the occasion, to state the high sa- 
tisfaction it would afford me to be able to communicate to the 
American government, by the same opportunity, the repeal, or 
such modification of the orders in council, violating the rights of 
the United States, as would remove the great obstacle to free in- 
tercourse and perfect harmony between the two countries. I do 
not, however, flatter myself that this suggestion will produce any 
effect.” 
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Extract of a letter from Mr. Russell to Mr. Monroe, dated 
London, Jan. 14, 1812. 

«“ Since I had the honour to address you via Liverpool on the 
10th of this month, I have received no communication from this 
government. 

“ The expectation of a change of ministry, which was confident- 
ly entertained a few weeks since, appears to have vanished, and a 
hope of the extinguishment of the orders in council is very much 
diminished.” 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Russell to the Secretary of State, 
dated 


London, Jan. 14, 1812. 


“‘} have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your two let- 
ters of the 27th of November last. 

“It would have afforded me the highest satisfaction to have been 
able to communicate to you, by the return of the Hornet, the revo- 
cation of the orders in council: hitherto, however, there has been 
exhibited here no disposition to repeal them.” 


Copiy of a letter from Mr. Russell to the Secretary of State, dated 
' SIR, London, Jan. 14, 1812. 

I lament that it is not in my power to announce to you, by the 
return of Mr. Tayloe, the adoption of a system here towards the 
United States more just and reasonable than that of which we now 
complain. No intimation has been given to me of an intention to 
abandon the offending orders in council. I have not hitherto made 
any representation in regard to these orders, and if they are to be 
persisted in, as Mr. Foster deciares, not only until the Berlin and 
Milan decrees be entircly abrogated, but until we compel the French 
government to admit usin France with the manufactures and pro- 
duce of Great Britain and her colonies, it must be useless to say 
any thing upon the subject. The revolting extravagance of these 
pretensions is too manifest to be the subject of argument, and the 
very attempt to reason them down would admit that they are not 
too absurd for refutation. 

Should Mr. Barlow furnish me with any new evidence of the 
discontinuance of the French edicts, so far as they were in dero- 
gation of our rights, I shall present it to this government, and once 
more (however unnecessary it may appear) afford it an opportunity 
of revoking its orders, which can no longer be pretended to rest 
on our acquiescence in decrees of its enemy, from the unrighteous 
operation of which we are specially exempted. I have, &c. 

(Signed) JONA. RUSSELL. 
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Mr. Russell to Mr. Monroe. 
SIR, London, January 22, 1812, 


Yesterday I understood the case of the Female, one of the ves- 
sels captured under the orders in council, came to trial before Sir 
William Scott. He rejected a motion for time to produce evidence 
of the revocation of the Berlin and Milan decrees in relation to the 
United States, and suggested that there would be a question of 
law, if such revocation, when shown, would be considered by the 
British government as sufficient to require the repeal of the orders 
in council. At any rate, that he was bound to consider these or- 
ders to be in force until their repeal should be notified to him by 
this government. The Female was condemned. 

I have the honour, &c. &c. 

(Signed) JONA. RUSSELL. 

Hon. James Monroe, &c. &c. &e. 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Russell to the Secretary of State, 
dated 
London, January 25, 1812. 

«‘ Since I had the honour to address you on the 14th instant, by 
the Hornet, I have received no communication either from 
Washington or Paris. 

‘‘ The Hornet did not leave Cowes until the 18th, owing I pre- 
sume, to the indisposition of the captain, whom I[ understand to 
have been very ill. I dismissed Mr. Vayloe here on the 14th.” 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Russell to Mr. Monroe, dated, 
London, February 3, 1812, 

* Since I had the honour to address you, on the 25th ultimo, I 
have received your communications of the 20th December, through 
the good offices of Mr. Foster. 

“ While I lament the necessity, as I most sincerely do, of the 
course indicated by the proceedings of congress; yet it is gratify- 
ing to learn that it will be pursued with vigor and unanimity. I am 
persuaded that this government has presumed much on our weak- 
ness and divisions, and that it continues to believe that we have 
not energy and union enough to make efficient war. 

“‘ | have this moment learnt that the Hornet has returned from 
Cherbourg to Cowes, and I understand by a letter from the consul 
there, that there is a Mr. Porter on board with despatches from 
Mr. Barlow for this legation; but he has not yet made his appear- 
ance here. 1 am obliged to close this letter without waiting for 
him, as I understand the next post may not arrive at Liverpool in 
season for the Orbit.” 
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Cofiy of a letter from Mr. Russell to the Secretary of State, dated 
SIR, London, 9th February, 1812. 


I have the honour to transmit to you inclosed, a copy of a letter, 
dated 29th ult. from Mr. Barlow, and a copy of the note in which 
I yesterday communicated that letter to the Marquis Wellesley. 

Although the proof of the revocation of the French decrees con- 
tained in the letter of Mr. Barlow, is, when taken by itself, of no 
very conclusive character, yet it ought, when connected with that 
previously exhibited to this government, to be admitted as satis- 
factorily establishing that revocation; and in this view [ have 
thought it to be my duty to present it here. 

I have the honour to be, &c. &c. 
(Signed) JONA. RUSSELL. 


(Inclosed in Mr. Russell’s of February 9th, 1812.) 
Mr. Russell to the Marquis Wellesley. 
MY LORD, London, 8th February, 1812. 


I have the honour herewith to hand to your lordship a copy of a 
letter addressed to me, on the 29th of last month, by Mr. Barlow, 
the American minister at Paris. 

I have felt some hesitation in communicating this letter to your 
lordship, lest my motive might be mistaken, and an obligation ap- 
pear to be admitted on the part of the United States, to furnish more 
evidence of the revocation of the Berlin and Milan decrees than has 
already been furnished, or than has been necessary to their own 
conviction. I trust, however, that my conduct on this occasion 
will be ascribed alone to an earnest desire to prevent the evils 
which a continued diversity of opinion on this subject might un- 
happily produce. 

The case of the Acastus necessarily ee that American ves- 
sels, captured by the cruizers of France, are adjudged by the 
French navigation laws ouly, and that the Berlin and Milan [ de- 
crees| make no part of these laws, the Acastus being acquitted 
notwithstanding the fact of her having been boarded by an English 
vessel of war. 

To the declaration of Mr. Barlow, that since his residence at 
Paris, there had been no instance of a vessel, under either the Ber- 
lin or Milan decrees, being detained or molested by the French 
government, I beg leave to add that previous to his residence and 
subsequent to the first of November, 1810, these decrees were . 
not executed in violation of the neutral or national rights of the 
United States. 

Whatever doubts might have originally been entertained of the 
efficient nature of the revocation of those decrees, on account of 


the form in which that measufe was announced, those doubts eught 
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surely now to yield to the uniform experience of fifteen months, 
during which period not a single fact has occurred to justify them. 

I do not urge in confirmation of this revocation the admission of 
American vessels with cargoes arrived in the ports of France after 
having touched in England, as stated by Mr. Barlow, and as accords 
with what occurred during my residence at Paris, because such 
admission is evidence only of the cessation of the municipal opera- 
tion of the decrees in relation to the United States, of which it can- 
not be presumed that the British government requires an account. 

{ cannot forbear to persuade myself that the proof now added to 
the mass which was already before your lordship, will satisfactorily 
establish, in the judgment of his Britannic majesty’s government, 
the revocation of the decrees in question, and lead to such a repeal 
of the orders in council, in regard to the United States, as will re- 
store the friendly relations and commercial intercourse between 
the two countries. I have the honour to be, &c. kc. 

(Signed) JONA. RUSSELL. 


[ Inclosed in Mr. Russell’s of February 9th, 1812. | 
| Mr. Barlow to Mr, Russell. | 
SIR, Paris, 29th January, 1812. 

The ship Acastus, captain Cottle, from Norfolk bound to Ton- 
ningen with tobacco, had been boarded by an English frigate and 
was taken by a French privateer and brought into Fecamp for the 
fact of having been so boarded. This was in November last. On the 
2d of December, I stated the facts to the duke of Bassano: and in 
a few days after, the ship and cargo were ordered by the emperor 
to be restored tothe owners on condition that she had not violated 
the French navigation laws, which latter question was sent to the 
council of prizes to determine. The council determined that no 
such violation had taken place, and the ship and cargo were defi- 
nitely restored to captain Cottle. 

To the above fact, 1 can add that since my residence here seve- 
ral American vessels with cargoes have arrived and been admitted 
in the ports of France after having touched in England, the fact 
being declared, and there is no instance within that period of a ves- 
sel in either of the cases of the Berlin and Milan decrees being de- 
tained or molested by the French government. 

: I have the honour to be, &c. &c. 
(Signed) J. BARLOW. 


Mr. Russell to Mr. Monroe. 
SIR, London, 2ist February, 1812. 
I regret that in announcing to you the cessation of the restrictions 
on the regency here, I cannot, at the same time, apprize you of the 
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adoption of a more just and enlightened policy in favour of the 
United States, than has hitherto prevailed. 

The partial changes in the ministry will probably produce ne 
change of its character or lead to an abandonment of the existing 
system in relation to us. i have the honour to be, &c. &c. 

(Signed) JONA. RUSSELL. 
The hon. James Monroe, &c. 


Mr. Russell to Mr. Monroe. 
SIR, London, 22d February, 1812. 


I have the honour to hand you inclosed a copy of a letter to me 
from the earl of Liverpool, relating to a person by the name of 
Bowman, said to be a British subject, and forcibly detained on 
board the United States’ ship Hornet, together with copies of the 
deposition of Elizabeth Eleanor Bowman which accompanied it, 
and of my reply. I have the honour to be, &c. &c. 

(Signed) JONA. RUSSELL. 


Hon. James Monroe, &c. 


The Earl of Liverpool to Mr. Russell. 
SIR, Foreign Office, 20th Feb. 1812. 


I have the honour to transmit to you the copy of an affidavit, 
sworn at Portsmouth by Elizabeth Eleanor Bowman, stating her- 
self to be the wife of William Bowman, one of his majesty’s sub- 
jects, now detained against his will on board the United States’ 
sloop Hornet, at present in Cowes’ road. ‘ 

You cannot but be aware of the urgent necessity of putting the 
facts, alleged in this document, into an immediate train of investi- 
gation; and I am to request that you will communicate without loss 
of time, with the commanding officer of the Hornet, in order that 
he may afford you all information in his power, and that the vessel 
may not put to sea before the result of the inquiry shall be ascer- 
tained, in a manner satisfactory to yourself and to this government. 

You must likewise be aware, that this government has no power 
to prevent the issuing of a writ of habeas corpus by the friends of 
Bowman; and that, in that case it would be impossible to impede or 
delay its execution, and the consequent removal of this question 
out of the hands of the two governments, into those of the legal 
force and authorities of this country. 

Anxious to prevent any such proceeding, the inconveniences of 
which, even if they did not involve the possibility of a forcible exe- 
cution of the legal process, might yet be considerable. 

I request your immediate attention to this communication, and 
I confidently hope that you will, by affording the means of an ami- 
cable investigation, supersede the necessity, in which the friends 
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ef Bowman may otherwise feel themselves, of taking the course to 


which I have before alluded. I have the honour, &c. &c. 
(Signed) LIVERPOOL. 


in the 
County of Southampton. 


Elizabeth Eleanor Bowman, of Kingston, near Portsmouth, in 
the said county, maketh oath, that she was married to William 
Bowman, late of Portsmouth, shipwright, about six years ago: that 
he was employed in the dock yard there, which he quitted about 
three years ago, and sailed from hence in the Edward Fork, a 
transport, which was wrecked on the island of Cuba. That she was 
informed by her husband that he got from Cuba to New York in 
an American ship, and about the 4th of June last, having got in 
liquor, he found himself in the American rendezvous there, and that 
he was compelled, against his inclination, to go on board the Hor- 
net, an American sloop of war, being conducted on board her by a 
file of soldiers; that the Hornet having lately arrived at Cowes, she 
received a letter from her husband, requesting her to come on 
board to see him; that she accordingly went on board her, but was 
kept along side the sloop about half an hour before the officer 
would admit her on board; that the permission to remain on board 
was for half an hour, but the officers would not afterwards permit 
her to quit the ship until the following Friday. That her husband 
told her, that the officer threatened to punish him for having in- 
formed her where he was; and he also told her there were a great 
many English on board, several of whom would be glad to quit her: 
also, that some men on board much wished her away from this 
country, but that she does not know the names of any of the par- 
ties. That the said William Bowman, who passed on board the 
Hornet by the name of William Elby, is now detained on board 
her against his will, and is very anxious to quit the American sloop 
Hornet, and to return to his native country. 

The mark of 
ELIZH. E. BOWMAN. 


Swern at Portsmouth, in the said county, the 25th day of Janua- 
ry, 1812, before me; the same having been first read, and she 
having set her mark thereto in my presence. 

(Signed) E. H. AMAND. 
One of his majesty’s justices of the peace 
Jor the county of Southampton. 
Vou. IV. Apr. + F 


Borough of Portsmouth, i 
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Mr. Russell to the Earl of Liverpool. 
MY LORD, London, 21st February, 1912. 

I have the honour to inform your lordship that the United States 
sloop Hornet left Cowes on the 13th of this month. The statement 
of this fact does away, | presume, the necessity of a more particu- 
lar reply to your lordship’s note of yesterday, concerning WiJliam 
Bowman, a seaman on board that ship. I have the honour, &c. 

(Signed) JONA. RUSSELL. 
The most noble, the Earl of Liverpool. 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Russell to Mr, Monroe, dated 
London, March 4th, 1812. 


«“ Many Amcrican vessels which had fora considerable time been 
wind bound in the ports of this country, were at length released on 
the 29th ultimo by an easterly wind, and took their departure for 
the United States. By some of those vessels, particularly ‘ the 
Friends,’ you will have received many letters from me; and you 
will have learnt, as nearly as it was in my power to inform you, 
what in your letter of the 18th of January you desire to know— 
namely, ‘the precise situation of our affairs with England.’ 

*“ Since my letters of the 19th and 22d ultimo, which, I trust, 
will have extinguished all expectation of any change here, the mo- 
tion of lord Lansdowne, on the 28th of February, and that of Mr. 
Brougham yesterday, have been severally debated in the respec- 
tive houses of parliament. I attended the discussions on both, and 
if any thing was wanting to prove the inflexible determination 
of the present ministry to persevere in the orders in council with- 
out modification or relaxation, the declarations of the leading mem- 
bers of administration on these occasions must place it beyond the 
possibility of doubt. In both houses, these leaders expressed a dis- 
position to forbear to canvas, in the present state of our relations, 
the conduct of the United States towards England, as it could not 
be done without reproaching her in a manner to increase the actual 
irritation, and to do away what lord Bathurst stated to be the /eedle 
hopes of preventing war. 

‘In the house of commons, Mr. Rose virtually confessed, that 
the orders in council were maintained to promote the trade of Eng- 
land at the expense of neutrals, and as a measure of commercial 
rivalry with the United States. When Mr. Canning inveighed 
against this new (he must have meant newly acknowledged) 
eround of defending these orders, and contended that they could 
be justified only on the principle of retaliation on which they were 
avowedly instituted, and that they were intended to produce the 
effects of an actual blockade, and liable to all the incidents of such 
hlockade—that is, that they were meant only to distress the ene- 
my—and that Great Britain had no right to defeat this operation 
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by an intercourse with that enemy which she denied to neutrals,— 
Mr. Percival replied, “ that the orders were still supported on the 
principle of retaliation, but that this very principle involved the 
license trade; for as France, by her decrees, had said that no nation 
should trade with her that traded with England, England retorted, 
that no country should trade with France but through England. 
He asserted, that neither the partial nor even the total repeal of 
the Berlin and Milan decrees, as they related to America, or to 
any other nation, or to ail other nations, could form any claim on 
the British government while the continental system, so called, con- 
tinued in operation. He denied that this system, or any part of the 
Berlin and Milan decrees, were merely municifal. They had not 
been adopted in time of peace with a view to internal regulation, 
but in a time of war witha hostile purpose towards England. Every 
clause and particle of them were to be considered of a nature en- 
tirely belligerent, and as such requiring resistance, and authoriz- 
ing retaliation on the part of Great Britain. It was idle and absurd 
to suppose that Great Britain was bound in acting on the principle 
of retaliation, in these times, to return exactly, and in form, /ike 
Sor like, and to choose the object and fashion the mode of executing 
it precisely by the measures of the enemy. In adopting these mea- 
sures, France had broken through all the restraints imposed by 
the laws of nations, and trodden under foot the great conventional 
code received by the civilized world as prescribing rules for its 
conduct in war as well as in peace. 

* In this state of things England was not bound any longer te 
shackle herself with this code, and by so doing become the unre- 
sisting victim of the violence of her enemy, but she was herself 
released from the laws of nations and left at liberty to resort to 
any means within her power to injure and distress that enemy and 
to bring it back to an observance of the jus gentium which it had 
so egregiously and wantonly violated. Nor was England to be re- 
stricted any more in the extent than in the /orm of retaliation; but 
she had a right, both as to the quantity and manner to inflict upon 
the enemy all the evil in her power, until this enemy should re- 
trace its steps, and renounce, not only verbally but practically its 
decrees, its continental system and every other of its belligerent 
measures incompatible with the old acknowledged laws of nations. 
Whatever neutrals might suffer from the retaliatory measures of 
England was purely incidental, and as no injustice was intdened 
to them, they had a right to complain of none. And he rejoiced 
to observe that no charge of such injustice had that night been 
brought forward in the house. As England was contending for the 
defence of her maritime rights and for the preservation of her 
national existence, which essentially depended on the maintenance 
of those rights, she could not be expected, in the prosecution of 
this great and primary interest, to arrest, or vary her course to 
listen to the pretensions of neutral nations, or to remove the evils, 
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however they might be regretted, which the imperious policy of 
the times, indirectly and unintentionally extended to them.” 

“ As the newspapers of this morning give but a very imperfect 
report of this speech of Mr. Percival, I have thought it to be my 
duty to present you with a more particular account of the doctrines 
which were maintained in it, and which so vitally affect the rights 
and interests of the United States 

“Ino longer entertain a hope that we can honourably avoid 
war.” 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Russell to the Secretary of State. 
London, 20th March, 1812. 
“‘T had the honor to address you on the 4th instant, giving a briet 
account of the debate in the house of commons on the preceding 
ores? since then no change in relation to us has taken place 
ere. 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Russell to the Secretary of State. 


; London, 28th March, 1812. 
* Since I had the honour to address you a few days since nothing 
has occurred here to induce a hope of any change in our favour.” 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Russell to the Secretary of State. 


London, 9th April, 1812. 
“‘ Since my last respects to you nothing of importance to us has 
eccurred here.” 


[To be continued. | 
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STATE PAPERS. 


[Continued from preceding Number. } 


MESSAGE 
from the President of the United States to both houses of Congrees. 


To the Senate, and House of 
Representatives of the United States. 

I transmit, for the information of Congress, copies of a corre- 
spondence of the Minister Plenipotentiary of Great Britain, with 
the Secretary of State. JAMES MADISON. 

June 4th, 1812. 


Mr, Foster to Mr. Monroe. 
SIR, Washington, May 30, 1812. | 

NOTWITHSTANDING the discouraging nature of the con- 
versation which I had the honor to have with you a few days since 
at your office, and the circumstance of your continued silence in 
regard to two letters from me furnishing additional proof of the 
existence of the French decrees, nevertheless there does now ap- 
pear such clear and convincing evidence in the report of the duke 
of Bassano dated the 10th of March of the present year of those 
decrees having not only never been rescinded, but of their being 
recently extended and aggravated in the republication of them con- 
tained in that instrument, that I cannot but imagine it will seem 
most important to the president that it should be communicated 
to congress without delay, in the present interesting crisis of their 
deliberations; and therefore hasten to fulfil the instructions of my 
government in laying before the government of the United States 
the inclosed Moniteur of the 16th of last March, in which is con- 
tained that report as it was made to the ruler of France and come 
municated to the conservative senate. 

This report confirms, if any thing were wanting to confirm, in 
the most unequivocal manner, the repeated assertions of Great 
Britain that the Berlin and Milan decrees have never been revoked, 
however some partial and insidious relaxations of them may have 
been made in a few instances as an encouragement to America to 
adopt a system beneficial to France and injurious to Great Britain, 
while the conditions on which alone it has been declared that these 
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decrees will ever be revoked are here explained and amplified in 
a manner to leave us ne hope of Bonaparte having any disposition 
to renounce the system of injustice which he has pursued so as to 
make it possible for Great Britain to give up the defensive mea- 
sures she has been obliged to resort to. 

‘IL need not remind you, sir, how often it has in vain been urged 


by Great Britain that a copy of the instrument should be produced 


by which the decrees of Bonaparte were said to be repealed, and 
how much it has been desired that America should explicitly 
state that she did not adopt the conditions on which the repeal was 
offered. 

It is now manifest that there was never more than a condi- 
tional offer of repeal made by France which we had a right to 
complain that America should have asked us to recognize as aé- 
solute, and which, if accepted in its extent by America, would only 
have formed fresh matter of complaint and a new ground for de- 
clining her demands. 

America must feel that it is impossible for Great Britain to re- 
scind her orders in council whilst the French decrees are officially 
declared to remain in force against all nations not subscribing to 
the new maritime code promulgated in those decrees, and alse 


‘without something more explicit on the part of America with re- 


gard to her understanding as to the conditions annexed by France 
to the repeal of those decrees, For, after what has passed, unless 
a full and satisfactory explanation be made on both these points, 
Great Britain cannot relinquish her retaliatory system against 
France, without implying her consent to the admissibility of the 
conditions in question. 7 

These observations will, I am sure, appear sufficiently obvious 
to you, sir, on perusing the inclosed paper. 

It will be at once acknowledged that this paper is a republica- 


‘tion of the Berlin and Milan decrees, in a more aggravated form. 
accompanied as it is with an extension of all the obnoxious doc- 


trines which attend those decrees, inflamed by a declaration that 
Bonaparte has annexed to France every independent state in his 
neighborhood which had eluded them; and that he was proceeding 
against all other maritime ports of Europe on the pretence that 
his system could not be permanent and complete, so long as they 
retained their liberty with regard to it. 

The outrageous principle here avowed connects itself »bviously 
with the proposition too much countenanced by America, that the 
continental system of Bonaparte, as far as it operates to the confis- 
cation of neutral property on shore, on the ground of such pro- 


perty being British produce or manufacture, is a mere municipal 


regulation which neutral or belligerent nations have no right to 
resent, because it does not violate any principle of the law of na- 
tions. It is unnecessary to recur to the various arguments by 
which it has been shown that this system does not partake of the 
chafacter of municipal regulation, which neutral or belligerent 
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nations have no right to resent, because it does not violate any 
principle of the law of nations; but that it is a mere war measure 
directed with the most hostile spirit against Great Britain; and in 
order to extend this system on the principle of municipal regula- 
tion, all the rights of independent neutral nations are to be violated, 
their territories to be seized without any other cause of war what- 
ever, but that they may be incorporated with the French nation, 
and thence becoming subject to her rights of dominion, receive 
the continental system as a municipal regulation of France, and 
thus the mere possibility of non-compliance with the whole of the 
system is made the ground for the occupation or invasion, the in« 
corporation or extinction of every state where the French arms can 
reach. 

Great Britain cannot believe that America will not feel a just in- 
dignation at the full development of such a system—a system 
which indeed Bonaparte has partially opened before, and has in the 
instances of the Hanseatic towns. of Portugal and other countries, 
carried into complete execution, but which he has never com- 
pletely unfolded in all its extent until the present mement; and in 


what an insulting and preposterous shape does he now attempt to 


bring forward and promulgate this code which he is to force u 

all nations? He assumes the treaty of Utrecht to be in force, and 
to be a law binding upon all nations; because it suits his conveni- 
ence, at this moment when the navy of France is driven from the 
ecean, to revive the doctrine of “ free ships making free goods,” 
he has recourse to a treaty no longer in force, in which such a sti+ 
pulation existed—a treaty which, by his own express refusal at 
Amiens to renew any of the ancient treaties, was not then revived 
even as binding on Great Britain and France, between whom alone 
as parties to it, and only while they were at peace with each other 
could it ever have had any legal effect; yet even this treaty is too 
narrow a basis for his present pretensions, since he cannot find in 
it his rule for limiting maritime blockades to fortresses actually 
invested, besieged, and likely to be taken; no provision of any 
description having been made in that treaty either for defining or 
regulating blockades. 

Surely at such an instant, America will not urge Great Britain 
to abandon or to soften any precautionary, any retaliatory, rights 
against such a power. The British government not only feels it- 
self imperiously bound to defend them, as they respect Great Bri- 
tain, with all vigor, but to call upon every nation to resist such ex- 
orbitant pretensions. 

If Great Britain, at such a moment, were to relax her orders in 


council against France, would not all other nations have reason to 


complain that the common cause was abandoned? 

_ America must feel that Bonaparte is not acting, as indeed he 
never has acted, with any view of establishing principles of real 
freedom, with respect to navigation; but is merely endeavouring 
to cloak his determination, if possible, to ruin Great Britain, by 
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novel demands and rejected theories of maritime law; and Ame- 
rica must see, that Bonaparte’s object is to exclude British com- 
merce from every coast and port of the continent; and that in pur- 
suit of this object, trampling on the rights of independent states, 
he insultingly proclaims his determination to effect it by direct 
invasion of those independent states, which he as insultingly terms 
a guarantee, thus making the most solemn and sacred term in the 
law of nations synonymous with the usurpation of territory and ex- 
tinction of independence. America must see, that as all the states 
hitherto in his power have been seized on to guarantee his system, 
he is now proceeding to destroy whatever remains of indepen- 
dence in other neutral states, to make that guarantee complete. 
From his want of power to pass the Atlantic with his armies (a 
‘want of power for which the United States are indebted to the na- 
val superiority of Great Britain) his system of a guaranteeing force 
may fail as to America, but as he cannot hope to shut American 
ports against Great Britain by occupancy and invasion, he hopes 
to effect his purpose by management and fraud, and to accomplish 
that by insidious regulation which he cannot accomplish by power. 

Great Britain he feels is only to be ruined by excluding her 
from every port in the world; he hopes therefore to shut every 
port in Europe by force, and every port in America by manage- 
ment; he pretends to conciliate America by applause of her con- 
duct, and a partial relaxation of his system in her favor. He accom- 
panies the promise of repealing his decrees with conditions, which 
he trusts America will not disavow, and which he knows Great 
Britain must reject; knowing at the same time that the relaxation 
of his decrees will be of little use to America, without a corre- 
sponding relaxation by Great Britain, he throws every obstacle 
against concession to America, by Great Britain, making her per- 
severance in her retaliatory system more than ever essential to 
her honor and existence And surely it will not escape the notice, 
or fail to excite the indignation of the American government, that 
the ruler of France, by taking the new ground now assumed, has 
retracted the concession which America supposed him to have 
made. He has inconsistently and contemptuously withdrawn 
from her the ground upon which she has taken a _ hostile attitude 
against Great Britain; since the repeal of our orders in council, 
and even the renunciation of our rights of blockade, would no lon- 
ger suffice to obtain a repeal of the Berlin and Milan decrees. 

His majesty’s government cannot but hope that America, con- 
sidering all the extravagant pretensions set forth by the ruler of 
France, in the duke of Bassano’s report, and at the same time the 
resolution to march his armies into all states, into the ports of 
which the English flag is admitted, will acknowledge, that this 
doctrine and resolution constitute a complete annihilation of neu- 


sist them. Every state that acquiesces in this report, must act upon 
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the principle, that neutral and enemy are to be considered hence- 
forward as the same in the language of the I'rench law of nations, 
and Great Britain has a right to consider that every nation who re- 
fuses to admit her flag upon the principle assumed admits and re- 
cognises the doctrine of the report. 

I will not now trouble you, sir, with many observations relative 
to the blockade of May 1806, as the legality uf that blockade, as- 
suming the blockading force to have been sufficient to enforce it, 
has latterly not been questioned by you. 

I will merely remark that it was impossible Great Britain should 
receive otherwise than with the utmost jealousy the unexpected 
demand made by America for the repeal of the blockade as well 
as of the orders in council; when it appeared to be made subsequent 
he if not in consequence of, one of the conditions in Bonaparte’s 

ea nded repeal of his decrees, which condition was our renounc- 
ing What he calls “ our new principles of blockade.” That the de- 
mand on the part of America was additional and new, is sufficiently 
proved by reference to the overture of Mr. Pinkney, as well as 
from the terms on which Mr. Erskine had arranged the dispute 
with America relative to the orders in council. In that arrange- 
ment nothing was brought forward with regard to this blockade. 
America would have been contented at that time without any re- 
fegence to it. It certainly is not more a grievance or an injustice 
now than it was then. Why then is the renunciation of that. block- 
ade insisted upen now if it was not neeessary to insist upon it then? 
It is difficult to find any answe~ but by reference to subsequent 
communications between France and America, and a disposition 
in America to countenance France in requiring the disavowal of 
this blockade and the principles upon which it rested, as the con- 
dition sine gua non of the repeal of the Berlin and Milan decrees. 
It seems to have become an object with America only because it 
was prescribed as a condition by [rance. 

On this blockade and the principles and rights upon which it 
was founded, Bonaparte appears to rest the justification of all his 
measures for abolishing neutrality, and for the invasion of every 
state which is not ready with him to wage a war of extermination 
against the commerce of Great Britain. 

America, therefore, no doubt, saw the necessity of demanding 
its renunciation, but she will now see that it is in reality vain either 
for America or Great Britain to expect an actual repeal of the 
French decrees. until Great Britain renounces: First, the basis, viz. 
the blockade of 1806, on which Bonaparte has been pleased: to 
found them; next, the right of retaliation as subsequently acted 
upon in the orders in council; further, till she is ready to receive 
the treaty of Utrecht, interpreted and applied by the duke of Bas- 
sano’s report as the universal law of nations; and finally, ti she ab- 
jures all the principles of maritime law which support her esta- 
blished rights, now more than ever essential to her existence as a 
nation. 
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Great Britain feels confident that America never can maintain 
or ultimately sanction such pretensions; and his royal highness the 
prince regent entertains the strongest hope that this last proceed- 
ing of France will strip her measures of every remnant of disguise, 
and that America in justice, to what she owes to the law of na- 
tions and to her own honor as a neutral state, will instantly with- 
draw her countenance from the outrageous system of the French 
government, and cease to support by hostile measures against 
British commerce the enormous fabric of usurpation and tyranny 
which France has endeavoured to exhibit to the world as the law 
of nations. 

_ America cannot now contend that the orders in council exceed 
in spirit of retaliation what is demanded by the decrees, the prin- 
ciples, or the usurpations of Bonaparte. The United States govern- 
ment must at least be convinced that the partial relaxations of th@se 
decrees in favor of America have been insidiously adoptéd by 
France for the mere purpose of inducing her to close her ports 
against Great Britain, which France cannot effect herself by force; 
and she must admit that if Great Britain were now to repeal her 
orders in council against France, it would be gratuitously allowing 
to France the commerce of America and all the benefits derivable 
from her flag as an additional instrument for the annoyance of 
Great Britain, and that at amoment when every state is threatened 
with destruction or really destroyed for merely supporting their 
own rights to trade with Great Britain. 

I am commanded, sir, to express on the part of his royal high- 
ness the prince regent, that while his royal highness entertains 
the most sincere desire to conciliate America, he yet can never 
concede that the blockade of May 1806 could justly be made the 
foundation, as it avowedly has been, for the decrees of Bonaparte; 
and further, that the British government must ever consider the 
principles on which that blockade rested (accompanied as it was, 
by an adequate blockading force) to have been strictly consonant 
to the established law of nations and a legitimate instance of the 
practice which it recognizes. 

Secondly, that Great Britain must continue to reject the other 
spurious doctrines promulgated by France in the duke of Bassa- 
no’s report, as binding upon all nations. She cannot admit, as a 
true declaration of public law, that free ships make free goods, 
nor the converse of that proposition, that enemy’s ships destroy 
the character of neutral property in the cargo—she cannot consent 
by the adoption of such a principle to deliver absolutely the com- 
merce of Irance. from the pressure of the naval power of Great 
Britain, and by the abuse of the neutral flag to allow her enemy to 
obiain, without the expense of sustaining a navy, for the trade and 
property of French subjects a degree of freedom and security 
which even the commerce of her own subjects cannot find under 
the protection of the British navy. 
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She cannot admit as a principle of public law, that a maritime 
blockade can alone be legally applied to fortresses actually invest- 
ed by land as well as by sea, which is the plain meaning or conse~ 
quence ofthe duke of Bassano’s definition. 

She cannot admit as a principle of public law, that arms and mi- 
litary stores are alone contraband of war, and that ship timber and 
naval stores are excluded from that description. Neither can she 
admit, without retaliation, that the mere fact of commercial inter- 
course with British ports and subjects should be made a crime in 
all nations, and that the armies and decrees of France should be 
directed to enforce a principle so new and unheard of in war. 

Great Britain feels that to relinquish her just measures of self- 
defence and retaliation, would be to surrender the best means of 
her own preservation and rights, and with them the rights of other 
nations, so long as France maintains and acts upon such principles. 

Iam commanded to represent to the government of America, 
that Great Britain feels herself entitled to expect from them an 
unreserved and candid disclaimer of the right of France to impose 
en her and on the world the maritime code which has been thus 
promulgated, and to the penalties of which America is herself de- 
elared to be liable #f she fails to submit herself to its exactions. 
America cannot, for her own character, any longer temporize on 
this subject, or delay coming to a distinct explanation with France 
as well as with Great Britain, if she wishes to clear herself from 
the imputation of being an abettor of such injustice. 

America, as the case now stands, has not a pretence for claim- 
ing from Great Britain a repeal of her orders in council. She must 
recollect that the British government never, for a moment, coun- 
tenanced the idea that the repeal of those orders could depend 
upon any partial or conditional repeal of the decrees of France, 
What she always avowed was her readiness to rescind -her orders 
in council as soon as France rescinded absolutely and uncondition- 
ally her decrees. She could not enter into any other engagement 
without the grossest injustice to her allies as well as to neutral 
nations in general, much less could she do so if any special excep- 
tion was to be granted by France upon conditions utterly subver- 
sive of the most important and indisputable maritime rights of 
the British empire. 

America has now a proceeding forced upon her by France, on 
which, without surrendering any of those principles which she 
may deem it necessary for her own honor and security to main- 
tain, she may separate herself from the violence and injustice of 
the enemy. She owes not only to herself to do so, but she is enti- 
tled to resent that course of conduct on the part of France which 
is the only impediment to her obtaining what she desires at the 
hand of Great Britain, namely, the repeal of the orders in couneil. 

I am authorized to renew to the American government the as- 
surance of his royal highness’ anxious desire to meet the wishes 
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ig of America upon this point, whenever the conduct of the enemy 
on _will justify him in so doing. 

Whilst America could persuade herself, erroneously, 
as BP that the Berlin and Milan decrees had been actually anditotally re- 
ance pealed, and that the execution of the engagement made on that 
oats ; condition by the British government had been declined, she might 
Oe deem it justifiable, as a consequence of such a persuasion, to treat 
the interest and commerce of France with preference and friend- 
ship, and those of Great Britain with hostility; but this delusion is 


t at an end. America now finds the French decrees not only in full 

a force, but pointed with augmented hostility against Great Britain. 
sod Will the government of the United States declare that the mea- 
eo | sure now taken by France is that repeal of the obnoxious decrees 
ri which America expected would lead to the repeal of the British 
\ orders in council? Will the American government, unless upon 

i the principle of denying our retaliatory right of blockade, under 


¥ any imaginable circumstances, declare that there is at this mo- 
ment a ground upon which the repeal of our orders in council can 
a be pressed upon us; or that the repeal could now be warranted 
upon any other ground than an express abdication of the right it- 
self, which America well knows, whatever may be our desire to 
‘conciliate, is a concession which the British cannot 
and will not make? ' 

If this be true, for what purpose can she persevere in her hostile 
attitude towards Great Britain, and her friendly one towards France? 
Do the American government really wish to aid France in her at- 
tempt to subjugate Great Britain’ Does America expect that Great 
Britain, contending against I’rance, will at the instance of America 
disarm herself, and submit to the mercy of the opponent? If both 
these questions are answered in the negative, upon what ground 
i can she for a moment longer continue the hostile measures against 
a us? The American non-intercourse act was framed upon the ex- 
. press principle of continuing in force against the power, whether 
a France or Great Britain, that should refuse to repeal its respective 
% laws, of which America thought herself entitled to complain. But 
7 the repeal contemplated by that act was a dona fide repeal, and not 
a repeal upon an inadmissible condition; and America can never be 
justified in continuing to resent against us that failure of relief 
which is alone attributable to the insidious policy of the enemy; 
that has, for the purpose of embarrassing the discussions, interwo- 
ven the question of the decrees with the exaction of a relinquish- 
ment of almost the whole system of our maritime law. 

It is not for the British government to dictate to that of Ame- 
rica what ought to be the measure of her just indignation against 
the ruler of France, for having originated and persevered in a sys- 
tem of lawless violence, to the subversion of neutral rights, which 
being necessarily retaliated by Great Britain, has exposed Ame- 
rica, with other neutral states, to losses which the British govern- 
ment has never ceased most sincerely to deplore. America must 
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judge for herself, how much the original injustice of France 
towards her has been aggravated by the fraudulent professions of 
relinquishing her decrees by the steps adopted to mislead Ame- 
rica, in order to embark her in measures which we trust she never 
woulr have taken if she could have foreseen what has now hap- 
pencd; and ultimately by threatening America with her vengeance, 
as a denationalized state, if she does not submit to be the instru- 
ment of her designs against Great Britain. 

These are considerations for America to weigh; but what we are 
entitled to claim at her hands as an act not less of policy than jus- 
tice, 185 that she should cease to treat Great Britain as an enemy. 
The prince regent does not desire retrospect when the interests 
of two countries so naturally connected by innumerable ties are 
concerned. It is more consonant to his royal highness’ sentiments 
to contribute to the restoration of harmony and friendly intercourse, 
than to inquire why it has been interrupted. Feeling that nothing 
has been omitted on his part to relieve America from the inconye- 
niences to which a novel system of warfare on the part of France 
unfortunately continues to expose her; and that the present un- 
friendly relations, which, to their mutual prejudice, subsist between 
the two countries, have grown out of a misconception on the part 
ef America both of the conduct and purpose of France, his royal 
highness considers himself entitled to call upon America to resume 
her relations of amity with Great Britain. In doing so she will 
best provide for the interests of her own people; and I am autho- 
rized to assure the American government, that although his royal 
highness, acting in the name and on behalf of his majesty, can 
never suffer the fundamental maxims of the British monarchy in 
matters of maritime right, as consonant to the recognized law of 
mations, to be prejudiced in his hands, his royal highness will be 

ready at all times to concert with America as to their exercise; 
and so to regulate their application as to combine, as far as may be, 
the interests of America with the object of effectually retaliating 
upon France the measure of her own injustice. 

I will now terminate this letter by assuring you, sir, as I can 
with perfect truth, that the most cordial and sincere desire ani- 
mates the councils of Great Britain to conciliate America, as far as 
may be consistent with the principles upon which the preservation 
of the power and independence of the British monarchy is held es- 
sentially to depend, and which cannot be abandoned without throw- 
ing her helpless and disarmed into the presence of her adversary. 

I have the honor to be, 
‘ With great respect, &c. 

(Signed) AUG. J, FOSTER: 
Hon. James Monroe, Esq. Secretary of State. 
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TRANSLATION. 


Report of the Minister of Foreign Relations to his Majesty the En- 
freror and King, communicated to the Conservative Senate, in the 
sitting of the 1th 1812. 

SIRE, 

The maritime rights of neutrals have been solemnly regulated 
by the treaty of Utrecht, which has become the common law of 
nations. 

This law, expressly renewed in all subsequent treaties, has con- 
secrated the principles I am about to unfold. 

The flag covers the property. Enemy’s property under a neu- 
ral flag i is neutral; as neutral property under an enemy’s flag, is 
enemy’s property. The only articles which the flag does not cover, 
are contraband articles; and the only articles which are contraband, 
are arms and munitions of war. 

A visit of a neutral vessel, by an armed vessel, can only be made 
by a small number of men, the armed vessel keeping beyond the 
reach of cannot shot. 

Every neutral vessel may trade from an enemy’s port to an ene- 
my’s port, and from an enemy’s port to a neutral port. The only 
ports excepted are those really blockaded, and the ports really 
blockaded are those which are invested, besieged and in danger of 
being taken (en prevention d’étre pris) and into which a merchant 
ship could not enter without danger. 

Such are the obligations of belligerent nations towards neutral 
nations; such are the reciprocal rights of both; such are the max- 
ims consecrated by treaties, which form the public law of na- 
tions. Often has England attempted to substitute for them arbi- 
trary and tyrannical rules. Her unjust pretensions were repelled 
by ail governments sensible to the voice of honour and to the inte- 
rests of their people. She saw herself constantly obliged to recog- 
nize in her treaties the principles which she wished to destroy; 
and when the peace of Amiens was violated, maritime legislation 
rested again on its ancient foundations. By the course of events 
the English navy became more numerous than all the forces of the 
other maritime powers. 

England then supposed that she had nothing to fear: she might 
attempt every thing. She immediately resolved to subject the na- 
vigation of every sea to the same laws which governed that of the 
Thames. 

{t was in 1806, that she commenced the execution of this sys- 
tem, which tended to make the common law of nations yield to the 
orders in countell; and to the regulation of the admiralty of Lon- 
don. 

The declaration of the 16th of May, annihilated, by a single word, 
the rixhts of all. maritime states, and put under interdiction vast 
coasts and whole empires. From this moment England no longer 
recognized neutrals on the seas. 
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The orders of 1807, imposed on all vessels an obligation to enter 
English ports, whatever might be their destination, to pay a tri- 


bute to England, and to subject their cargoes to the tariff of her. 


customhouses. 

By the declaration of 1806, all navigation was interdicted to 
neutrals. By the orders of 1807, the faculty of navigating was re- 
stored to them; but they couid only use it for the advantage of 
English commerce, by the combinations of her interest, and to her 
profit. 

The English government took off thereby the mask with which 
it had concéaled its projects; proclaimed the universal dominion 
of the seas; regarded every people as their tributaries, and imposed 
upon the continent the expenses of the war which it maintained 
against it. | 

These unheard of measures excited a general indignation among 
those powers who cherished the sentiment of their independence 
and of their rights. But at London they carried to the highest de- 


gree of elevation the national pride; they displayed to the English. 


people a futurity rich with the most brilliant hopes. 

Their commerce, their industry, were to be henceforward with» 
out competition; the productions of the two worlds were to flow 
into their ports, do homage to the maritime and commercial sove- 
reignty of England, in paying to her a toll duty, and afterwards 
proceed to other nations, burthened with enormous costs, from 
which English merchandise alone would have been exonerated. 

Your majesty perceived at a single glance the evils with which 
the continent was threatened. The remedy was immediately re- 
sorted to. You annihilated by your decrees this arrogant and un- 
just enterprise, so destructive of the independence of all states 
and of the rights of every people. 

The decree of Berlin replied to the declaration of 1806. The 
blockade of the British isles was opposed to the imaginary block- 
ade established by England. 

The decree of Milan replied to the order of 1807; it declared 
denationalized every neutral vessel which submitted to English le- 
‘gislation, known to have touched at an English port, known to 
have paid a tribute to England, and which thereby renounced the 
independence and the rights of its flag. All the merchandise of 
the commerce ard of the industry of England were blockaded in 
the British isles: the continental system excluded them from the 
continent. 

Never did an act of reprisal attain its object in a manner more 
prompt, more certain, or more victorious. he decrees of Berlin 
and Milan turned against England the weapons which she had di- 
rected against universal commerce. The source of commercial 
prosperity, which she thought so abundant, became a source of 
calamity for English commerce. In the place of those exactions 
which were to have enriched her funds, a depreciation, continually 
increasing, impairs the wealth of the state and that of individuals. 
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When the decrees of your majesty appeared, the whole continent 
foresaw that such would be the result if they received their entire 
execution; but, as much as Europe was accustomed to see your 
undertakings crowned with success, they were at a loss to con- 
ceive by what new prodigies your majesty would realize the great 
designs which have been so rapidly accomplished. Armed with all 
your power, nothing could turn your majesty from: your object. 
Holland, the Hanseatic cities, the coasts which lie between the 
Zuyderzee and the Baltic, were to be united to France, subject to 
the same administration and the same regulations; the immediate 
and inevitable consequence of the legislation of the English go- 
vernment. Considerations of no kind were able to balance, in the 
mind of your majesty, the first interest of your empire. 

I will not stop to recapitulate the advantages of this important 
resolution. After fifteen months, that is to say, after the senatus 
consultum of reunion, the decrees of your majesty press with all 
their weight upon England. She flattered herself to invade the 
commerce of the world, and her own commerce became a mere 
stock-jobbing affair (agiotage) which could not be carried on but 
by means of twenty thousand licenses issued every year. Forced 
to obey the law of necessity, she thereby renounced her navigation | 
act, the original foundation of her power. She aspired to the uni- 
versal dominion of the séas, and nav.,ration is interdicted to her 
vessels. Repulsed from all the ports of the continent, she wished 
to enrich her funds with the tributes that Europe was to pay, and 
Europe has withdrawn itself not only from her injurious preten- 
sions, but likewise from the tributes which it paid to her industry: 
her manufacturing cities have become deserted; distress has suc- 
ceeded to a prosperity until then increasing; the alarming disap- 
pearance of specie and the absolute privation of business, daily in- 
terrupt the public tranquillity. Such, for England, are the results 
of her imprudent attempts. She thence learns, and she will every 
day learn more fully, that there is no safety for her but in a return 
to justice and to the principles of the law of nations, and that she 
will net be able to participate in the benefits of the neutrality of 
ports, unless she will suffer neutrals to profit of the neutrality of 
their flag. But until then, and as long as the British orders in 
council are not revoked, and the principles of the treaty of Utrecht 
in relation to neutrals put in force, the decrees of Berlin and. Mi- 
jan ought to subsist for the powers who suffer their flag to be de- 
nationalized. The ports of the continent ought to be opened neither 
to denationalized flags nor to English merchandise. 

It cannot be concealed, that to maintain beyond the reach of at- 
tack this great system, it is necessary that your majesty should 
employ the powerful means which belong to your empire, and find 
in your subjects that assistance which you have never asked in 
yain: all the disposable forces of France must be directed wither- 
soever the English flag, and flags denationalized, or convoyed by 
I.nglish vessels of war, may wish to enter. A particular army, ex- 
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clusively charged with guarding our vast coasts, our maritime 
arsenals, and the triple row of fortresses which cover our frontiers, 
ought to answer to your majesty for the security of the territory 
confided to its valour and its ‘fidelity: it will restore to their high 


destiny, those brave men accustomed to fight and to conquer un-" 


der the eyes of your majesty for the defence of political rights, and 
the exterior security of the empire. Even the defots. of corps will 
no longer be diverted from the useful destination of keeping up 
the numbers and the strength of your active armies. The forces 
of your majesty will be thus constantly maintained on the mest 
formidable footing; and the French territory, protected by a per- 
manent establishment, which is recommended by the interest, the 


policy, and dignity of the empire, will find itself in a situation 


which will make it more deserving of the title of inviolable and 
sacred. 

It is a long time since the actual government of Great Britain 
proclaimed perpetual war: a frightful project, which‘the most un- 
bridled ambition would not have dared to form, and which a pre- 
sumptuous boasting could only have avowed;—a frightful project, 
which might, however, be realized, if France could hope for no- 
thing but engagements without guarantee, of an uncertain length, 
and even more disastrous than war. 

Peace, sire, which your majesty, in the midst of your great 
power, has so often offered to your enemies, will crown your glo- 
rious labours; if England, excluded with perseverance from the 
continent, and separated from all the states whose independence 
she has violated, consents at length to enter upon the principles 
which form the basis of European society, to acknowledge the 
Jaw of nations, and the rights consecrated by the treaty of Utrecht. 

In the mean time, the French people must remain in arms: 
honour commands it; the interest, the rights, the independence of 
the nations engaged in the same cause; and an oracle still more 
certain, which has often been pronounced by your majesty, makes 
it an imperious and sacred law. 


Mr. Monrce to Mr. Foster. 
SIR, Department of State, June 3d, 1812, 

In the letter of May 30th, which I had the honour to receive 
from you on the Ist instant, I perceive a difference in a particular 
passage of it from a passage on the same subject, in the despatch 
from lord Castlereagh to you, which you were so good as to com- 
municate to me entire, as appears from the tenor of the letter to 
have been intended by your government. The passage in your 
letter to which I allude is as follows: “ America, as the case now 
stands, has not a pretence for claiming from Great Britain a repeal 
of her orders in council. She must recollect that the British 
vernment never for a moment countenanced the idea that the re- 
peal of those orders could depend upon any partial or conditional 
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repeal of the decrees of France. What she always avowed was 
her readiness to rescind her orders in council as soon as France 
rescinded absolutely and unconditionally her decrees. She could 
not enter into any other engagement without the grossest injus- 
tice to her allies as well as to neutral nations in general; much 
less could she do so if any special exception was to be granted by 
France upon conditions utterly subversive of the most important 
and indisputable maritime rights of the British empire.” 

According to the tenor of the despatch of lord Castlereagh to 
you, my recollection is, that in stating the condition on which the 
orders in council were to be repealed in relation to the United 
States, it was specified that the decrees of Berlin and Milan must 
not be repealed singly and specially in relation to the United 
States, but be repealed also as to all other neutral nations, and that 
in no less extent of a repeal of the decrees, had the British go- 
vernment ever pledged itself to repeal the orders in council 

However susceptible the passsage in your letter may be of a 
construction reconcilable with the import of the despatch from 


lord Castlereagh, yet as a similar phraseology of your government 


on other occasions has had a construction less exensive, and as it 
is important, in every respect, that there should be no misunder- 


- standing, or possibility of error, you will excuse me for requesting 


that you will have the goodness to inform me‘whether. in any cir- 
cumstance, my recollection of the import of this passage in lord 
Castlereagh’s despatch, is inaccurate. I have the honaur to be, &c. 

(Signed) i JAMES MONROE. 
Augustus J. Foster, &c. &c. 


Mr. Foster to Mr. Monroe. 
SIR, Washington, June 3, 1812. 

I have received your letter of to-day requesting an explanation 
relative to the supposed meaning of a passage in a despatch from lord 
Castlereagh to me that Lhad the honour to communicate to you con- 
fidentially, and I beg leave to state to you that while I conceive it 
to be very difficult to give an explanation upon a single point in a 
note of considerable length, without referring to the whole con- 
text, and also believe it to be altogether irregular to enter into 
a discussion respecting a communication so entirely informal, yet 
I have no hesitation in assuring you that my note of May 30 con- 
tains the whole substance of the despatch alluded to. 

In the correspondence that will probably take place between us 
in consequence of the new ground upon which the duke of Bassa- 
no’s report has placed the question at issue between our countries, 
I shall be extremely happy to enter at full length upon any topic 
which you may wish particularly to discuss. 


I have the honour, &c. &c. 
(Signed) AUG. J. FOSTER. 


The Hon. James Monroe, &c. &c. 
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Mr. Monrce to Mr. Foster. 
SIR, Department of State, June 4, 1812. 


I have had the honour to receive your letter of yesterday, in re- 
ply to mine of the same date. 


As the despatch of lord Castlereagh was communicated by you: 


to me, in my official character, to be shown to the President, and 
was shown to him accordingly, and as the despatch itself expressly 
authorized such a communication to this government, I cannot 
conceive in what sense such a proceeding could be censidered con- 
fidential, or how it could be understood, that the executive was to 
receive one communication for itself, and transmit to congress 
another, liable, in the opinion of the executive, toa different or 
doubtful construction. 1 cannot but persuade myself, sir, that on 
a reconsideration of the subject you will perceive that there can 
be no impropriety in a compliance with the request contained in 
my letter of yesterday. Should I be mistaken in this expectation, 
I flatter myself that you will see the propriety of freeing your own 
communication from all ambiguity and liability to misconstruc- 
tion. With a view to this, permit me to inquire whether the pas- 
sage in your letter, stating the condition on which your govern- 
ment always avowed its readiness to rescind the orders in council, 
namely, as soon as France rescinded, absolutely and uncondition- 
ally, her decrees, includes in its meaning, that the decrees must 
be rescinded in relation to other neutral nations, as wel! as to the 
United States, previous to a repeal of the orders in council in re- 
lation to the United States? I have the honour to be, kc. &c. 
(Signed) JAMES MONROE? 

Aug. J. Foster, esq. &c. &c. &c. 
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MESSAGE 
rom the President of the United States to both Houses of Cigree. 


To the Senate and House of 
| _ Representatives of the United States, 

B transmit for the information of congress, copies of letters 
which have passed between the Secretary of State and the Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Great Britain. 
JAMES MADISON. 

June 15, 1812. 


Mr. Foster to Mr. Monroe. 
SIR, Washington, June 10, 1812. 


It has been extremely satisfactory to me to find by your letter 
dated June 6th, which I had the honour to receive yesterday morn- 
ing, that it was not the wish of the American government to close 
atl further discussion relative to the important question at issue 
between the two countries. I beg you to be assured, sir, that it 
never was my intention, in alluding to my letters which had re- 
mained without answer at your office, to use any expressions which 
could in the most remote manner contain any thing personal. I 
shall ever be ready with pleasure to bear testimony to that frank- 
ness, candor, and good temper which so eminently distinguish 
you, and have been acknowledged to belong to you by all who have 
ever had the honour to discuss with you any questions of public 
interest. 

But, sir, although you were not backward in entering into full 
explanations with me verbally, I could not but feel, particularly 
as I had just had communications to make to you of the greatest 


importance, that I had a right to expect from you a written reply 


to them, and while I remembered that two of my former. notes 
were still unanswered, the one written three months ago, contain- 
ing among other important topics, a particular question which I 
was expressly instructed to put to you, as to whether you could 
point to any public act on the part of the French government by 
which they had really revoked their decrees, and the other furnish- 
ing strong evidence of the continued existence of those very de- 
crees; also, when I perceived that my note communicating the 
duke of Bassano’s report, which you knew was to be sent to you 
on the Ist inst. was not waited for, but that a message was trans- 
mitted by the executive to congress, which it seems contained a 
reference to an insulated passage in the despatch en which my 
note was founded, that if taken unconnected with what preceded 
or followed it, might be liable to misconstruction,—I could not 
avoid apprehending that no means of further explanation might 


be left open to me. 
I beg you to be assured, sir, that if I was embarrassed by your 
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demands of an explanation as to what appeared to you to be a dif- 
ference between lord Castlereagh’s despatch, communicated to 
you, and my note, it arose from the novelty of the demand that 
seeined to involve an informality of proceeding, in which I could 
not feel myself justified in acquiescing. Had you, in niaking a ree 
ply to my communication, asked me, how fur a repeal ofthe French 
decrees was demanded by my government, and as to whether a 
special repeal as far as respected America, would be sufficient, I 
should have no hesitation in giving you every satisfaction. 

Your note of the 6th instant, has, by showing that the dour was 
not absolutely shut to a continuation of our discussion, relieved me 
from further difficulty on this point. 

I have no hesitation, sir, in saying that Great Britain, as the 
case has hitherto stood, never did, nor ever could engage without 
the grossest injustice to herself and her allies, as well as to other 
neutral nations, to repeal her orders as affecting America aione, 
leaving them in force against other states, upon condition that 
France would except singly and specially America from the ope- 
ration of her decrees. You will recollect, sir, that the orders in 
council are measures of defence directed against the system con- 
tained in those decrees; that it is a war of trade which is carried 
en by France; that what you call the municipal regulations of 
France, have never been called municipal by France herself, but 
are her main engines in that novel and monstrous system. It can- 
not then be expected that Great Britain should renounce her ef- 
forts, to throw back upon France the evils with which she menaces 
Great Britain, merely because France might seek to alleviate her 
own Situation by waiving the exercise of that part of her system 
which she cannot enforce. 

But, sir, to what purpose argue upon a supposed Case, upon a 
state of things not likely to occur, since the late report and sena- 
tus consultum, which have been published to the world, as it were 
insultingly in the face of those who would contend that any repeal 
whatever had taken place of the decrees in question. 

You draw a comparison between the mode in which this instru- 
ment has appeared, and that which you call the high evidence of 
the repeal, as stated in M. Champagny’s note, and it would almost 
seem as if you considered the latter as the most authentic of the 
two; but, sir, you cannot seriously contend that the duke of Bassa- 
no’s report with the senatus consultum accompanying it, published 
in the official paper of Paris, is not a very different instrument 
from the above letter, offering a mere provisional repeal of the de- 
erees upon conditions utterly inadmissible, conditions too, which 
really formed of themselves a question of paramount importance. 

The condition then demanded and which was brought forward 
so unexpectedly, was a repeal of the blockade of May 1806, which 
Mr. Pinkney, in the letter you have referred me to, declared to 
have been required by America as indispensable, in the view of 
her acts of intercourse and non-intercourse, as well as a repeal of 
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other blockades, of a similar character which were maintained by 
Great Britain, to be founded on strict maritime right. 

The conditions now annexed to the French demand, are much 
more extensive, and, as I have shewn, include a surrender of many 
other of the most established principles of the public law of na- 
tions. 

I cannot, I confess, see, upon what ground you contend that the 
report of the duke of Bassano affords no proof, against any partial 
repeal of the French decrees. The principles advanced in that re~ 
port are general; there is no exception made in favour of America, 
and in the correspondence of Mr. Barlow, as officially published, he 
seems to allow that he had no explanation respecting it. How can it 
therefore, beconsidered in any other light, than as a re-publication of 
the decrees themselves, which, as it were, to take away all grounds 
for any doubt, expressly advances a doctrine that can only be put 
B i in practice on the high seas, namely, “ that free ships shall make 
Bik i Be free goods,” since the application of such a principle to vessels in 

oe oy port, is absolutely rejected under his continental system. 
bia It is indeed impossible to see how, under such circumstances, 
ae America can call upon Great Britain to revoke her orders in coun- 
‘ cil. It is impossible that she can revoke them at this moment, In 
a common justice to herself and to her allies; but, sir, while under 
ta the necessity of continuing them, she will be ready to manage 
their exercise so as to alleviate, as much as possible, the pressure 
upon America; and it would give me great pleasure to confer with 
you st any time, upon the most advisable manner of producing 
that effect. I have the honour, &c. &c. 
(Signed) AUG. J. FOSTER. 
a Hon. James Monroe, &c. &c. 
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Mr. Monroe to Mr. Foster. 
SIR, Department of State, June 13, 1812. 


I am not aware that any letter of yours, on any subject on which 
the final decision of this government had not been communicated 


f to you, has been suffered to remain without a prompt and written 
¥ answer. And even in the cases thus supposed to have been settled, 
et which you thought proper to revive, although no favourable change 
fe had taken place in the policy or measures of your government, [ 
| 4 have never failed to explain to you, informally, in early interviews, 


the reasons which made it imperiously the duty of the United 
States, to continue to afford to their rights and interests all the 
protection in their power. The acknowledgment of this, on your 
part, was due to the frankness of the communications which have 
passed between us, on the highly important subjects on which we 
have treated, and I am happy to find, by your letter of the 10th 
instant, that, in relying on it, I have not been disappointed. 

The impropriety of a demand made by your government, of a 
copy of the instrument or instructions given by the French go- 
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vernment to its cruizers, after the repeal of the Berlin and Milan 
decrees, was sufficiently shown in Mr. Pinkney’s letter to the 
marquis of Wellesley, of the 10th of December, 1810, and in my 
letters to you of the 23d of July, 1811, and 14th of January last. 
It was for this reason that I thought it more suitable to refer you 
to those letters, for the answer to that demand, than to repeat it in 
a formal communication. 

It excites, however, no small surprise, that you should continue 
to demand a copy of that instrument, or any new proof of the re- 
peal of the French decrees, at the very time that you declare, that 
the proof which you demand, in the extent to which we have a 
right to claim the repeal, would not, if afforded, obtain a corre- 
sponding repeal of the orders in council. This demand is the more 
extraordinary, when it is considered that since the repeal of the 
decrees, as it respects the United States, was announced, your go- 
vernment has enlarged its pretensions, as to the conditions on 
which the orders in council should be repealed, and even invigora- 
ted its practice under them. 

It is satisfactory to find that there has been no misapprehension 
of the condition, without which your government refuses to repeal 
the orders in council. You admit, that to obtain their repeal, in 
respect to the United States, the repeal of the French decrees 
must be absolute and unconditional, not as to the United States 
only, but as to all other neutral nations; nor as far as they affect 
neutral commerce only, but as they operate internally, and affect 
the trade in British manufactures with the enemies of Great Bri- 
tain. As the orders in council have formed a principal cause of 
the differences, which unhappily exist between our countries, a 
condition of their repeal communicated in any authentic document 
or manner, was entitled to particular attention. And surely none 
could have so high a claim to it, as the letter from lord Castlereagh 
to you, submitted, by his authority, to my view, for the express 
purpose of making that condition, with its other contents, known 
to this government. 

With this knowledge of the determination of your government, 
to say nothiug of the other conditions annexed to the repeal of the 
orders in council, it is impossible for me to devise, or conceive 
any arrangement, consistent with the honour, the rights and inte- 
rests of the United States, that could be made the basis, or become 
the result of a conference on the subject. As the president, never- 
theless, retains his solicitude to see a happy termination of any dif- 
ference between the two countries, and wishes that every opportus 
nity, however unpromising, which may possibly lead to it, should 
be taken advantage of, I have the honour to inform you, that I am 
ready to receive and pay due attention to any communications or 
propositions having that object in view, which you may be autho 


rized to make. 
Under existing circumstances it is deemed most advisable, in 


every respect, that this should be done in writing, as most suscep- 
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tible of the requisite precision, and least liable to misapprehension. 
Allow me to add, that it is equally desirable that it should be done 
without delay. By this it is not meant to preclude any additional 
opportunity which may be afforded by a personal interview. I 
have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) JAMES MONROE. 
Augustus J. Foster, &c. &c. | 


Mr. Foster to Mr. Monroe. 
SIR, Washington, June 14, 1812. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 13th instant. 

It is really quite painful to me to perceive that notwithstanding 
the length of the discussions which have taken place between us, 
misapprehensions have again arisen respecting some of the most 
important features in the questions at issue between the two coun- 
tries, which misapprehensions, perhaps proceeding from my not 
expressing myself sufficiently clear in my note of the 10th instant, 
in relation to one of those questions, it is absolutely necessary 
should be done away. 

| beg leave again to state to you, sir, that it is not the operation 
of the French decrees upon the British trade with the enemies of 
Great Britain, that has ever formed a subject of discussion between 
us, and that it is the operation of those decrees upon Great Britain 
through neutral commerce only which has really been the point 


at issue. Had America resisted the effect of those decrees in 


their full exterit upon her neutral rights, we should never have 
had a difference upon the subject. But while French cruizers con- 
tinued to capture her ships under their operation, she seems to 
have been satisfied if those ships were released by special imperial 
mandates issued as the occasion arose, and she had chosen to call 
municipal an unexampled assumption of authority by France, in 
countries not under French jurisdiction, and expressly invaded for 
the purpose of preventing their trade with England upon princi- 
ples «directly applicable to, if they could be enforced against, 
America. 

I beg you to recollect, sir, that if no revocation has been made 
of the orders in council upon any repeal of the French decrees, as 
hitherto shewn by America to have taken place, it has not been 
the fault of his majesty’s government. It was France, and after- 
wards America, that connected the question relative to the right 
of blockade, with that arising out of the orders in council. You 
well know that if these two questions had not been united to- 
gether, the orders in council would have been, in 1810, revoked 
How could it be expected that Great Britain, in comm -n justice 
to other neutral nations, to her allies and to herself, should not con- 
tend for a full and absoluce repeal of the French decrees, or should 
engage to make any particular concession in favour of America, 
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when she saw that America would not renounce her demand for a 
surrender, with the orders in council, of some of our most im- 
portant maritime rights. 

Even to this day, sir, you have not explicitly stated in any of the 
letters to which you refer me, that the American government 
would expressly renounce asking fora revocation of the blockade 

of 1806, and the other blockades alluded to in Mr. Pinkney’s letter; 
much less have I been able to obtain from you any disclaimer of 
the right asserted by France, to impose upon the world the new 
muritime code promulgated by France, in the late re-publication 
of her decrees, although I have, by order of my government, ex- 
pressly stated their expectation of such disclaimer, and repeatedly 
called for an explanation upon this point. 

I will now say that I feel entirely authorized to assure you that 
if you can at any time produce a full and unconditional repeal of 
the French decrees, as you have a right to demand it in your 
character of a neutral nation, and that it be disengaged from any 
question concerning our maritime rights, we shall be ready to 
Meet you with a revocation of the orders in council. Previously 
to your producing such an instrument, which I am sorry to see 
you appear to regard as unnecessary, you cannot expect of us to 
give up our orders in council. 

In reference to the concluding paragraph of your letter in an- 
swer to that in mine of the 10th instant, I will only say that I am 
extremely sorry to find you think it impossible to devise or con- 
ceive any arrangement consistent with the honor, rights and inter- 
ests of the United States which might tend to alleviate the 
pressure of the orders in council upon the commerce of America. 
It would have given me great satisfaction if we could have fallen 
upon some agreement that might have had such effect. My govern- 
ment, while under the imperious necessity of resisting France 
with her own weapons, most earnestly desires that the interests of 
America may suffer as little as possible from the incidental effect 
of the conflict. They are aware that their retaliatory measures 
have forced the ruler of France to yield, in some degree, from 
his hostile decrees; and whether it were more advisable to push 
those measures vigorously on until they complete the breaking of 
it up altogether, (the main object of our retaliatory system) or to 
take advantage of the partial and progressive retractions of it pro- 
duced by the hecessities of the enemy, has been a question with 
his majesty’s government. It is one on which they would have 
been most desirous to consult the interests of America. Under 
existing circumstances, however, and from our late communica- 
tions I have not felt encouraged to make you any written proposal, 
arising out of this state of things; I shall therefore merely again 
express to you that as the object of Great Britain has been 
throughout to endeavour. while forced in behalf of her most im- 
portant rights and interests to retaliate upon the French decrees, 
to combine that retaliation with the greatest possible degree of 
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attention to the interests of America, it would give his majesty’s 

government the most sincere satisfaction if some arrangement 

could be found which would have so desirable an effect. I have, &e. 
(Signed) — AUG. J. FOSTER. 


Honorable James Monroe, &c. &e. 


MESSAGE 


From the President of the Untted States, recommending an immediate 
Declaration of War, against Great Britain. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 


I COMMUNICATE te Congress certain documents, being 2 
continuation of those heretofore laid before them, on the subject of 
our affairs with Great Britain. 

Without going back beyond the renewal in 1803, of the war in 
which Great Britain is engaged, and omitting unrepaired wrongs 
of inferior magnitude, the conduct of her government presents a 
series of acts, hostile to the United States as an independent and 
neutral nation. 

British cruizers have been in the continued practice of violating 
the American flag on the great high way of nations, and of seizing 
and carrying off persons sailing under it; not in the exercise of a 
belligerent right, founded on the Jaw of nations against an enemy, 
but of a municipal prerogative over British subjects. British 
jurisdiction is thus extended to neutral vessels, in a situation 
where no laws can operate but the law of nations, and the laws of 
the country to which the vessels belong; and a self redress is as- 
sumed, which, if British subjects were wrongfully detained and 
alone concerned, is that substitution of force, for a resort to the 
responsible sovereign, which falls within the definition of war. 
Could the seizure of British subjects, in such cases, be regarded 
as within the exercise of a belligerent righi, the acknowledged 
laws of war, which forbid an article of captured property to be 
adjudged, without a regular investigation before a competent tri- 
bunal, would imperiously demand the fairest trial, where the 
sacred rights of persons were at issue. In place of such a trial, 
these rights are subjected to the will of every petty commander. 

The practice, hence, is so far from affecting British subjects 
alone, that under the pretext of searching for these, thousands of 
American citizens, under the safeguard of public law, and of their 
national flag, have beeu torn from their country, and from every 
thing dear to them; have been dragged on board ships of war of a 
foreign nation, and exposed, under the severities of their discipline, 
to be exiled to the most distant and deadly climes, to risk their 
lives in the battles of their oppressors, and to be the melancholy 
instruments of taking away those of their own brethren. 

Against this crying enormity, which Great Britain would be so 
prompt to avenge if committed against herself, the United States 
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have in vain exhausted remonstrances, and expostulations; and 
that no proof might be wanting of their conciliatory dispositions, 
and no pretext left for a continuance of the practice, the British 
government was formally assured of the readiness of the United 
States to enter into arrangements, such as could not be rejected, 
if the recovery of British subjects were the real and the sole object. 
The communication passed without effect. 

British cruizers have been in the practice also of violating the 
rights and the peace of our coasts. They hover over and harass 
our entering and departing commerce. To the most insulting 
pretensions they have added the most lawless proceedings in our 
very harbors; and have wantonly spilt American blood within the 
sanctuary of our territorial jurisdiction. The principles and rules 
enforced by that nation when a neutral nation, against armed ves- 
sels of belligerents hovering near her coasts and disturbing her 
commerce, are well known. When called on, nevertheless, by the 
United States, to punish tk2 greater offences committed by her 
own vessels, her government has bestowed on their commanders 
additional marks of honor and confidence. 

Under pretended blockades, without the presence of an ade- 
quate force, and sometimes without the practicability of applying 
ene, our commerce has been plundered in every sea; the great 
staples of our country have been cut off from their legitimate 
markets; and a destructive blow aimed at our agricultural and 
maritime interests. In aggravation of these predatory measures, 
they have been considered as in force from the dates of their noti- 
fication; a retrospective effect being thus added, as has been done 
in other important cases, to the unlawfulness of the course pursue 
ed. And to render the outrage the more signal, these mock block- 
ades have been reiterated and enforced in the face of official com- 
munications from the British government, declaring, as the true 
definition of a legal blockade, “that particular ports must be 
actually invested, and previous warning given to vessels bound to 
them, not to enter.” 

Not content with these occasional expedients for laying waste 
our neutral trade, the cabinet of Great Britain resorted, at length, 
to the sweeping system of blockades, under the name of orders in 
council; which has been moulded and managed, as might best suit 
its political views, its commercial jealousies, or the avidity of 
British cruizers. 

To our remonstrances against the complicated and transcendant 
injustice of this innovation, the first reply was, that the orders were 
reluctantly adopted by Great Britain, as a necessary retaliation on 
decrees of her enemy, proclaiming a general blockade of the 
British isies, at a time when the naval force of that enemy dared 
not to issue from his own ports. She was reminded, without effect, 
that her own prior blockades, unsupported by an adequate naval 
force actually applied and continued, were a bar to this plea: that 
executed edicts against millions of our property could not be re- 
taliation on edicts, confessedly impossible to be executed: that 
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retaliation to be just, should fall on the party setting the guilty 
example, not on an innocent party, which was not even chargeable 
with an acquiescence in it. 

When deprived of this flimsy veil for a prohibition of our trade 
with her enemy, by the repeal of his prohibition of our trade with 
Great Britain, her cabinet instead of a corresponding repeal, or a 
practical discontinuance of its orders, formally avowed a determi- 
nation to persis in them against the United States, until the mar- 
kets of her enemy should be laid open to British products; thus, 
asserting an obligation on a neutral power to require one bellige- 
rent to encourage, by its internal regulations, the trade of another 
belligerent; contradicting her own practice towards all nations, in 

i peace as well as in war; and betraying the insincerity of those 
iy professions which inculcated a belief, that having resorted to her 
orders with regret, she was anxious to find an occasion for putting 
& an end to them. 
pi Abandoning, still more, all respect for the neutral rights of the 
; United States, and for its own consistency, the British government 
4 now demands, as prerequisites to a repeal of its orders as they 


relate to the Unitea States, that a formality should be observed 
-§ in the repeal of the French decrees, no wise necessary to their 
i termination, nor exemplified by British usage; and that the French 
‘a repeal, besides including that portion of the decrees which operate 
within a territorial jurisdiction, as well as that which operates on 
the high seas, against the commerce of the United States, should 
P not be a single and special repeal in relation to the United States, 
{ but should be extended to whatever other neutral nations, uncon- 
. nected with them, may be affected by those decrees. And, as an 
ie additional insult, they are called on for a formal disavowal of con- 
A _ ditions and pretensions advanced by the French government, for 
fis which the United States are so far from having made themselves 
responsible, that in official explanations, which have been publish- 
ed to the world, and in a correspondence of the American Minis- 
ter at London with the British Minister for Foreign Affairs, such 
a responsibility was explicitly and emphatically disclaimed. 
It has become, indeed, sufficiently certain, that the commerce 
of the United States is to be sacrificed, not as interfering with 
} the belligerent rights of Grea! Britain; not as supplying the wants 
i of her enemies, which she herself supplies; but, as interfering 
with the monopoly which she covets for her own commerce and 
a navigation. She carries on a war against the lawful commerce of 
i a friend, that she may the better carry on a commerce with an 
‘* enemy; a commerce polluted by the forgeries and perjuries, 
which are, for the most part, the only passports by which it can 


succeed. 
Anxious to make every experiment, short of the last resort of 


injured nations, the United States have withheld from G:eat Bri- 
tain, under successive medifications, the benefits of a free inter- 
course with their market, the loss of which could not but outweigh 
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the profits accruing from her restrictions of our commerce with 
other nations. And to entitle these experiments to the more 
favorable consideration, they were so framed as to enable her to 
place her adversary under the exclusive operation of them. To 
these appeals her government has been equally inflexible, as if 
willing to make sacrifices of every sort, rather than yield to the 
claims of justice, or renounce the errors of a false pride. Nay, so 
far were the attempts carried to overcome the attachment of the 
British cabinet to its unjust edicts, that it received every encour- 
agement within the competency of the executive branch of out 
government, to expect that a repeal of them would be followed by 
a war between the United States and France, unless the French 
edict should also be repealed. Even this communication, although 
silencing for ever the plea of a disposition in the United States to 
acquiesce in those edicts, originally the sole plea for them, receiy- 
ed no attention. 

If no other proof existed of a predetermination of the British 
government against a repeal of its orders, it might be found in the 
correspondence of the Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States at London and the British Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
in 1810, on the question whether the blockade of May, 1806, was 
considered as in force, or as not in force. It had been ascertained 
that the French government, which urged this blockade as the 
ground of its Berlin decree, was willing, in the event of its re- 
moval, to repeal that decree; which being followed by alternate 
repeals of the other offensive edicts, might abolish the whole sys- 
tem on both sides. This inviting opportunity for accomplishing 
an object so important to the United States, and professed so often 
to be the desire of both the belligerents, was made known to the 
British government. As that government admits that an actual 
application of an adequate force, is necessary to the existence of a 
legal blockade, and it was notorious, that if such a force had ever 
been applied, its long discontinuance had annulled the blockade 
in question, there could be no sufficient objection on the part of 
Great Britain to a formal revocation of it; and no imaginable 
objection to a declaration of the fact, that the blockade did 
not exist. The declaration would have been consistent with 
her avowed principles of blockade; and would have enabled the 
United States to demand from France the pledged repeal of 
her decrees; either with success, in which case the way would 
have been opened for a general repeal of the belligerent edicts; 
or without success, in which case the United States would 
have been justified in turning their measures exclusively against 
France. The British government would, however, neither rescind 
the blockade, nor declare its non existence; nor permit its non ex- 
istence to be inferred and affirmed by the American plenipoten- 
tiary. On the contrary, by representing the blockade to be compre- 
hended in the orders in council, the United States were compelled 
so to regard it, in their subsequent proceedings. 

Vou. 1V. App. 
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There was a period when a favourable change in the policy of 
the British cabinet, was justly considered as established. The 
Minister Plenipotentiary of his Britannic Majesty here, proposed 
an adjustment of the differences more immediately endangering 
the harmony of the two countries. The proposition was accepted 
with the promptitude and cordiality, corresponding with the inva- 
riable professions of this government. A foundation appeared to be 
laid fora sincere and lasting reconciliation. The prospect, how- 
ever, quickly vanished. The whole proceeding was disavowed by 
the British government without any explanations, which could, at 
that time, repress the belief, that the disavowal proceeded from a 
spirit of hostility to the commercial rights and prosperity of the 
United States. And it has since come into proof that at the very 
moment, when the public minister was holding the language of 
friendship, and inspiring confidence in the sincerity of the nego- 
tiation with which he was charged, a secret agent of his govern- 
ment was employed in intrigues, having for their object, a sub- 
version of our government, anda dismemberment of our happy 
Union. 

In reviewing the conduct of Great Britain towards the United 
States, our attention is necessarily drawn to the warfare, just re- 
newed by the savages, on one of our extensive frontiers; a warfare, 
which is known to spare neither age nor sex, and tobe distin- 
guished by features peculiarly shocking to humanity. It is difficult 
to account for the activity and combinations which have for some 
time been developing themselves among tribes in constant inter- 
course with British traders and garrisons, without connecting their 
hostility with that influence, and without recollecting the authen- 
ticated examples of such interpositions, heretofore furnished by the 
officers and agents of that government. 

Such is the spectacle of injuries and indignities, which have 
been heaped on our country; and such the crisis which its unex- 
ampled forbearance and conciliatory efforts, have not been able to 
avert. It might, at least have been expected, that an enlightened 
nation, if less urged by moral obligations, or invited by friendly 
dispositions ov the part of the United States, would have found, in 
its true interest alone, a sufficient motive to respect their rights 
and their tranquillity on the high seas; that an enlarged policy 
would have favored that free and general circulation of commerce 
in which the Hritish nation is at all times interested, and which, 
in times of war, is the best alleviation of its calamities to herself, 
as well as to other belligerents; and, more especially, that the 
British cabinet, would not, for the sake ofa precarious and surrep- 
titious intercourse with hostile markets, have persevered in a 
course of measures, which necessarily put at hazard the invaluable 
market of a great and growing country, disposed to cultivate 
the mutual advantages of an active commerce. 

Other councils have prevailed. Our moderation and conciliation 
have had no other effect than to encourage perseverance and to 
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enlarge pretensions. We behold our seafaring citizens still the 
daily victims of lawless violence, committed on the great common 
and highway of nations, even within sight of the country which 
owes them protection. We behold our vessels, freighted with the 
products of our soil and industry, or returning with the honest 
proceeds of them, wrested from their lawful destinations, confis- 
cated by prize courts, no longer the organs of public law, but the 
instruments of arbitrary edicts; and their unfortunate crews dis- 
persed and lost, or forced or inveigled in British ports into British 
fleets; whilst arguments are employed, in support of these aggres- 
sions, which have no foundation but in a principle, equally sup- 
porting a claim to regulate our external commerce, in all cases 
whatsoever. 

We behold, in fine, on the side of Great Britain, a state of war 
against the United States; and on the side of the United. States, a 
state of peace towards Great Britain. 

Whether the United States shall continue passive under these 
progressive usurpations, and these accumulating wrongs; or, op- 
posing force to force in defence of their national rights, shall 
commit a just cause into the hands of the Almighty Disposer of 
events; avoiding all connections which might entangle it in the 
contests or views of other powers, and preserving a constant 
readiness to concur in an honorable re-establishment of peace and 
friendship, is a solemn question, which the constitution wisely 
confides to the legislative department of the government. In re- 
commending it-to their early deliberations, | am happy in the 
assurance, that the decision will be worthy the enlightened and 
patriotic councils of a virtuous, a free, and a powerful nation. 

Having presented this view of the relations of the United States 
with Great Britain, and of the solemn alternative growing out of 
them, I proceed to remark that the communications last made to 
Congress on the subject of our relations with France, will have 
shown, that since the revocation of her decrees, as they violated 
the neutral rights of the United States, her government has au- 
thorized illegal captures by its privateers and public ships; and 
that other outrages have been practised on our vessels and our 
citizens. It will have been seen, also, that no indemnity had been 
provided, or satisfactorily pledged, for the extensive spoliations, 
committed under the violent and retrospective orders of the French 
government against the property of our citizens, seized within the 
jurisdiction of France. I abstain, at this time, from recommend- 
ing to the consideration of Congress definitive measures with 
respect to that nation, in the expectation, that the result of unclos- 
ed discussions between our minister plenipotentiary at Paris and 
the French government, will speedily enable Congress to decide, 
with greater advantage, on the course due to the rights, the inter- 


ests, and the honor of our country. 
3 JAMES MADISON. 
Washington, June 1, 1812. 
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REPORT, OR MANIFESTO 
Of the Cause and Reasons of War with Great Britain, frresented 
to the House of Representatives by the Committee of Foreign 
Relations. 


The committe on foreign relations to whom was referred the 
message of the president of the United States, of the Ist of June, 


THAT after the experience which the United States have had 
of the great injustice of the British government towards them, ex- 
emplified by so many acts of violence and oppression, it will be 
more difficult to justify to the impartial world their patient for- 
bearance, than the measures to which it has become necessary to 
resort, to avenge the wrongs and vindicate the rights and honour 
of the nation. Your committee are happy to observe, on a dispas- 
sionate view of the conduct of the United States, that they see in 
it no cause for censure. 

If a long forbearance under injuries ought ever to be considered 
a virtue in any nation, it is one which peculiarly becomes the 
United States. No people ever had stronger motives to cherish 
peace: none have ever cherished it with greater sincerity and zeal. 

But the period has now arrived, when the United States must 
support their character and station among the nations of the earth, 
or submit to the most shameful degradation. Forbearance has 
ceased to be a virtue. War on the one side, and peace on the 
other, is a situation as ruinous as it is disgraceful. The mad am- 
bition, the lust of power and commercial avarice of Great Britain, 
arrogating to herself the complete dcminion of the ocean, and ex- 
ercising over it an unbounded and lawless tyranny, have left to 
neutral nations an alternative only between the base surrender of 
their rights, and a manly vindication of them. Happily for the 
United States their destiny, under the aid of Heaven, is in their 
own hands. The crisis is formidable only by their love of peace. 
As soon as it becomes a duty to relinquish that situation, danger 
disappears. They have suffered no wrongs, they have received no 
insults, however great, for which they cannot obtain redress. 

More than seven years have elapsed, since the commencement 
of this system of hostile aggression by the British government, on 
the rights and interests of the United States. The manner of its 
commencement was not less hostile than the spirit with which it 
has been prosecuted. The United States have invariably done 
every thing in their power to preserve the relations of friendship 
with Great Britain. Of this disposition they gave a distinguished 
proof at the moment when they were made the victims of an op- 
posite policy. The wrongs of the last war had not been forgotten 
at the commencement of the present one. They warned us of 
dangers, against which it was sought to provide. As early as the 
year 1804, the minister of the United States at London, was in- 
structed to invite the British government to enter into a negotia- 
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tion on all the pointson which a collision might arise between the 
two countries, in the course of the war, and to propose to it an 
arrangement of their claims, on fair and reasonable conditions. 
The invitation was accepted. A negotiation had commenced and 
was depending, and nothing had occurred to excite a doubt that it 
would not terminate to the satisfaction of both parties. It was at 
this time, and under these circumstances, that an attack was made, 
by surprise, on an important branch of the American commerce, 
which affected every part of the United States, and involved many 
of their citizens in ruin. 

The commerce on which this attack was so woenenedie made, 
was that between the United States and the colonies of France, 
Spain and other enemies of Great Britain. A commerce just in 
itself; sanctioned by the example of Great Britain in regard to the 
trade with her own colonies; sanctioned by a solemn act between 
the two governments in the last war; and sanctioned by the prac- 
tice of the British government in the present war: more than two 
years having then elapsed, without any interference with it. 

The injustice of this attack could only be equalled by the 
absurdity of the pretext alleged for it. It was pretended by the 
British government, that in case of war, her enemy had no right 
to modify its colonial regulations, so as to mitigate the calamities 
of war to the inhabitants of its colonies. This pretension, peculiar 
to Great Britain, is utterly incompatible with the rights of sove- 
reignty in every independent state. If we recur to the well estab- 
lished, and universally admitted law of nations, we shall find no 
sanction to it in that venerable code. The sovereignty of every state 
is co-extensive with its dominions, and cannot be abrogated, orcur- 
tailed in its rights, as to any part, except by conquest. Neutral 
nations have a right to trade to every port of either belligerent, 
which is not legally blockaded; and in all articles which are not 
contraband of war. Such is the absurdity of this pretension, that 
your committee are aware, especially after the able manner in 
which it has been heretofore refuted and exposed, that they would 
offer an insult to the understanding of the house, if they enlarged 
on it; and if any thing could add to the high sense of the injustice 
of the British government in this transaction, it would be the con- 
trast which her conduct exhibits in regard to this trade, and in 
regard to a similar trade by neutrals, with her own colonies. It is 
known to the world that Great Britain regulates her own trade, in 
war and in peace, at home and in her colonies, as she finds for her 
interest: that in war she relaxes the restraints of her colonial sys- 
tem in favour of the colonies, and that it never was suggested that 
she had not a right to do it; or that a neutral in taking advantage of 
the relaxation violated a belligerent right of her enemy. But with 
Great Britain every thing is lawful. It is only in a trade with her 
enemies, that the United States can do wrong: with them all trade 
is unlawful. 

In the year 1793, an attack was made by the British govern- 
ment on the same branch of our neutral trade, which had nearly 
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involved the two countries in war. That difference however was 
amicably accommodated. The pretension was withdrawn and 
reparation made to the United States for the losses which they had 
suffered by it. It was fair to infer from that arrangement, that the 
commerce was deemed by the British government lawful, and that 
it would not be again disturbed. 

Had the British government been resolved to contest this trade 
with neutrals, it was due tothe character of the British nation 
that the decision should be made known to the government of the 
United States. The existence of a negotiation which had been 
invited by our government, for the purpose of preventing differ- 
ences, by an amicable arrangement of their respective pretensions, 
gave a strong claim to the notification, while it afforded the fairest 
opportunity for it. But a very different policy animated the then 
cabinet of England. Generous sentiments were unknown to it. 
The liberal confidence and friendly overtures of the United States 
were taken advantage of to ensnare them. Steady to its purpose 
and inflexibly hostile to this country, the British government 
calmly looked forward to the moment when it might give the 
most deadly wound to our interests. A trade, just in itself, which 
was secured by so many strong and sacred pledges, was considered 
safe. Our citizens, with their usual industry and enterprise, had 
embarked in it a vast proportion of their shipping and of their 
capital, which were at sea under no other protection than the law 
of nations, and the confidence which they reposed in the justice 
and friendship of the British nation. At this period the unexpected 
blow was given. Many of our vessels were seized, carried into 
port and condemned by a tribunal, which, while it professes to re- 
spect the law of nations, obeys the mandate of its own government 
in opposition to all law. Hundreds of other vessels were driven 
from the ocean, and the trade itself in a great measure suppressed. 

The effect produced by this attack on the lawful commerce of 
the United States, was such as might have been expected from a 
virtuous, independent, and highly injured people. But one senti- 
ment pervaded the whole American nation. No local interests 
were regarded, no sordid motives felt. Without looking tothe 
parts which suffered most, the invasion of our rights was consid- 
ered a common cause, and from one extremity of our union to the 
other was heard the voice of an united people, calling on their 
government to avenge their wrongs, and vindicate the rights and 
honor of the country. 

From this period the British government has gone on in a con- 
tinued encroachment on the rights and interests of the United 
States, disregarding in its course, in many instances, obligations 
which have heretofore been held sacred by civilized nations. 

In May, 1806, the whole coast of the continent from the Elbe 
to Brest, inclusive, was declared to be in a state of blockade. By 
this act, the well established principles of the law of nations, prin- 
ciples which have served for ages as guides, and fixed the boun- 
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dary between the rights of belligerents and neutrals, were violated. 
By the law of nations, as recognized by Great Britain herself, no 
blockade is lawful unless it be sustained by the application of an 
adequate force; and that an adequate force was applied to this 
blockade, in its full extent, ought not to be pretended. Whether 
Great Britain was able to maintain legally. so extensive a block- 
ade, considering the war in which she is engaged, requiring such 
extensive naval operations, is a question which it is not necessary 
at this time to examine. It is sufficient to be known that such 
force was not applied, and this is evident from the terms of the 
blockade itself, by which, comparatively, an inconsiderable portion 
of the coast only, was declared to be ina state ef strict and rigo- 
rous blockade. The objection to the measures is not diminished by 
that circumstances. If the force was not applied, the blockade was 
unlawful, from whatever cause the failure might proceed. The 
belligerent who institutes the blockade cannot absolve itself from 
the obligation to apply the force, under any pretext whatever. For 
a belligerent to relax a blockade which it could not maintain, with 
a view to absolve itself from the obligation to maintain it, would 
be a refinement in injustice not less insulting to the understanding 
than repugnant to the law of nations. To claim merit for the miti- 
gation of an evil which the party either had not the power, or 
found it inconvenient te inflict, would be a new mode of encroach- 
ing on neutral rights. Your committee think it just to remark, 
that this act of the British government does not appear to have 
been adopted in the sense in which it has been since construed. 
On consideration of all the circumstances attending the measure, 
and particularly the character of the distinguished statesman who 
announced it, we are persuaded that it was conceived in a spirit of 
conciliation, and intended to lead to an accommodation of all dif- 
ferences between the United States and Great Britain. His death 
disappointed that hope, and the act has since become subservient 
to other purposes. It has been made by his successors a pretext 
for that vast system of usurpation, which has so long oppressed 
and harassed our commerce. 

The next act of the British government which claims our atten- 
tion, is the order of council of January 7, 1807, by which neutral 
powers are prohibited trading from one port to another of France, 
or her allies, or any other country with which Great Britain might 
not freely trade. By this order the pretension of England, hereto- 
fore disclaimed by every other power, to prohibit neutrals dispos- 
ing of parts of their cargoes at different ports of the same 
enemy, is revived, and with vast accumulation of injury. Every 
enemy, however great the number, or distant from each other, 
is considered one, and the like trade, even with powers at peace 
with England, who, from motives of policy, had excluded or 
restrained her commerce, was also prohibited. In this act, the 
British government evidently disclaimed all regard for neutral 
rights. Aware that the measures authorized by it, could find no 
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pretext, in any belligerent right, none was urged. To prohibit the 
sale of our produce, consisting of innocent articles, at any port of 
a belligerent, not blockaded; to consider every belligerent as one, 
and subject neutrals to the same restraints with all as if there was 
but one, were bold encroachments. But to restrain, or in any man- 
ner interfere with our commerce with neutral nations with whom 
Great Britain was at peace, and against whom she had no justifi- 
able cause of war, for the sole reason that they restrained or ex- 
cluded from their ports her commerce, was utterly Incompatible 
with the pacific relations subsisting between the two countries. 
We proceed to bring into view the British order in council of 
November 11, 1807, which superseded every other order, and 
consummated that system of hostility on the commerce of the 
United States, which has been since so steadily pursued. By this 
order all France and her allies, and every other country at war 
with Great Britain, or with which she was not at war, from which 
the British flag was excluded, and all the colonies of her enemies, 
were subjected to the same restrictions, as if they were actually 
blockaded in the most strict and rigorous manner; and all trade in 
articles, the produce and manufacture of the said countries and 
colonies, and the vessels engaged in it, were subjected to cap- 


ture and condemnation as lawful prize. To this order certain ex- 


ceptions were made which we forbear to notice, because they 
were not adopted from a regard to neutral rights, but were dictat- 
ed by policy to promote the commerce of England, and so far as 
they related to neutral powers, were said to emanate from the cle- 
mency of the British government. 

It would be superfluous in your committee to state, that by this 
order the British government declared direct and positive war 
aguinst the United States. The dominion of the ocean was com- 
pletely usurped by it, all commerce forbidden, and every flag driven 
from it, or subjected to capture and condemnation, which did not 
subserve the policy of the British government by paying it a tri- 
bute and sailing under its sanction. From this period the United 
States have incurred the heaviest losses, and most mortifying hu- 
miliations. They have borne the calamities of war without retort- 
ing them on its authors. 

So far your committee has presented te the view of the house, 
the aggressions which have been committed under the authority 
of the British goverment on the commerce of the United States. 
We will now proceed to other wrongs which have been still more 
severely felt. Among these is the impressment of our seamen, a 
practice which has been unceasingly maintained by Great Britain 
in the wars to which she has been a party since our revolution. 
Your committee cannot convey in adequate terms the deep sense 
which they entertain of the injustice and oppression of this proceed- 
ing. Under the pretext of impressing British seamen, our fellow 
citizens are seized in British ports, on the high seas, and in every 
other quarter to which the British power extends; are taken on 
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board British men of war, and compelled to serve there as British 
subjects. In this mode our citizens are wantonly snatched from 
their country and their families; deprived of their liberty and doom- 
ed to an ignominious and siavish bondage; compelled to fight the 
battles of a foreign country, and often to perish in them. Our flag 
has given them no protection; it has been unceasingly violated, and 
our vessels exposed to danger by the loss of the men taken from 
them. Your committee need not remark that while this practice 
is continued, it is impossible for the United States to consider 
themselves an independent nation. Every new case is a new proof 
of their degradation. Its continuance is the more unjustifiable, be- 
cause the United States have repeatedly proposed to the British 
government an arrangement which would secure to it the con- 
troul of its own people. An exemption of the citizens of the Uni- 
ted States from this degrading oppression, and their flag from 
violation, is all that they have sought. 

This lawless waste of our trade, and equally unlawful impress- 
ment of our seamen, have been much aggravated by the insults 
and indignities attending them. Under the pretext of blockading 
the harbors of France and her allies, British squadrons have been 
stationed on our coast, to watch and annoy our own trade. To give 
effect to the blockade of European ports, the ports and harbors of 
the United States have been blockaded. In exccuting these orders 
of the British government, or in obeying the spirit which was 
known to animate it the commanders of these squadrons have en- 
croached on our jurisdiction, seized our vessels and carried into 
effect impressments within our limits, and done other acts of great 
injustice, violence and oppression. The United States have seen 
with mingled indignation and surprise, that these acts instead of 
procuring to the perpetrators the punishment due to unauthorized 
crimes, have not failed to recommend them to the favor of their 

overnment. 

Whether the British government has contributed by active 
measures to excite against us the hostility of the savage tribes on 
our frontiers, your committee are not disposed to occupy much 
time in investigating. Certain indications of general notoriety may 
supply the place of authentic documents, though these have not 
been wanting to establish the fact in some instances. It is known 
that symptoms of British hostility towards the United States have 
never failed to produce corresponding symptoms among those 
tribes. [t is also well known that on all such occassions, abundant 
supplies of the ordinary munitions of war have been afforded by 
the agents of British commercial compznies, and even from British 
garrisons, wherewith they were enabled to commence that system 
of savage warfare on our frontiers, which has been at all times in- 
discriminate in its effect, on all ages, sexes and conditions, and so 
revolting to humanity. 

Your committee would be much gratified if they could close 
here the detail of British wrongs; but it is their duty te recite 
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another act of still greater malignity, than any of those whicl: . 
have been already brought to your view. The attempt to dismem- + 
‘ber our union, and overthrow our excellent constitution by a secret 
mission, the object of which was to foment discontents and excite 
insurrection against the constituted authorities and laws of the 
nation, as lately disclosed by the agent employed in it, affords full 
proof that there is no bound to the hustility of the British gevern- 
ment towards the United States: no act, however unjustifiable, 
which it would not commit to accomplish their ruin. This attempt 
excites the greater horror, from the consideration that it was made 
| while the United States and Great Britain were at peace, and an 
Pig amicable negotiation was depending between them forthe accom- 
ae modation of their differences, through public ministers regularly 
authorized for the purpose. 
The United States have beheld with unexampled forbearance, 

# this continued series of hostile encroachments on their rights and 

ean interests, in the hope, that vielding to the force of friendly remon- 

strances, often repeated, the British government might adopt a 
more just policy towards them; but that hope no longer exists. 
They have also weighed impartially the reasons which have been 
| urged by the British government in vindication of those encroach- 
ee . ments, and found in them neither justification nor apology. | 

The British government has alleged in vindication of the orders | E 
in council, that they were resorted to as a retaliation on France 
for similar aggressions committed by her on our neutral trade with 
the British dominions. But how has this plea been supported? The 
dates of British and French aggressions are weil known to the world. 
Their origin and progress have been marked with too wide and 
destructive a waste of the property of our fellow citizens, to have 
been forgotten. The decree of Berlin of November 21st, 1806, was 
the first aggression of France in the present war. Eighteen months 
had then elapsed, after the attack made by Great Britain on our 
neutral trade with the colonies of France and her allies, and six 
months from the date of the proclamation of May, 1806. Even on 
the 7th of January, 1807, the date of the first British order in 
council, so short a term had elapsed after the Berlin decree, that it - 
was hardly possible that the intelligence of it should have reached 
the United States. A retaliation which is to produce its effect, by 
it, operating on a neutral power, ought not to be resorted to till the 
neutral had justified it, by a culpable acquiescence in the unlawful 
act of the other belligerent. It ought to be delayed until after suf- 
ficient time had been allowed tothe neutral to remonstrate against 
the measures complained of, to receive an answer, and to act on it, 
‘. which had not been done in the present instance. And when the 

vA order of November I 1th was issued, it is well known that a min- 
ye fi ister of France had declared to the minister plenipotentiary of the 
United States at Paris, that it was not intended that the decree of 
Berjin should apply to the United States. It is equaily well known 
that no American vessel had then been condemned under it, or 
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seizure been made, with which the British govornment was ac- 
quainted. The facts prove incontestibly that the measures of France, 
hower unjustifiable in themselves, were nothing more than a pre- 
text for those of England. And of the insufficiency of that pretext, 
ample proof has already been afforded by the British government 
itself, and in the most impressive form. Although it was declared 
that the orders in council were retaliatory on France for her de- 
crees, it was also declared, and iD the orders themselves, that 
owing to the superiority of the British navy, by which the fleets 
of France and her allies were confined within their own ports, the 
French decrees were considered only as empty threats. 

It is no justification of the wrongs of one power, that the like 
were committed by another; nor ought the fact. if true, to have 
been urged by either, as it could afford no prvof of its love of jus- 
tice, of its magnanimity, or even of its courage. It is more worthy 
the government of a great nation to relieve than to assail the in- 
jured. Nor can a repetition of the wrongs by another power repair 
the violated rights or wounded honor of the in jured party. An utter 
inability alone to resist, could justify a quiet surrender of our 
rights, and degrading submission to the willof others. To that 
condition the United Staces are not reduc:d, nor do they fear it. 
That they ever consented to discuss with either power the miscon- 
duct of the other, is a proof of their love of peace, of their mode- 
ration, and of the hope which they still induiged, that friendly ap- 
peals to just and generous sentiments would not be made to them 
in vain. But the motive was mistaken, if their forbearance was 
imputed either to the want ofa just sensibility to their wrongs, 
or a determination, if suitable redress was not obtained, to resent 
them. The time has now arrived when this system of reasoning 
must cease. It would be insulting to repeat it. It would be degrad- 
ing to hear it. The United States must act as an independent na- 
tion, and assert their rights, and avenge their wrongs, according 
to their own estimate of them, with the party who commits them, 
holding it responsible for its own misdeeds, unmitigated by those 
of another. 

For the difference made between Great Britain and France, by the 
application of the non-importation act against England only. the mo- 
tive has been already too often explained, and is too well known tore- 
quire further illustration. In the commercial restrictions to which 
the United States resorted as an evidence of their sensibility, and 
a mild retaliation of their wrongs, they invariably placed both pow- 
ers on the same footing, holding out to each in respect to itself, 
the same accommodation, in case it accepted the condition offered, 
and in respect to the other, the same restraint if it refused. Had 
the British government confirmed the arrangement which was 
entered into with the British minister in |809, and France main- 
tained her decrees, with France would the United States have had 
to resist, with the firmness belonging to their character, the con- 
tinued violation of their rights. The committee do not hesitate to 
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declare, that France has greatly injured the United States, and 
that satisfactory reparation hast not yet been made for many of 
those injuries. But, that is a concern which the United States will 
look to and settle for themselves. The high character of the Ame- 
rican people, is a sufficient pledge to the world that they will not 
fail to settle it, on conditions which they have a rtght to claim. 
More recently the true policy of the British government towards 
the United States, has been completely unfolded. It has been pub- 
licly declared by those in power, that the orders in council should 
not be repealed until the Krench government had revoked all its 
internal restraints on the British commerce; and that the trade of 
the United States with France and her allies, should be prohibited, 
until Great Britain was also allowed to trade with them. By this. 
declaration it appears, that to satisfy the pretensions of the British 
government, the United States must join Great Britain in the war 
with France, and prosecute the war until France should be sub- 
duec; for without her subjugation, it were in vain to presume on 


‘such a concession. The hostility of the British government to 


these states has been still further disclosed. It has been made mani- 
fest that the United States are considered by it as the commercial 
rival of Great Britain, and that their prosperity and growth are in- 
compatible with her welfare. When all these circumstances are 
taken into consideration, it is impossible for your committee to 
doubt the motives which have governed the British ministry in all 
its measures towards the United States, since the year 1805, 


Equally is it impossible to doubt, longer, the course which the 


United States ought to pursue towards Great Britain. 

From this review of the multiplied wrongs of the British go- 
yernment since the commencement of the present war, it must be 
evident to the impartial world, that the contest which is now for- 
ced on the United States, is radicaliy a contest for their sovereignty 
and independence. Your committee will not enlarge on any of the 
injuries, however great, which have had a transitory effect. They 
wish to call the attention of the house to those of a permanent - 
nature only, which intrench so deeply on our most important 
rights, and wound so extensively and vitally our best interests, as 
could not fail to deprive the United States of the principal advan- 
tages of their revolution, if submitted to. The controul of our 
commerce by Great Britain in regulating, at pleasure, and expel- 
ling it almost from the ocean; the oppressive manner in which 
these regulations have been carried into effect, by seizing and con- 
fiscating such of our vessels, with their cargoes, as were said to 
have violated her edicts, often without previous warning of their 
danger; the impressment of our citizens from on board our own 
vessels on the high seas, and elsewhere, and holding them in bon- 
dage till it suited the convenience of their oppressors to deliver 
them up, are encroachments of that high and dangerous tendency, 
which could not fail to produce that pernicious effect: nor would 
these be the only consequences that would result from it. The 
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British government might, for a while, be satisfied with. the-as- 
cendency thus gained over us, but its pretensions would soon in- 
crease. The proof which so complete and disgraceful a submission 
to its authority would afford of our degeneracy, could not fail to 
inspire confidence, that there was no limit to whichits usurpa- 
tions, and our degradation, might not be carried. 

Your committee, believing that the free born sons of America 
are worthy to enjoy the liberty which their fathers purchased at 
the price of so much blood and treasure, and seeing in the mea- 
sures adopted by Great Britain, a course commenced and persisied 
in which must lead to a loss of national character and independence, 
feel no hesitation in advising resistance by force; in which the 
Americans of the present day will prove to the enemy and to the 
world, that we have not only inherited that liberty which our fa- 
thers gave us, but alsothe will and power to maintain it. Rely- 
ing on the patriotism of the nation, and confidently trusting that 
the Lord of Hosts will go with us to battle in a righteous cause, 
and crown our efforts with success, your committee recommend 
an immediate appeal to arms. 


FRENCH PAPERS. 


Copy of a Note addressed by the Minister of Foreign Relations to 
Count Romanzow, Chancellor of Russia. 
“ Paris, April 25, 1812. 

“ Count—His majesty the Emperor of Russia had acknow- 
ledged at Tiisit the principle, that the present generation should 
not have looked to the enjoyment of happiness, but on the ground 
that the nations, in the full enjoyment of their rights, might give 
themselves up freely to the exercise of their industry; that the inde- 
pendence of their flag should be inviolable; that the independence 
of their flag was a right belonging to each of them, and its protec- 
tion a reciprocal duty of the one towards the other; that they were 
not less bound to protect the inviolability of their flag, than that of 
their territory; that if a power cannot, without ceasing to be neuter, 
allow its territory to be taken away by one of the belligerent pow- 
ers, so neither can it remain neuter, in permitting to be taken 
away from under the protection of its flag, by one of the belliger- 
ent powers, the property which the other has placed there; that 
all powers consequently have the right of exacting, that nations, 
pretending to neutrality, should cause their flag to be respected 
in the same manner as they enforce respect to their territory; 
that so long as England, persisting in its system of war, should dis- 
avow the independence of any flag upon the seas, no power, which 
is possessed of coast, can be neuter with respect to England.” 

“ With that penetration and clevation of sentiment by which he 
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is distinguished, the Emperor Alexander also perceived that there 
could not be any prosperity for the continental states, but in the 
establishment of their rights by a maritime peace. This great in- 
terest was predominant in the treaty of Tilsit, and every thing else 
was the immediate result of it.” 

“ The Emperor Alexander offered his medics to the English 
government, and engaged, if this government would not consent 
to conclude peace upon the principle of acknowledging that 
the flags of all powers should enjoy an equal and perfect inde- 
pendence upon the seas, to make common cause with France, to 
summon, in consort with her, the three courts of Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, and Lisbon, to close their ports against the English: to 
declare war against England, and to insist upon the adoption of 
the same measure by the various powers.” 

“ The Emperor Napoleon accepted of the mediation of Russia; 
but the answer of England was a violation of the rights of nations, 
till then unexampled in history. She, in the midst of peace, and 
without any, preliminary declaration of war, attacked Denmark, 
surprised her capital, burned her arsenals, and took possession of 


her fleets, which was dismantled and lying secure in her ports. 


Russia, in conformity to the stipulations and principles of the 
treaty of Tilsit, declared war against England; proclaimed anew 
the principles of the armed neutrality: and’engage never to 
swerve from this system. Here the British cabinet threw off 
the mask, by issuing in the month of November, 1807, those or- 
ders in council, by virtue of which England levied a toll of from 
four to five millions upon the continent; and she compelled the 
flag of every power to submit to the regulations which were the 
result of her principles of legislation. Thus, on the one side, she 
made war upon all Europe; and, on the other, she secured to her- 
self the means of perpetuating the duration of that war, by found- 
ing her financial system upon the tributes which she arrogated to 
herself a right of imposing upon all people.” 

“ Already in 1806, and while France was at war with Prussia 
and Russia, she had proclaimed a blockade which had placed un- 
der an interdict the entire coast of an empire. When his majesty 
entered Berlin, he answered this monstrous presumption by a de- 
cree of blockade against the British isles. But to meet the orders 
in council of 1807, more direct and specific measures were neces- 
sary, and his majesty, by the decree of Milan, of the 17th of De- 
cember of the same year, declared all those flags denationalized 
which should permit their neutrality to be violated by submitting 
to those orders.” 

“ The attempt on Copenhagen had been sudden and public. 
England had prepared in Spain new attempts, hatched with re- 
flection and in the dark.” 

“ Not having been able to shake the determination of Charles _ 
IV. she formed a party against that prince, who would not sacri- 
fice to her the interests of his kingdom. She used the name of the 
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prince of the Asturias, and the father was driven from his throne by 
the name of the son. The enemies of France and the partizans of 
England took possession of the sovereign authority.” 

“ His majesty, called upon by Charles the fourth, sent troops 
into Spain, and war was commenced in the Peninsula.” 

& By one of the stipulations of Tilsit, Russia was to evacuate 
Wallachia and Moldavia. This evacuation was deferred—new re- 
volutions, which had taken place at Constantinople, had several 
times bathed in blood the walls of the seraglio.” 

“ Thus scarcely a year had elapsed from the peace of Tilsit~ 
the affairs of Copenhagen, of Constantinople, and the orders in 
council, published in 1807, in England, had placed Europe in so 
unlooked for a situation, that the two sovereigns thought proper 
to come to an understanding, and the interview at Erfurth took 
place.” 

«© With the same designs, and inspired by the same spirit which 
had directed their proceedings at Tilsit, they agreed as to what 
exacted from them such considerable changes. The emperor con+ 
sented to withdraw his troops from Russia, and at the same time 
consented that Russia should not only evacuate Wallachia and 
Moldavia, but that she should unite these provinces to her em- 
pire.” 

“ The two sovereigns, inspired with one and the same desire 
of reestablishing a maritime peace, and then es much disposed as 
at Tilsit to defend those principles for the defence of which they 
had entered into an alliance, resolved to make a solemn applica- 
tion to England. You, count, came in consequence to Paris, anda 
correspondence ensued between you and the British government. 
But the cabinet of London, which had perceived that war was 
about to be rekindled on the continent, rejected all overtures to- 

wards negotiation. Sweden had refused to shut her ports against 
England; and Russia, in conformity to the stipulations of Tilsit, 
had declared war against her.. lhe result to her was, the loss of 
Finland, which was united to the Russian empire; and at the same 
time the Russian armies occupied the fortresses on the Danube, 
and made war with effect upon the Turks.’’ 

“ Nevertheless, the system of England was triumphant. Her or- 
ders in council threatened to produce the most important results; 
and the tribute, which was to furnish the means of supporting the 
perpetual war which she had declared, was perceptible upon the 
seas. Holland and the Hanseatic towns continuing to trade with 
her, their commerce frustrated the salutary and decisive regula- 
tions of the decrees of Berlin and Milan, which alone were calcu 
lated to effectually resist the principles of the British orders in 
council. ‘Ihe execution of these decrees could not be assured, but 
by the daily exercise of a firm and vigiiant administration. Un- 
exposed to the influence of the enemy, Holland and the Hanseatic 
towns, it was necessary, should be united. But while the senti- 
ments, dearest to the heart of his majesty, yielded to the interests 
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of his people and that of the continent, great changes were taking 
place. Russia abandoned the principle to which she had pledged 
herself at Tilsit, viz. to make common cause with France, which 
she had proclaimed in her declaration of war against England, and 
which had dictated the deerees of Berlin and Milan.” 

“ They were evaded by the ukase which opened the ports of 
Russia to all English ships laden with colonial produce, English 
property, provided that they were under a foreign flag. This unex- 
pected blow annulled the treaty of Tilsit, and those important 
transactions which had put an end to the struggle between the two 
greatest empires of the world, and which had afforded to Europe 
a probability of obtaining a maritime peace. Approaching com- 
motions and bloody wars were of course to be immediately ex- 

ected.” 

“ The conduct of Russia at this time was constantly directed 
towards these fatal results. The uniting the duchy of Oldenburg, 
dovetailed, as it were, into the countries recently brought under 
the same principles of government as France, was a necessary 
consequence of the uniting of the Hanseatic towns. An indemnity 
was offered. This object was easy to regulate with reciprocal ad- 
vantage. But your cabinet made an affair of state of it; and for the 
first time, was seen a manifesto of an ally against an ally.” 

“ The reception of English vessels in Russian ports, and the 
regulations of the ukase of 1810, had made it known that the trea- 
ties were dissolved. The manifesto showed that not only the bonds 
which had united the two governments were broken, but that 
Russia had publicly thrown the gauntlet to France, for a difficulty 
which was foreign to her, and which could not be solved but by 
the method which his majesty had proposed.”’ 

“Jt was not to be concealed, that the refusal of this offer disclos- 
ed the project of a rupture already formed. Russia prepared for it 
at the very time she was dictating terms of peace to Turkey; she 
suddenly recalled five divisions of the army of Moldavia; and in 
the month of February 1811, it was known at Paris that the army 
of the duchy of Warsaw had been obliged to repass the Vistula, 
in order to fali back upon the Confederation, because the Russian 
armies on the frontiers were so numerous, and had assumed so 
menacing a posture.” 

«“ When Russia had resolved on measures contrary to the inte- 
rests of the active war which she had to support—when she had 
imparted to her armies a development burdensome to her finan- 
ces, and without any object, in the situation in which all the pow- 
ers of the continent were then placed, all the French troops were 
within the Rhine, except a corps of 40,000 men, stationed at Ham- 
burgh for the defence of the coasts of the North Sea, and for the 
maintenance of tranquillity in the countries recently united; the re- 
served places in Prussia were occupied only by the allied troops. 
A garrison of only 4000 men had remained at Dantzic; and the 
troops of the duchy of Warsaw were on the peace establishment, 
a part of them even was in Spain. 
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“ The preparations of Russia then were without object, unless 
she entertained an expectation to impose upon France by a grand 
array of forces, and to oblige her to put an end to the discussions 
respecting Oldenburg, by sacrificing the existence of the duchy 
of Warsaw; perhaps also, Russia, not being able to disguise from 
herself the fact of her having violated the treaty of Tilsit, had re- 
course to force, for no other purpose but to seek to justify viola- 
tions which could not be defended. 

“ His Majesty nevertheless remained unmoved. He persevered 
in his desire of an arrangement: he was of opinion, that at any pe- 
riod it would be time enough to resort to arms; he required only 
that powers should be sent to prince Kurakin. and that a negotia- 
tion should be opened with respect to these differences, which 
might thus easily be terminated, and which were by no means of 
a nature to call for the effusion of blood. They were reducible to 
the four following points:— 

“ Ist. The existence of the duchy of Warsaw, which had beena 
condition of the peace of Tilsit, and which, since the close of 1803, 
gave Russia occasion to manifest those instances of defiance to 
which his Majesty answered with condescension, carried as far as 
the most exacting friendship could desire, and honour could allow. 

“2d. The annexation of Oldenburg, which the war against Eng- 
land had rendered necessary, and which was conformable to the 
spirit of the treaty of Tilsit. 

“ 3d. The legislation respecting trade in English merchandizes 
and denationalized vessels, which ought to be regulated according 
to the spirit and the terms of the treaty of Tilsit. 

“ 4th. Lastly, the dispositions of the ukase of 1810, which, by de- 
stroying al] the commercial relations of France with Russia, and 
opening her ports to simulated flags freighted with English pro- 
perty, were contrary to the letter of the treaty of Tilsit. 

“Such would have been the objects of the negotiation. 

«“ As to what concerned the duchy of Warsaw, his Majesty would 
have been forward to adopt a convention, by which he would 
pledge himself not to encourage any enterprise which might have 
a tendency, directly or indirectly, to lead to the re-establisment of 
Poland. 

“ As to Oldenburg, he offered to accept the intervention of 
Russie, which nevertheless had no right to interfere in what in- 
volved a prince of the Confederation of the Rhine, and he agreed 
to give that prince an indemnity. 

“ With regard to commerce in English merchandizes and to 
denationalized ships, his Majesty desired to come to some under- 
standing in order to reconcile the wants of Russia with the prin- 
ciples of the continental system, and the spirit of the treaty of 
Tilsit. 

«“ And lastly, as tothe ukase, his Majesty consented to con- 
clude a treaty of commerce, which, in securing the commercial 
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relations of France, would, at the same time, provide for all the 
interests of Russia. 

“The Emperor flattered himself, that such dispositions, dic- 
tated by so manifest a spirit of conciliation, would, at length, have 
led to an arrangement. But it was impossible to prevail upon 
Russia to grant the powers for opening a negotiation. She inva- 
riably answered all the new offers made to her by fresh arma- 
ments, and the conclusion was, at length, necessarily come to, 
that she refused to explain, because she had nothing to propose 
but what she dared not avow, aad which could not be granted to 
her; that it was not any stipulations, which, by identifying the 
duchy of Warsaw still more with Saxony, and placing that duchy 
in security from any commotion that might alarm Russia for the 
tranquillity of her provinces, that she was desirous to obtain, but 
the duchy itself, which she wished to unite to herself: that it was 
not her own commerce, but that of the English which she wished 
to favour, in order to release England from the catastrophe which 
menaced her: that it was not for the interests of the duke of 
Oldenburgh that Russia wished to interfere in the business re- 
specting the annexation of that duchy, but that it was an open 
quarrel with France which she wished to keep in reserve, till the 
moment of the rupture for which she was preparing 

“ The Emperor then became sensible that he had not a mo- 
ment to lose. He also had recourse to arms. He took measures to 
oppose army to army, in orderto guarantee a state of the second 
order so often menaced, and which reposed all confidence upon 
his protection and good faith. 

“ Nevertheless, Count, his Majesty still continued to avail him- 
self of every opportunity to manifest his sentiments. He declared 
publicly, on the 15th of August last, the necessity of arresting the 
very dangerous course in which affairs were proceeding, and 
wished to attain that object by arrangements for which he never 
ceased to request that a negotiation should be entered into. 

“ Towards the close of the month of November following, his 
Majesty believed he might indulge the hope that this view was at 
length likely to be participated in by your cabinet. It was an- 
nounced by you, Count, to the ambassador of his Majesty, that M. 
de Nesselrode was destined to proceed to Paris with instructions. 
Tour months elapsed before his Majesty was apprized that this 
mission would not take place. He instantly sent for colonel Czer- 
nichew, and gave him a letter to the Emperor Alexander, which 
was a fresh endeavour to open negotiations. M. De Czernichew 
arrived on the 10th of March, at St. Petersburgh, and that letter 
remains still unanswered. 

“ How is it possible longer todissemble that Russia evades all 
approximation? For eighteen months she has made it a constant 
rule to lay her hand upon her sword whenever propositions for an 


arrangement have been made to her, 
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‘‘Seeing himself thus constrained to abandon every hope from 
Russia, his Majesty, before he should commence this contest in 
which so much blood must be shed, felt it to be his duty to ad- 
dress himself to the English government. The distress felt by 
England, the agitations to which she isa prey; and the changes 
which have taken place in her government, decided his Majesty 
to take this course. A sincere desire of peace dictated the pro- 
ceeding, which I have received orders to communicate to you. 
No agent had been sent to London, and there has been no other 
communications between the two governments. The letter, of 
which your excellency will find a copy annexed, and which I ad- 
dressed to the secretary for foreign affairs of his Britannic Majesty, 
had been sent by sea to the commandant on the Dover station. 

“ The course which L now take towards you, Count, is a conse- 
quence of the dispositions of the treaty of Tilsit with which his 
Majesty has the wish to comply till the last moment. If the over- 
tures made to England should produce any result, I shall take the 
earliest opportunity to make it known to your excellency. His 
Majesty the emperor Alexander will participate in the business, 
either in consequence of the treaty of Tilsit, or as an ally of Eng- 
land, if his relations with that country be already adjusted. 

“Iam formally commanded, Count, to express, in concluding 
this dispatch, the wish already communicated by his Majesty to 
colonel Czernichew, to see those negotiations, which during eigh- 
tecn months, he has never ceased to solicit, prevent, at length, 
those events which humanity would have so much reason to 
deplore. 

« Whatever may be the situation of things when this letter shall 
reach your excellency, peace will still depend upon the determina- 
tions of your cabinet. 

“ have the honor, Count, to offer you the assurance of my high 
consideration. 

(Signed) The Duke of BASSANO.” 


No III. 


Substance of a note from Prince Kurakin to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 
** Paris 18 (30) April, 1812. 

‘I am ordered to declare to your exccllency that the preserva- 
tion of Prussia, and her independence from every political engage- 
ment directed against Russia, is indispensable to the interest of 
his Imperial Majesty. In order, to arrive at a real state of peace 
with France, it is necessary that there should be between her and 
Russia a neutral country, which shall not be occupied by the troops 
of either of the two powers; that as the entire policy of his Majesty 
the Emperor, my master, is calculated to preserve solid and stable 
principles of amity with Irance, which cannot subsist so long as 
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foreign armies continue to be quartered so near the Russian fron- 
| tiers, the first basis of negotiation can be no other than a formal 
bit engagement or a complete evacuation of the Frussian States, and 
| of all the strong places of Prussia, whatsoever may have been the 
period and the pretext of their occupation by the French or allied 
t troops: of a diminution of the garrison of Dantzic; the evacuation 
aud. of Swedish Pomerania, and an arrangement with the king of Swe- 
at den, calculated to give mutual satisfaction to the crowns of 
Trance and Sweden. 
cs « Without deviating from the principles adopted by the Empe- 
feet ror of all the Russias for the commerce of his states, and for the 
; adimission of neutrals into the ports of his dominions—principles 
: which his majesty can never renounce,—he binds himself, as a 
proof of his adherence to the alliance formed at Tilsit, not to 
adopt any change of the prohibitive measures established in 
3 | Russia, and severally obser:ed to the present time, against direct 
bee) trade with England. His Majesty is also ready to agree with his 
the emperor of the French and king of Italy, with respect to 


: a system of licenses to be introduced into Russia, in the same 
3 manner as in France; it being always understood, that it cannot 
be «dmitted ull it has been ascertaiwed that it is not calculated to 
augment the deterioration already experienced by the trade of 


— 


Russia. 
% “Finally, his Majesty will also consent to bind himself to con- 
; clude a treaty of exchange, of the duchy of Oldenburg for a suit- 


able equivalent, which shall be proposed by his Majesty the 

emperor and king, and in which his Imperial Majesty will declare 

the protest withdrawn which he was about to publish, to support 
f the rights of his family to the duchy of Oldenburg. 

“ Notwithstanding the favourable inferences which I am happy 

to draw from the interview which his imperial and royal Majesty 

was pleased to grant me on Monday, as well as the assurances I 

| received from your Excellency, I cannot forbear to inform your 

/ exceliency anew of that which I represented to his Majesty the 

a. eniperor, as well as formerly to you, viz. that if to my regret the 

intelligence should reach me that count Lauriston had quitted 

Petersburgh, I would conceive it my duty to apply immediately 

for pasports, and quit Paris. , 

(Signed) “ Prince ALEX. KURAKIN.” 


No. IT, 

Cofiy of a letter addressed by the Minister of Foreign Affairs to 
ie Lord Castlereagh, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to his 
ae Britannic Majesty. 
| “SIR, Paris, April 17, 1812. 

. “His Majesty, constantly actuated by sentiments friendly te 
mcderation and peace, is pleased again to make a solemn and 
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sincere attempt to put an end to the miseries of war. The awful 
circumstances in which the world is at present placed, have in- 
duced a resolution in the mind of his Majesty, the result of which 
has been, to authorize me to explain to you, Sir, his views and 
intentions. Many changes have taken place in Europe for the last 
ten years, which have been the necessary consequences of the 
war between France and England, and many more changes will 
be effected by the same cause. The particular character which 
the war has assumed, may add to the extent and duration of these 
results. Exclusive and arbitrary principles cannot be combated 
but by an opposition without measure or end; and the system of 
preservation and resistance should have the same character of 
universality, perseverance, and vigour —The peace of Amiens, if 
it had been observed, would have prevented much confusion. 

“| heartily wish that the experience of the past may not be lost 
for the future. His Majesty has often stopped when the most cer- 
tain triumphs lay before him, and turned round to invoke peace. 
In 1805, secure as he was by the advantages of his situation, and 
spite of the confidence which he might reasonably feel in anticipa- 
tions which fortune was about to realize, he made proposals to 
his Britannic Majesty, which were rejected, on the ground that 
Russia should be consulted. In 1808, new proposals were made, 
in concert with Russia. England alleged the necessity of an inter- 
vention which could be no more than the result of the negotiation 
itseif. In 1810, his Majesty, having clearly discerned that the 
British orders in council of 1807, rendered the conduct of the war 
incompatible with the independence of Holland, caused indirect 
overtures to be made towards procuring the return of peace. They 
were fruitless, and the consequence was, that new provinces 
were united to the Empire. 

“In the present time are to be found united all the circumstan- 
ees of the various periods at which his Majesty manifested the 
pacific sentiments which he now orders me again to declare that 
he is actuated by. 

“ The calamities under which Spain, and the vast regions of 
Spanish America suffer, should naturally excite the interest of all 
nations, and inspire them with an equal anxiety for their termina- 
tion. 

‘Twill express myself, Sir, ina manner which your excellency 
will find conformable to the sincerity of the step which I am au- 
thorized to take; and nothing will better evince the sincerity and 
sublimity of it than the precise terms of the language which I 
have been directed to use. What views and motives should induce 
me toenvelop myself in formalities suitable to weakness, which 
alone can find its interest in deceit? 

“ The affairs of the Peninsula, and the two Sicilies, are the points 
of differences which appear least to admit of being adjusted. 1 am 
authorized to propose to you an arrangement of them on the fel- 
lewing basis: 
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‘“ The integrity of Spain shall be guaranteed.—France shall 
renounce all idea of extending her dominions beyond the Pyrenees. 
The present Dynasty shall be declared independent, and Spain 
shall be governed by a national constitution of her Cortes. 

“ The independence and integrity of Portugal shall be also 
guaranteed, and the house of Braganza shall have the sovereign 
authority. 

“The kingdom of Naples shall remain in possession of the 
present monarch, and the kingdom of Sicily shall be guaranteed 
to the present family of Sicily —As a consequence of these stipu- 
lations, Spain, Portugal, and Sicily shall be evacuated by the 
French and English land and naval forces—With respect to the 
other objects of discussion, they may be negotiated upon this 
basis, that each power shall retain that of which the other could 
not deprive it by war. 

*“ Such are, Sir, the grounds of conciliation offered by his Ma- 
jesty to his Royal Highness the Prince Regent. His Majesty the 

emperor and king in taking this step, does not look either to the 
advantages or losses which this empire may derive from the war, 
if it should be -prolonged; he is influenced simply by the conside- 
rations of the interests of humanity, and the peace of his people; 
and if this fourth attempt should not be attended with success, 
like those which have preceded it, France will at least have the 
consolation of thinking, that whatever blood may yet flow, will be 


justly imputable to Englandalone. I have the honor, &c. 
(Signed) “The Duke of BASSANO.” 


No. IX. 


Copy of the Answer of Lord Castlereagh, Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs of his Britannic Majesty, to the Letter of the Min- 
ister for foreign Relations, of the \7th of April, 1812. 


“SiR, London, Office for Foreign Affairs, April 25, 1812. 

“ Your excellency’s letter of the 17th of this month has been 
received and laid before the Prince Regent. 

‘* His Royal Highness felt that he owed it to his honour, before 
he should authorize me to enter into any explanation upon the 
overture which your excellency has transmitted, to ascertain the 
precise meaning attached by the government of France to the 
following passage of your excellency’s letter, ‘the actual Dynasty 
shall be declared independent, and Spain governed by the national 
constitution of her Cortes.’ 

“ If, as his Royal Highness fears, the meaning of this proposi- 
tion is, that the royal authority of Spain, and the government 
established by the Cortes, shall be recognized as residing in the 
brother of the head of the French government, and the Cortes 
formed under his authority, and not in the legitimate sovereign, 
Ferdinand the Seventh, and his heirs, and the extraordinary as- 
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sembly of the Cortes, now invested with the power of the govern- 
ment in that kingdom, in his name, and by his authority—I am 
commanded frankly and explicitly to declare to your excellency 
that the obligations of good faith do not permit his Royal High- 
ness to receive a proposition for peace founded on such a basis. 

_  Butif the expressions cited above, apply to the actual govern- 
ment of Spain, which exercises the sovereign authority in the 
name of Ferdinand VIlih,—upon an assurance of your excellen- 
cy to that effect, the Prince Regent will feel himself disposed to 
enter into a full explanation upon the basis which has been trans- 
mitted in order to be taken into consideration by his Royal High- 
hess; it being his most earnest wish to contribute, in concert 
with his allies, to the repose of Europe, and to bring about a peace, 
which may be at once honorable, not only for Great Britain and 
F rance, but also for those states which are in relations of amity 
with each of these powers. 

“ Having made known without reserve the sentiments of the 
Prince Regent, with respect to a point on which it is necessary to 
have a full understanding previous to any ulterior discussion, I shall 
adiere to the instructions of his Royal Highness, by avoiding all 
superfluous comment and recrimination on the accessary objects of 
your letter. 1 might, advantageously, for the justification of the 
conduct observed by Great Britain at the different periods alluded 
to by your excellency, refer to the correspondence which then 
took place, and to the judgment which the world has long since 
formed of it. 

“ As to the particular character the war has unhappily assumed, 
and the arbitrary principle which your excellency conceives to 
have marked its progress, denying, as I do, that these evils are at- 
tributable, to the British government, I at the same time can as- 
sure your excellency, that it sincerely depiores their existence, as 
uselessly aggravating the calamities of war, and that its most anxi- 
ous desire, whether at peace or at war with France, is, to have the 
relations of the two countries restored to the liberal principles 
usually acted upon in former times. 

* I take this opportunity of assuring your excellency of my re- 
spect. 

(Signed) “« CASTLEREAGH.” 


Copy of a Note from Prince Kurakin to the Minister for Foreign 
Relations. 


*““My Lorp Duke, Paris, 23d April (7th of May,) 1812. 


Near fifteen days have elapsed since I made the communica- 
tions enjoined by my last instructions, brought by baron Serdobin, 
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‘and which I hastened to submit to you two hours after 1 had 


received them. 

“J had the honour personally to inform his imperial and royal 
Majesty, in the course of the audience granted on Monday, the 
27th of the same month, of those propositions of the Emperor, my 
august master, which constituted the immediate object thereof. 
The hopes which I had reason to entertain, from all that his Ma- 
jesty was pleased to say, in the course of the audience, with respect 
to his anxious desire to prevent, by conciliatory steps, a rupture 
which threatens Europe with a new war, induced the agreeable 
expectation that my proceedings would succeed to the satisfaction 
of the Emperor, my master, whose wishes have never been other 
than for the preservation of peace, and his alliance with France, 
and to have the essentially equitable and moderate mode, through 
me, become the basis of an amicable arrangement. 

“It was the more reasonable for me to indulge such hopes, 
because you yourself, my lord duke, had constantly, in the course 
of the first interviews which followed my communications, en- 
couraged them, by the justice which you did to the spirit in which 
those communications were conceived, at once conciliatory and 
pacific, and chiefly directed to satisfy his Majesty the emperor 
Napoleon, with respect to all the requisitions he has hitherto made 
of Russia. His Majesty the emperor and king, in the course of the 
audience granted me on April 27, having desired that I should 
immediately discuss with your excellency the propositions which 
I was directed to make, had induced me to contemplate the pos- 
sibility of giving an account to the Emperor, my master, after the 
lapse of a very little time, of the reception his offers had met with. 
Never did circumstances of a more urgent nature justify a desire, 
and entreaties consequent thereon, to receive a speedy answer; 
nevertheless, my lord duke, I have not yet received one. My 
pressing and reiterated applications, my daily visits to your excel- 
Jency have been attended with no other result but your refusal to 
enter into an explanation with respect to the propositions in ques- 
tion, grounded on a want of orders to that effect from his imperial 
and royal Majesty. 

“It is impossible, my lord duke, to deceive oneself as to the 
fatal effects which such delays as these must inevitably produce. 
‘The daily increasing proximity of the armies of his imperial and 
royal Majesty and his allies to the Russian empire, may, in a 
moment, bring about events after which all hope of the preserva- 
tion of peace must vanish; and which, indeed, at this very time 
have destroyed the probability of preserving it. The only method 
by which Europe may be saved from the evils which menace 
her, is the acceptance of the conciliatory offers which the Empe- 
ror, my master, has ordered me to make. Yet not only no answer 
from your excellency has informed me that they were accepted, 
but you have also hitherto refused to enter into the explanation I 
have solicited, and still solicit, with respect to the manner in which 
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those offers are viewed, or to what, in the aggregate of our propo- 
sitions, may not have proved agreeable to the emperor. 

*¢ Amidst the critical circumstances in which the two empires 
are placed, the prolongation of such delays, to explanations calcula- 
ted to produce reconciliation, admits of no other interpretation 
than a preconceived resolution not to enter into any explanation of 
the kind; consequently, an election of war I must not conceal from 
your excellency, that as this is the point of view in which I must 
consider any new delays which may prevent my receiving a cate- 
gorical answer to the communications which I have made pursu- 
ant to the orders of the emperor, my master, I must therefore 
assure you, my lord duke, that if, in the course of the interview 
which you have fixed for to-morrow, | should be still so unfortue 
nate as to find you unprovided with insiructious from the Emperor 
to give me an answer to my propositions, and that an answer as« 
suring me that they are accepted without any modificat‘on whatso- 
ever (for your excellency 1s fully aware that | am not authorized 
to admit of any); I shall in that case find myself, in consequence 
of the departure of his Majesty, the emperor and king, which is 
announced for to-morrow, and which will preclude all hope of the 
expected answer, placed under the necessity of comsidering the 
withholding of such answer as an indication of an election being 
made of war, and my further stay at Paris as altogether superflu- 
ous: and deeply regretting that I have not been able to contribute 
to the preservation of that peace and alliance, in the establishment 
of which it has been the greatest happiness of my life to have par- 
ticipated for the last five years, I shall be obliged to demand passe 
ports from your excellency to enable me to quit France; and I 
earnestly request that in such case you will obtain orders from 
his imperial and royal Majesty to grant them without delay. 

“‘ Receive, my lord duke, assurances of my high consideration. 

(Signed) “ Prince KURAKIN. 


No. V. 


Cony of a Note from the Minister for Foreign Relations to Prince 
Kurakin, the Russian Ambassador. 


“SIR, Paris, 9th May, 1812. 

“| have received the notes which you did me the honor to ad- 
dress to me on the 10th of April and the 7th of May. Before I 
can possibly answer them, I must inquire of your excellency 
whether you have full powers ~zsted in you to form, conclude, and 
sign an arrangement of the differences which have arisen between 
the two powers; and in case you have received such powers, I 


must beg, that in conformity to the custom of all cabinets, you will 


make a preliminary communication to that effect. 
Vou. IV. App. +N 
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“‘] have the honor of offering to your excellency fresh assur- 


ances of my high consideration. 
(Signed) / “ The duke of BASSANO. 


No. VI. 
Copy of the Answer of Prince Kurakin to the above Note. 


“My Lorde Duke, Paris, April 27, (May 9,) 1812. 
“T have just received a letter from your excellency, dated this 
day; and you will permit me to evince my great surprise at the 

uestion it contains, and which I imagined I had completely obvi- 
ated by the frankness with which I had communicated, without 
any reserve whatever, the final instructions which I received from 
his imperial Majesty my august master. Your excellency is aware 
of the conciliatory propositions which form the object of them, 
and which clearly and decisively prove the anxious wish of my 
august master to preserve peace and his alliance with the empe- 
ror Napoleon. I am always ready to arrange with you as to the 
most proper form to give them, by a convention which I will sign 
with you, sud sfe rati, although. unprovided with particular and 
special powers for the purpose; and I can safely answer your ex- 
cellency, in consequence of the perfect knowledge I have of the 
intentions of the Emperor, my master, and of the intelligence I 
have received of his design to transmit to me full and special pow- 
ers, that in the event of the basis proposed by me being agreed to 
by his Majesty the emperor and king, the arrangement which I 
shall sign will be ratified by his imperial Majesty. I must observe 
to your excellency, that even if I were in possession of, at this 
time, full special powers for the purpose, according to establish- 
ed custom, still the ratification of the two sovereigns would be 
necessary before the act could receive full and complete validity. 
I have to express my deep regret, that, in the midst of such urgent 
circumstances, when every instant may produce the commence- 
ment of hostilities, the silence which has been observed by the 
minister of his imperial and royal Majesty, during the long period 
of fifteen days, with respect to the manner in which his Majesty 
viewed the basis of arrangements which I have been ordered to 

resent to him, should have soconsiderably retarded the possibility 
of concluding them. 

“| must express to your excellency my astonishment at your 
thinking the explanation into which I have entered, or rather re- 
peated, necessary (as I have had already the honour of very ex- 
plicitly detailing in our former interviews every thing that consti- 
tutes the present question) before you could answer my notes of 
the 30th of April and the 7th of May. 
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- Your excellency does not mention that of the 6th of May,* to 
which I have an equal right to require, and do equally require, an 
answer. 

“ T earnestly entreat that you wiil let me have the three answers 
as soon as possible. ‘I’'hey must contain explanations which are ine 
dispensably necessary. to enable me to fulfil the very positive duties 
imposed upon me by the situation in which I am placed. 

“ Receive, my lord duke, fresh assurances of my high con- 
sideration. 


(Signed) “Prince ALEX. KURAKIN,” 
No. VII. 
Copy of a Letter from Prince Kurakin to the Minister for Foreign 
Relations. 
* My Lord Duke, Paris, 29th April (11th May), 1812. 


“ Tintended going this morning to your excellency’s, for the pur- 
pose of reminding you that I had not received an answer to my 
letter of yesterday, when I received that which you did me the 
honour to write me last night, some hours previous to my depar- 
ture, which, from what vou had the goodness to state to me,I did 
not suppose would have taken place for two or three days longer. 
Although you are so kind as to say I shall have the passports which 
I required, I have received only that for the gentleman of the 
chamber, Kologrivoff, on which even it is not noted that it is for 
a courier going to Petersburg. 

“ 1 beg your excellency to send me the three others which you 
promised me for the persons attached to my chapel and household, 
and who are to set off with carriage drivers for Vienna, already 
engaged for the purpose; and with respect to whom, not being able 
to send them away at the appointed time, I have suffered a loss 
of the price agreed on with them for the carriage from here to 
Prody. 

“ Your excellency has not thought proper to answer the three 
communications I made to you on the 30th of April and the 6th 
and 7th of May with respect to the more important objects of our 
intercourse, notwithstanding the established custom of answering 
every official communication made by an ambassador, in a man- 
ner so authentic, and under such pressing circumstances. Neither 
have you written to me, according to promise, to acquaint me with 
the motives which induce you to consider an arrangement between 
the two powers as yet possible, and which you think should deter- 
mine me to prolong my stay at Paris, and not to press for my pass- 


ports. 


* The note of the 6th of May relates to a private business, foreign to the 
discussions existing between the two countries. 
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“ This silence, on your part, places me exactly in the same si- 
tuation as when I first required them. 

“ Not having been able to obtain from you the official and writ- 
ten explanation which I required, of the reasons which should in- 
duce me to postpone my departure—an explanation which I 
reckoned on being able to submit to the notice of my august master, 
in order the more fully to acquaint him of the hope which you 
entertained of the still existing possibility of an accommodation— 


J find myself compelled to renew my most pressing solicitations 


for passports, grounded upon the unhappily too great certainty that 
my presence here can be of no longer use. 

“ [| beg your excellency may have the goodness to make his 
royal and imperial Majesty acquainted with this formal requisi- 
tion, on my part, the first time that you may have any communi- 
cation with him. I indulge a hope, that his Majesty is too well 
aware of, and will too readily call to mind, the personal attachment 
which has caused me so zealously to fulfil my duty in endeavor- 
ing to preserve peace and concord between the two empires, to 
admit of his supposing, that the requisition I make for permission 
to quit my post is grounded upon any thing but the complete and 
painful certainty I| feel, that every hope of being able in the cha- 
racter of a negotiator to bring about a reconciliation, is cut off. 

“ Although [ have to acknowledge many personal obligations to 
your excellency, I shall consider it as a greater proof of friendship 
than you have yet honored me with, if you will exert yourself to 
enable me to quit a place which you must be aware it cannot be 
otherwise than extremely painful to me to continue in; since the 
departure of his royal and imperial Majesty and that of your 
excellency deprive me of the satisfaction of thinking that I am 
capable of effecting any thing useful. 

“fam about to quit Paris, never to return hither. I shall re- 
main at my country-house at Sevres till your excellency shall have 
sent me my passports. | shall there anxiously expect your excel- 
lency’s answer to enable me to set off, having already made every 
necessary arrangement for the purpose, and sent away such part 
of my household as I could dispense with, only retaining the few 
servants who are to accompany me on my journey. 

_“Trenew, my lord duke, the assurances of my high considera- 
tion. 


(Signed) “ Prince ALEX. KURAKIN.” 


No. VIII. 
Cofiy of the answer of Count Romanzoff to the note of the Minis- 
ter for Foreign Relations, of the 25th April. 
“My Lord Duke, Wilna, May 7 (19), 1812. 
The count de Narbonne has given me the despatch which your 
excellency confided to him. I have not delayed a moment to place 
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it before'the Emperor. His Majesty, always faithful to the line of 
conduct which he originally marked for himself; always persever- 


ing in a mere system of defence; in short, always more moderate 


in proportion as the development of his power enables him to re- 
pulse with greater vigour such attempts as might be made against 
the interests of his empire, and the dignity of his crown; is satis- 
fied to adhere to the wish with which you, my lord duke, con- 
clude the interesting communication of your court. Constantly 
seeking to prove how much he has it at heart to avoid every thing 
which might infuse into his connexion with France a spirit of ani- 
mosity and acerbity, such as would endanger its continuance, he has 
directed me not to enter into any refutation of alleged grievances, 
nor to oppose assertions which, for the most part, are grounded 
upon imputed facts, quite destitute of probability, and upon hypo- 
theses altogether gratuitous. The despatches addressed to prince 
Kurakin, by the baron de Serdobin, have partly anticipated the 
answer to all the accusations which have been made. 

‘They have represented, in its true light, the loyal conduct 
which the Emperor has observed in all his relations with France; 
they have given, with respect to our armaments, explanations, 
confirmed in such a degree as appear to have even outstripped 
the hopes of the emperor Napoleon: since, notwithstanding the 
menacing movements of his armies beyond a line where, for the 
security of our frontiers, they ought to have stopped, affairs con- 
tinue here in the same state as at the time of the departure of the 
last courier. Indeed, not a single man has entered the territory of 
Prussia, or that of the duchy of Warsaw, and no new obstacle has 
tended on our part to prevent the continuance of peace. 

“On the contrary, the last instructions, which prince Kurakin 
has received, furnish him with ample means of terminating all 
differences, and of opening the negotiations which your court 
desires. 

“ We have learned with satisfaction the reception which our 
propositions have met with on the part of the emperor Napoleon. 
The official answer which your excellency shall give to them, and 
which we are desired by prince Kurakin to expect, will definitively 
settle.the important question of peace or war. 

“ The moderation which marks that I have now the honour of 
addressing to you, offers you, my lord duke, ample security that 
any overture that may be made of a pacific nature will be anxi- 
ously accepted. 

‘¢ His Majesty is much pleased with the step which has been 
taken with respect to the British government. He is grateful for 
the attention of the emperor Napoieon in informing him thereof. 
He will always duly appreciate the sacrifices which that sovereign 
shall make in order to promote the conclusion of a general peac: , 
for the attainment of which great and attractive object, no sacrifices 
can, in his opinion, be too considerable. 

“ | have the honor to offer to your excellency, &c. &c. 

(Signed) * Count De ROMANZOFF.” 
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No. X. 


Copy of a letter from the Minister for Foreign Affairs to Count 
Lauriston, Ambassador of his seats and Royal Majesty, at St. 


Petersburg. 
“ Dresden, May 20, 1812. 


“JT have the honor, Count, to send you copies of two notes from 
prince Kurakin, dated the 30th of April and 17th of May; of a 
note which I addressed to that ambassador on the 9th of the same 
month, and of the answer which he returned to me on the same 
day; and lastly, of a note of the 11th of May, which reached me 
yesterday, and by which prince Kurakin renews, in the most 
pressing manner, his demand of his passports. 

** His Majesty, Count, could never have believed that this am- 
bassador would have taken so much upon himself: he thinks it fit 
that you should, by a note, addressed to the count de Soltikoff, 
demand passports for yourself, in order to proceed to the Count 
de Romanzoff at Wilna, or to any other place of meeting that 
shall be appointed. You will announce to count Soltikoff, that the 
communications with which you are charged, and which you cannot 
make but to the chancellor or to the Emperor himself, are as im- 

rtant as they are urgent. 

“ You will show count Romanzoff all the documents which I 
transmit to you. You will express the astonishment which his Ma- 
jesty must have felt, when I gave him an account of proceedings so 
unexpected, and so contrary to the dispositions which the emperor 
Alexander manifested to yourself: when he perceived, in the notes 
of the Russian ambassador, the evacuation of Prussia was put for- 
ward as a condition upon which France was not even to deliberate 
——a condition such as his Majesty had never proposed alter the 
greatest victories; when, in fine, by the demand of the indepen- 
dence of Prussia, his independence was violated, inasmuch as the 
destruction has been insisted on of those political engagements 
which he has contracted in the exercise of the right which belongs 
to all sovereigns. You will, Count, make it be felt sensibly, how 
much the notes of prince Kurakin are, in their form, and by their 
contents, opposed to those pacific dispositions, of which that am- 
bassador had given the assurance; by what spirit of conciliation 
his Majesty is induced to suppose, that in presenting these notes 
and combining to them the demand of his passports, he has trans- 
gressed the bounds prescribed to him; and with what regret, if 
they were really the expression of the intentions and the result 
of the orders of the court of Petersburg, his Majesty would see 
every hope vanish of succeeding, by a negotiation, which he has 
been constantly soliciting for nearly two years, in the adjustment 
at last of the differences that divide the two countries. 

“ You will insist, Count, on obtaining explanations which may 
still leave the way open for an accommodation. I have the honor 
to be, &c. &e. 
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No. XI. 
Copy of a letter from Count Romanzoff to Count Lauriston, 
Wilna, 27th May (8th June,) evening, 1812. 
“Mr. AMBASSADOR, 

“ His imperial Majesty has been informed by count Soltikoff, 
that your excellency had demanded passports, for the purpose of 
attending his Majesty, with a view to execute in person the orders 
which you had received from the Emperor, your master. 

“ Though, in the midst of his troops, his Majesty would have 
felt pleasure in withdrawing himself for a short time from his 
present occupations, in order to receive near his person the am- 
bassador of a sovereign, his ally; but a circumstance, totally foreign 
to all his Majesty’s thoughts, prevent him. 

“He has just learned that the course of the post, by letters 
between his empire and foreign nations, has been suspended at 
Meniel, and, according to every appearance, all communication 
with his empire prohibited. 

“ He has since been informed, that one of his couriers, return- 
ing from one of his missions to his Majesty, has been unable to 
obtain permission to pass the frontier into his states, and that it 
has been necessary for him to turn back. 

“ Acts so extraordinary require to be cleared up. His Majesty, 
not being previously apprized of the nature of the communications 
with which your excellency is charged, faithful to his own system, 
which is to follow the ordinary course of things in the relations of 
the two cabinets, invites you, Mr. Ambassador, to choose rather 
not to quit St. Petersburg, and to have the goodness to do me the 
honor to address to me, in writing, the communications which you 
have to make, or else to convey them, in writing, directly to his 
imperial Majesty, at your own option; and in order to afford you 
the means of so doing, his Majesty has commanded me to place, 
for this purpose, at your disposal, the Sieur Baereus, an officer in 
the corps of field, who will have the honor to deliver you this 
fetter. I entreat your excellency, &c. 

(Signed) Count De ROMANZOFF.” 


No. XII. 


Copy ofa Letier from Count de Lauriston to Count Romanzoff. 
St. Petersburgh, 3lst May (12th June,) 1812. 


“Sir, Count, 
“ The goodness which I have experienced on the part of his 
Majesty the emperor Alexander, the marks of confidence with 
which he has condescended to honor me, prevented me from for- 
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seeing any obstacle tothe journey which | proposed to make to 
Wilna. I had, therefore, made arrangements for my journey, not- 
withstanding the very violent rheumatic pains which I have suf- 
fered for many days, sensible of all the importance of the communi- 
cations which I was charged to make to his Majesty, or to your 
excellency, under circumstances when the smallest delay might 
be injurious. 

“ What, then, was my astonishment on receiving your excel- 
lency’s letter! I saw all my hopes vanish. I saw that I had deceived 
myself in the idea I had of the confidence which I supposed his 
Majesty would be pleased to confer on me; inasmuch as he refuses 
me any direct communicaticen either with himself or with your 
excellency, ata moment when this confidence, which I believed 
I had merited by my conduct, by my invariable zeal for the main- 
tenance of the alliance, might be, as I have no hesitation to say it 
would have been, of the greatest advantage to the two empires. 
The reasons even which your excellency has put forward to pre- 
vent my departure would, on the contrary, as appears to me, ren- 
der it more necessary. 

‘]n circumstances so urgent, what advantage could result from 
written communications, when eight days would be scarcely suffi- 
cient for receiving an answer, and which, from their nature, even 
do not afford any means of correction in sufficient time to avoid 
the lamentable consequences, all the errors, all the misunderstand- 
ings, which may be committed on either side, and which are even 

early inevitable? 

“ The principal object, the maintenance of peace would never 
be attained. It is because the Emperor, my master, was thorough- 
ly sensible how injurious delays are on occasions so critical, that 
he commanded me to proceed to the emperor Alexander and your 
excellency, in order to clear up all the doubts, and to remove all 
the difficulties upon important points, with respect to which ex- 
planations are not practicable, except in this way, if the hope be 
to be cherished of an arrangement which has been invariably the 
object of his wishes. In the new situation in which your excel- 
lency’s letter places me, it remains only for me to take the orders 
of my court as to my ulterior conduct. I despatch a courier to 
solicit instructions. 

“ As to myself in particular, Count, I cannot conceal from your 
excellency, that I am deeply affected at a refusal, which I cannot 
but consider as personal to myself; inasmuch as any person than 
myself directly sent by my master, whether a general or an aid-de- 
camp, would without doubt have obtained a favour which has been 
refused to me. 

“ Not having any intelligence direct on the subject of com- 
munications, which your excellency assures me are suspended 
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between Russia and foreign countries, I cannot reply to that para- 
graph of your letter. I have the honor, &c. 


(Signed) Count de LAURISTON.” 
No. XIII. =: 
Copy of a letter from the Minister for Foreign Relations to Count 
Lauriston. 


“ Thorn, June 12, 1812. 


“ You have seen, Count, by the letter which I had_the honor to 
write to you on the 20th of last month, that the declaration made 
by prince Kurakin, on the 30th of April, and the repested demand 
of his passports, had appeared to his Majesty such proceedings, so 
strong, so decisive in the existing circumstances, so contrary to 
the language which this ambassador had held till then, that his 
Majesty found it difficult to belicve that he had not taken too much 
upon him. 

“ We have since learned, that the Russian government had 
communicated to different governments, the condition insisted 
upon from his Majesty, of the evacuation of the Prussian territory 
as a precedent stipulation, indispensable to any negotiation. 

“ The letter which you have done me the honour to write to 
me, of the 22d of May, informs me, that this declaration is known 
at St. Petersburgh, and I find it mentioned at the same time in 
the English papers, as you can perceive by reading the accompa- 
nying sheet. 

“ No doubt, then, can be longer entertained, Count, but that 
prince Kurakin has fully comprehended his instructions, and con- 
formed to them in his declaration of the 30th of April, and when 
he made and renewed the demand of his passports. 

The conduct of prince Kurakin had determined his Majesty to 
set out from Paris; the publicity which has been given to these 
transactions has made him sensible of the necessity of quitting 
Dresden, and of drawing nearer to his army. 

“ He had hoped, until the last moment, that conferences might 
still take place; but this hope vanished when he saw that the pro- 
positions which were really to be submitted to him, were income 
patible with his honor. At Austerlitz, when the Russian army 
was destroyed, when the emperor Alexander saw even the safety 
of his own person endangered; at Tilsit, when there no longer re- 
mained to him any means by which to-support that struggle in 
which all the forces of his empire had fallen; his Majes:y did not 
propose to him any condition which would offend his honor. 

«“ It is now too certain, Count, that the government is resolved 
on war, forwhich reason it might be inconvenient that you should 
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remain still longer at St. Petersburgh. His Majesty enjoins you 
to demand your passports, and to repass the frontier. You will 
make this demand by addressing a note, a minute of which is sub- 
Joined, to count Soltikoff. -1 have the honor, &c. &c. 


(Signed) “ The Duke of BASSANO.” 


No. XIV. 
Copy of a note of Count Lauriston to Count Soltikoff. 


* Prince Kurakin, after having made the communications which 
had been brought to him by the last courier, which he received 
from Russia, having demanded his passports, and three times re- 
peated that demand, his Majesty directed that they should be given 
to him. He commands me to demand mine, my mission being 
finished; since the demand which prince Kurakin made of his 
passports decided the rupture, and since his Majesty the emperor 
and king considers himself from this moment in a state of war 
with Russia.” 


No. XV. 
Copiu of a letter from the Minister for Foreign Relations to Prince 
Kurakin. 
Mr. AMBASSADOR, * Thorn, June 12, 1812. 


“ By your note of the 30th of April you have declared that an 
arrangement between our two courts was impossible, unless his 
Majesty the emperor and king should preliminarily accede to the 
peremptory demand of the entire evacuation of the Prussian States. 

“ When your excellency first made known to me verbally this 
proceeding, I did not disguise from you all the consequences of 
it. After the battle of Austerlitz, when the Russian army was‘sur- 
rounded; after the battle of Friedland, in which it had been deteat- 


ed; his Majesty showed his esteem for the valor of this army, for the 


greatness of the Russian nation, for the character of the emperor 
Aiexander, ip not requiring any thing from him contrary to honor. 
It was noi possible to suppose that in the existing circumstances 
ef Lurope, your sovereign, who without doubt contemned neither 
the character of the Emperor, nor that of the French nation, so 
faiihful to honor, would have been disposed to dishonor France. 
His Majesty, the emperor and king, could not contemplate in the 
condition of the evacuation of Prussia, as prelimary to any nego~ 
tiaticn any thing but a positive refusal to negotiate. 

* You have confirmed this opinion, Mr. Ambassador, by the de- 
mand which you have made of your passports on the 7th May, and 
which you have repeated on the 11th and 24th. 
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«“T have, nevertheless, deferred replying to your excellency, 
because his Majesty was still willing to believe that you had ex- 
ceeded your instructions in giving such a note—in establishing that 
as a formal condition which might be thie result of a negotiation, 
and in cutting short all discussion by demanding your passports. 

“ But since the receipt of Count Lauriston’s despatches, reports, 
which arrive by different channels, and even the publications in 
the English newspapers, apprize us that your government has ine 
formed its capital and all Europe of the resolution which it has 
taken not to enter into any negotiation until the French troops shall 
have retired to the Elbe. I have acknowledged, Mr. Ambassador, 
that 1 was mistaken, and I ought to render justice to your experi- 
ence and intelligence, which should have prevented you from re- 
sorting to a course so extreme, if your government had not made 
it your positive duty. 

“ His Majesty being no longer able to doubt the intentions of 
your court, has commanded me to send you your passports, the 
repetition of the demand for which he considers as a declaration 


of war. I have the honor to be, 
‘Signed) “ The duke of BASSANO.” 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


MatTertAts for the present Number of this Journal, were 
prepared in the month of October last, and then tendered to 
the Publishers, Messrs. William P. Farrand, and Charles F. 
Nicholas, of Philadelphia. Owing, however, it may be pre- 
sumed, to their insolvency, nothing was done by them towards 
printing the Number, and thus fulfilling their engagement 
with the Subscribers. That the latter might not be losers by 
this omission, the Editor himself, although not bound to do 
more than furnish the manuscript, has had it put to press, and 
now distributes it, as early as circumstances would permit. 
Whenever suitable arrangements can be made for the regula- 
tion of mechanical details, the work will be issued under his 
own immediate inspection, and upon an improved plan in all 
respects. Literary contributions are again solicited, 
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